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PREFACE 



TO 

THE FIRST EDITION, 



Xh£ authenticity of the following letters is 
•trikiogly proved by the intrinsic evidence of 
almidst every page. They were written by the 
sister-in-law of the late Ri/chaed Tullt, £sq« 
t^is Britannic Majesty's Consul at the Court of 
Tripoli, between whose family and that of the 
Bashaw, it will be seen that the closest intimacy 
aubsisted for many years. 

Though same time has elapsed since the oc- 
currence of the events which are here detailed^ 
yet as, in the parts of Africa to which they 
refer, the natives neither admit nor even know 
of innovation, their manners remaining from 
age to age invariably the same, this circumstance 
oannot a£&ct what is related or described. 

The work wUl be found an object of pecu^* 
liiar curiosity* from the lively and artless manner 
ii^ which it lays open the interior of the Court of 
iha Qasbs^w of Tripoli. It contains, we believe, 
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the only exapt account which has ever been made 
publickly known of the private manners and 
conduct of this African Despot, and it details 
such scenes and events, it gives such sketches 
of human weakness and vice, the effects of 
ambition, avarice, envy, and intrigue, as will seem 
scarcely credible to the mind of an European. 

It has also been the object of the author to 
present a faithful picture of the manner^, ideas, 
and sentiments, of the Moors in general — a task 
which could not possibly have bejen effected, ex* 
cept under peculiar circumstances, owing to the 
almost utter impracticability of any Christian, 
male or female, being introduced into the in-> 
terior circle of Moorish families of distinction, 
and still much less that of the Bashaw. 

As a proof of the close intimacy which sub- 
sisted between the family of the Author and that 
of Ali Coromali, the late Bashaw, it may be 
mentioned that the Consul, finding it nece3sary 
to repair with his lady to England for a short 
time, the Bashaw and Lilla Halluma (called by 
ber subjects Lilla Kebbierra,or Queen of Tripoli) 
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entreated them to leave their two children under 
their sovereign protection till they should return, 
assuring them that nothing the country. could 
produce, should be spared to render their 
children happy. Lilla Halluma offered to con- 
sider them as bint el bled (daughters of the 
country), and to guard them as her own children; 
adding/ that she would promise in the most 
solemn manner " by the Prophet/* that neither 
their religion, nor manners, should be in the 
smallest degree interfered with, while their pa- 
rents were absent. 

It may be supposed that, friendly and conde- 
scending as this proposal was, it could not with 
propriety be accepted, considering the opposite 
tenets and manners of the parties : yet the 
oflfer clearly proves the habitual intercourse and 
confidential intimacy which subsisted between 
the families, and which consequently gave rise 
to such frequent interviews as left not the slight- 
est events unknown to the author of the journal. 

The Consul's daughters also, being both bom 
in Tripoli, and speaking the Arabic language 
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from tbeir itifdi!icy, yfreve easlily and even ei^rly 
li^tftitted ititb habits of cl6se intitAacy with all 
ttie female part of the Royal Family, by which 
means they filequently promoted reconciliation 
iietween the Moors and the English residents, 
snd created, on the part of the Bashaw, such 
an kttachftient towai^ds our nation, as induced 
tht natives to regard the latter at that time with 
peculiar attention and respect. Many incidents 
Will present themi^lvefl, in the course of the 
fallowing sheets, to confirm the truth of this 
statement. 

These particnlars Will sij^iently account for 
the detailed manner in which are related not 
only the anecdotes of the Castle, but those of 
liaany peritOns of distinction, with a narrative Of 
the late intestine commotions, which originated s 
in the conduct of the present Bashaw, and 
which will be found to exhibit maiiy singular 
customs and incidents attendant on a Mooiiislh 
war. 

the state of Tripoli, owing to the change in 
Its government^ the ferocity of Useph Bssbaw 
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.ks in*eseiit sQvereiign, and the severity of die 
laW9 imposed by him, seems to prechide the 
poesibility of (^imilar miaute accounts being again 
collected, at least till some very distant periods 
and then diance must bring together coinciding 
. Circumstances, eqaally felicitous with those here 
. inentioned, to a£5>rd the necessary information. 
Considering the natural jealousy, howevi^, 4>f 
the African character, and the inveterate pri^- 
4ices which peculiarly characterize the Mopi]s, it 
ishardly within the bounds of human probability 
tfcat any traveller through the country, orevem 
anj resident clothed with diplomatic authority, 
i|f in be admitted to the social apd familiar at^ate 
4ef observation which was possessed by the 
auithor of theae letters. At tins tim^ therefore, 
when the attention, not only of the Britj^ 
public, but of the greater part of the civijiajed 
world, has, with eager curiosity, been turned 
towards the coast of Barbary, in expectation of 
there seeing a nearer approximation to the en- 
lightened principles of other nations, with regard 
to the personal rights and liberties of mankind ; 
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at this eventful period, which has akeacfy' 
yielded so many triumphs to justice, and which 
indicates still more extensive jind permanent 
blessings to follow over all the earth, an accu- 
rate, and, as it were, domestic picture of that 
country in general, or of any one of its so- 
vereignties in particular, cannot fail to fix the 
consideration of every one who has the exalted 
interests of humanity near to his heart* 

Under the existing circumstances, therefore^ 
of the relative situation of Europe and Africa, 
these letters will prove no less important to the 
political inquirer, than amusing to the public at 
large j laying open much that will materially 
assist the comprehensive views of the statesman, 
blended with all the rich entertainment which 
so greatly distinguished the correspondence of 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague. 
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RESIDENCE AT TRIPOLI. 



July S, 1783. 

I AM induced to believe that I shall be able^ 
during my stay here, to present to you a series 
of events not unworthy your perusal. I am the 
ipore confirmed in this belief from the peculiar 
facilities afforded me by a constant intercourse 
with the Bashaw and his family. I purpose 
simply to relate facts as they occur, with- 
out the least embellishment, as that, I conceive, 
would not increase the interest which they may 
probably inspire. 

Previous to entering the Bay of Tripoli, a 
few miles from the land, the country is rendered 
picturesque by various tints of beautiful verdure: 
no object whatever seems to interrupt the even- 
ness of the soil, which is of a light colour, al- 

VOL, I. B 



2 APPEARANCE OF TRIPOLI 

most white, and interspersed with long avenues 
of trees j for such is the appearance of the 
numerous palms planted in regular rows, and 
kept in the finest order. Their immense 
branches, coarse when near, are neat and dis- 
tinct at a distance. The land laying low and 
very level, the naked stems of these trees are 
scarcely seen, and the plantations of dates seem 
to extend for many miles in luxuriant woods 
and groves. On a nearer view, they present a 
more straggling appearance, and afford neither 
shelter nor shade from the burning atmo- 
sphere which every where surrounds them** 
The whole of the town appears in a semicircle, 
some time before reaching the harbour's mouth. 
The extreme whiteness of square flat buildings 
covered with lime, which in this climate encoun- 
ters the sun's fiercest rays, is very striking. The 
baths form clusters of cupolas very large, to the 
number of eight or ten crowded together in 
different parts of the town. The mosques have 
in general a small plantation of Indian figs and 
date-trees growing close to them, which, at a 



* Tripoli, the capital, and the Mo of antiquity, is situa- 
ted in latitude 32° 54/ north, longitude 13° 18' east, and 
built on a neck of land, which projects a short distance into 
the sea. 

Bhquiere's Letters from the Mediterranean^ vol. ii. p. 21. 



ON ENTERING THE BAY. 3 

distance, appearing to be so many rich gardens 
in different parts of the town, give the whole 
city, in the eyes of an European, an aspect truly 
novel and pleasing. On entering the harbour, 
the town begins to discover dilapidations from 
the destructive hand of time, large hills of rub- 
bish appearing m various parts of it. The cas- 
tle, or royal palace, where the Bashaw resides, 
is at the east end of the town, within the walls, 
with a dock-yard adjoining, where the Bey (the 
Bashaw's eldest son, and heir to the throne) 
builds his cruisers. This castle is very ancient, 
and is enclosed by a strong high wall which ap- 
pears impregnable j but it has lost all symmetry 
on the inside, from the innumerable additions 
made to contain the different branches of the 
royal family ; for there is scarcely an instance of 
any of the blood royal, as far as the Bashaw's 
great grandchildren, living without the castle 
walls. These buildings have increased it by de. 
grees to a littie irregular town* 

The arrival of Christians in the harbour occa- 
iions a great number of people to assemble at 
the mole-end and along the sea-shore, the natu- 
tural consequence of an African's curiosity, 
who, never having been out of his own country, 
finds as much amusement at the first sight of an 

B 9 
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European, as his own uncouth appearance affords 
to the newly arrived stranger. It consequently, 
after our arrival here, was not easy for us, du- 
ring some minutes, to draPW off our attention' 
from the extraordinary group we perceived. It 
was noon when we disembarked, an hour when, 
on account of the extreme heat at this seasod, 
no Moor of distinction leaves his house ; but a 
number of the Bashaw's chief officers, some of 
them from the Bashaw, and some on their own 
account, came to welcome Mr. Tully on his re- 
turn to Tripoli. This being the first time we 
had seen assembled together so many persons> 
splendidly arrayed in the fashion of the east, 
their appearance was rendered more striking. 
Their long flowing robes of satin, velvet* and 
costly furs, were exhibited amidst a crowd of mi- 
serable beings, whose only covering was a piece 
of dark brown homespun cotton, or a lighter 
web, resembling a dirty blanket, but which (by a 
wretched contrast) heightened the lustre of those 
who passed among them towards us. Of these 
brilliant figures I shall only describe three, who 
spent nearly the whole of the day with us j these 
wereMustapha Scriven (the prime minister), and 
two ambassadors, Hamet Coggia and Hadgi Ab- 
derrahman. The two latter have been at most of 
the courts of Europe ; their address is easy and 
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polite, and they are perfectly well-bred and well- 
informed. Hamet Coggia is by far the more 
enlightened of the two, differing from a Chris- 
tian in little more than his habit. Though an 
old man, he is still very handsome, and has a 
very fine figure. He speaks English perfectly 
well; visits much at the Christian houses; is 
easy in his manners ; and at dinner gives Eng- 
lish toasts and sentiments, and seems quite at 
home. Each of these persons had several at- 
tendants, consisting of Moorish officers and ser- 
vants, as well as black slaves. The dresses of 
the latter and their rattling arms, wer^ equally 
striking from their noise and brilliancy; for 
when these attendants were summoned near, 
little more could be heard than the din of the 
arms, with their long pendant silver chains. . 

The first minister had on a short jellick, or 
jacket, of crimson satin, embroidered with gold 
down the front, made like a waistcoat sewed up 
before and behind, and put on by introducing 
the head through an opening at the neck. Over 
this, he had a short caftan of purple velvet, 
open before, and with sleeves down to the wrists, 
slashed so as to turn up and shew a different co- 
loured stuff embroidered with silver: down the 
slash was sewed small gold-thread buttons close 

B 3 
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together, each button finished at top with a co- 
ral bead ; and the same kind of buttons were 
also on each side of the front, which was of 
gold and silver thread about four inches wide. 
A thick girdle, made of gold and silver, fasten, 
ed these two dresses at the waist. Over these, 
he had on another caftan made full, and long ' 
enough to reach the ground, of pale yellow da- 
mask, with light green satin cufis richly em- 
broidered round the edge with gold and silver, 
slashed and turned up j and over all, he wore a 
transparent white woollen bernuse, a sort of 
wrapping cloak immensely wide with a number 
of white tassels. He had this over the right 
shoulder and brought under the left arm: it 
hung gracefully over the dress and swept the 
ground as he walked along. This part of his 
habit had a beautiful effect, being as thin as 
gauze, and displaying clearly all the colours un- 
der it. He had on a very large white turban of 
the finest muslin^ with a green shawl passed 
carelessly over it and brought round the neck. 
Yellow half boots, and over them slippers of the 
same colour (which are taken off on going into 
an apartment), and a pair of long ^hite mudin 
trousers, reaching nearly to the ankle, complet- 
ed his dress. People of less consequence wear 
trousers of white cotton, or of blue or brown 
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coarse clotb^ and less ample* Handsome ones 
are about seven yards wide. The size of the 
turban increases here according to the rank of 
the wearer. Two or three of the highest in the 
suite that followed these persons had turbans of 
a very moderate size compared to those of their 
chiefs* The others had red cloth caps, round 
which was rolled two or three times a coloured 
shawl twisted, with one end brought round the 
neck, and the other flung over the left shoulder. 
These shawls are worn of the very finest texture 
by people of consequence, but only when they 
ride or hunt; and then the young men w^u* 
them to cover nearly the left eyebrow, and so 
high on the right side as to discover the ear. 
A young Moor thinks himself quite irresistible 
with his shawl worn in this manner j but it is 
sometimes fatal to the wearer, serving for the 
instrument of death, as it takes less time to 
tighten one end of it as it hangs round the vic- 
' tim^s neck, than to strangle him with the fatal 
cord, sent to him from the Bashaw. 

Hamet Coggia, who, the day before we ar- 
rived, wy appointed ambassador to Morocco, 
had on a dress very different from the rest : in- 
stead of the number of coverings I have just 
described, a bemuse of the finest soviet cloth," 
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whh gold lace at least six inches wide entirely 
round it, wrapped him completely up. These 
bernuses cost a considerable sum of money, and 
are a present from the Bashaw to each of his 
ambassadors at their departure on an embassy. 
From this description you will conceive that the 
Tripolitan dresses, almost covered with gold and 
silver, and with so much rich drapery over them, 
make a most superb appearance. 

The city of Tripoli is, or rather has been, 
surrounded by a prodigiously strong wall, and 
towers, which are now in bad order ; but per- 
sons of judgment in these matters say, that with 
repairs only, it might soon be made one of the 
strongest fortifications. The sea washes this 
town on three sides ; and on the fourth a sandy 
plain, called the Messea, joins it to the rest of 
the country. On the, east it is divided from 
^gypt by the dreary deserts (rf Barca, where 
none reside except occasionally the wandering 
Arab. ] r d J^ . . 

Not far firom this spot, it was, that idola- 
ters paid divine worship to their de^y Jupiter 
Ammon, under the %ure of a ram; and here 
stood the famous temple dedicated to his 
mm^f which fe^ could approach, on account 
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of the burning sands, which still divide the in- 
habitants, or islanders, of this sandy ocean from 
the rest of their species. Ages pass without a 
traveller attempting to cross these burning seas. 
This city is much less than either Algiers or 
Tunis, neither of which states have been Moor- 
ish kingdoms quite four hundred years. About 
the year 1400, three different bands of soldiers, 
under the protection of the Grand Signior, set- 
tled at Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers j and from 
them these people sprung. This state soon be- 
came very flourishing, and continued so till the 
rigorous siege it sustained from the Spaniards, 
who attacked it, under the general Don Pedro 
de Navarra. Since that period, though harassed^ 
by the Spanish and the English, and latterly by 
the French, it has continued in the possession 
of the Turks and Moors, and governed by a 
Turkish bashaw. It was tributary to the Porte 
for a long series of years, until freed from this 
yoke : it afterwards remained entirely under a 
Moorish sovereign. The town is so uneven with 
accumulated rubbish, on which they often build 
without removing it, that the thresholds of some ' 
of the street doors are on a level with the ter- 
races or tops of houses not far from them. The 
streets are narrow, but nearly double the width 
0{ those at Tunis and Algiers. There is only 
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one kind of vehicle used here for conveyance^ 
and that kept only by a few of the great Moors^ 
for the females of their families. It is a sort of 
palanquin, entirely enclosed with linen, and 
placed on the back of a camel. The one be- 
longing to the Bashaw is very richly and ele- 
gantly adorned, inside and out, and is merely 
for the purpose of conveying the ladies belong- 
ing to his own family to their country residen- 
ces. None of the ladies belonging to the royal 
£tmily ever walk in the streets, except when they 
go to their mosques, to fulfil a vow, or make an 
offering, which they frequently do on various 
occasions, but with the greatest circumspection. 
They go out as late as eleven or twelve o'clock 
at night, attended by a considerable guard from 
the castle. A number of black female slaves 
and Moorish servants form a large body, in the 
very centre of which the princess or princesses 
walk, with their own particular attendants or 
ladies encircling them. The guard continually 
announces them as they go, to give timely no- 
tice of their approach. Tbey have with them 
a great number of lights, and a vast quantity 
of burning perfume, which is carried in silver 
fiUagree vases, and also large silver ewers of rose 
and orange-flower water, to damp the burning 
perfume, which, during their walk, produces a 
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thick cloud around them^ composed of the finest 
aromatic odours. Either of these accompani- 
ments^ besides the vociferous cry of the guards, 
is fully suflScient to indicate the approach of the 
royal party, in time to leave the way clear for 
them ; and this is particularly necessary, as their 
law decrees no less a punishment than death for 
any person, who may be in the streets and remain 
there while their ladies are passing by, or for 
any man who may look at them from a window. 
Of course, every place is perfectly free from 
spectators before they come near to it. 

Women of a middle station of life generally 
go out on foot, but hardly ever without a female 
slave or attendant. They are then so complete- 
ly wrapped up, that it is impossible to discover 
more of them than their height, not easily even 
their size. They have a covering called a bara- 
can, which is about one yard and a half wide, 
and four or five in length. This conceals them 
entirely, and they hold it so close over their 
face, as scarcely to leave the least opening to 
see their way through it. The Jewesses wear 
this part of their dress nearly in the same way ; 
but they hold it in such a manner as clearly to 
discover one eye, which a Moorish woman dares 
not do if she have a proper regard for public 
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opinion, as her reputation would certainly suffer 
by it. 

• Merchandize is usually carried on the backs 
of camels and mules ; and the dust they raise, 
in these dry sandy streets, is intolerable. The 
town stands on a foundation of rock. Here 
and there are a few remains of pavement, some 
of which are very ancient, and appear evidently 
to be Roman. They do not excel here in shops, 
the best of these being little better than booths, 
though their contents are sometimes valuable, 
consisting of pearls, gold, gems, and precious 
drugs. There are two covered bazars, or mark- 
et-places i one of which is very large, and built 
in four aisles, meeting in a cross. These aisles 
are fitted up with shops, built on each side of 
them, containing every sort of merchandize, 
and having a way in the middle for purchasers to 
walk in. Several parts of this place are nearly 
dark, and the powerful smell of musk makes it 
very unpleasant to pass through it. The other 
bazar is much smaller, and has no shops in it. 
Thither only black men and women are brought 
for sale! The very idea of a human being, 
brought and examined as cattle for sale, is re- 
pugnant to a feeling heart ; yet this is one of 
their principal traffics. 
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In consequence of the ruinous state of this 
city, the Bashaw incurs a great deal of displea- 
sure from the Grand Signior, who rather than 
see it in the hands of the Christians, will garri- 
son it again with a Turkish force. Heavy tri- 
butes used to be paid the Grand Signior from 
hence, which for many years he has generously 
excused ; and if the Bashaw were to keep the 
place in order, the Porte would leave him in 
quiet possession of it. 

The exterior of the great mosque, where the 
deceased relations of the royal family are buried, 
is extremely handsome. It stands in the main 
street, near the gate of the city which leads to 
the country, and almost opposite to the palace. 
Before the door of this mosque there is a second 
entry of neat lattice wood-work, curiously car- 
ved, with two folding doors of the same work : 
a great number of beautifully coloured tiles, with 
which the bottom of the lattice work is set, 
gives it an appearance of delicate neatness very 
pleasing to the eye. Over the doors of all the 
mosques are long sentences from the Koran 
sculptured and painted ; those over the door of 
this mosque being more richly gilt and painted, 
and the sculpture much handsomer than in any 
others in the town. There is another mosque at 
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no great distance^ having a door of most curious 
workmanship, carved in wood by the Moors. 
We stopped to look at it, but could not enter 
the building, it being the time of divine ser* 
vice. The appearance of the Moors at prayer 
was as solemn as it was strange. They were 
at that part of the service which obliged 
them to prostrate themselves and salute the 
earth: the whole congregation was according- 
ly in this posture, absorbed in silent adoration. 
Nothing seemed capable of withdrawing their 
attention for a moment from the object they 
were engaged on. The eye was alternately di- 
rected from earth to heaven, and from heaven to 
earth again, yncaught by any objects around, 
unheeded even by each other. They seemed 
wholly enwrapped in the prayers they offered up 
in this humble manner from the ground. There 
are no seats in the mosque, no desks, nor has- 
socks, nor pews: the people stand promiscu- 
ously together, without distinction of rank or 
dress. The women are not permitted to attend 
public worship : they go to the mosques only 
at midnight. 

The coffee bazar is where the Turks meet to 
hear and tell the news of the day, and to drink 
coffee : it is filled with coffee houses, or rather 
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coffee kitchens, which within are very black 
with smoke, and in which nothing but coffee is 
dressed. No Moorish gentlemen enter these 
houses, but send their slaves to bring out coffee 
to them at the doors, where are marble couches, 
shaded with green arbours. These couches are 
furnished with the most rich and beautiful mats 
and carpets. Here are found, at certain hours 
of the day, all the principal Moors, seated cross- 
legged, with cups of coffee in their hands, made 
as strong as the essence itself. The coffee ser- 
ved to the ladies of the castle has sometimes in 
it a quanti|:y of cinnamon, cloves, and nutmeg. 
The Moors, when at these coffee-houses, are 
waited on by their own black servants, who stand 
constantly by their masters, one with his pipe, 
another with his cup, and a third holding his 
handkerchief while he is talking, as his hands 
are absolutely necessary for his discourse, he 
marks with the forefinger of his right hand upon 
the palm of his left, as accurately as we do with 
a pen, the different parts of his speech, a com- 
ma, a quotation, or a striking passage. This 
renders their manner of conversing very singular; 
and an European, who is not used to this part 
rf their discourse, is altogether at a loss to un- 
derstand what the speakers mean. 
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One of the grandest arches of antiquity stands 
yet entire at the Marine. The old arch, as the 
Moors term it, was built so long ago as A. D. 
164, by. a Roman who had thecontrol of the 
customs. . He erected it in honour of, and du- 
ring the joint reigns of Marcus Aurelius and 
Lucius iElius Verus. Marcus Aurelius, on the 
death of Antoninus Pius, with whom Lucius 
Verus likewise reigned, took him also as his col- 
league in the empire, though Lucius Verus had 
proved so vile a character that Antoninus did 
not nominate him at his death. When, in l&l, 
these two emperors began to reign, they chang- 
ed their names, which accounts for the great 
number of initials in the inscriptions on the arch. 
When this arch was built, there were few habif 
tations nearer this place than Labeda> the Lep- 
tis Magna of the ancients, which is about three 
days' journey from Tripoli. Lucius Verus was 
at this^time rioting in the woods of Daphne at 
Antioch, and committing all kixids of outrages 
throughout Africa; and the Romans having 
strayed to the spot where Tripoli now stands, to 
hunt wild beasts, found under this arch a wel- 
come retreat from the burning rays of the sun 
at noon-day. It is thought by all good judges 
to be handsomer than any of the most celebrated 
in Italy, as the temple of Janus, though built 
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of marble, and esteemed one of the finest of 
these, edifices, has only a plain roof. This ^rch 
is very high, but does not appear so, being from 
the great accumulation of sands carried thither 
by the winds, exactly as deep beneath the sur* 
face of the earth as it is high above it. It is 
composed of stones so extremely large, that it 
seems wonderful how they were conveyed 
nither, considering there are neither stone nor 
stone cpiarries in this country ; and it is no less 
e;s:traordinary in such a country as this, how 
they could be raised to form this Immense arch. 
No cement has been used to fasten them toge- 
ther, yet so solid are they that the hand of time, 
in^ts continual ravages around it, has left this 
monument of antiquity uninjured. The ceiling 
is of the most beautiful sculpture, a small part 
of which only remains in view, as the Moors, 
blind to its beauties, have for some time filled it 
-Up with rubbish and mortar, to form shops 
in the interior of the arch. On the outside are 
imormous groups of whole-length figures of men 
;?md women, which those who are versed in anti- 
j^ty can easily explain j but they are too much 

* « jpom away by time for others to understand them* 
100 JittJe inclination is there to search for anti- 

/ jflili^B, that those which remain are in general 
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undisturbed. Europeans are often tempted to 
bring these antiquities to light : and they might 
doubtless make great and useful discoveries; 
but the Moors and jealous Turks will not per- 
mit them to disturb a stone, or movp a grain of 
sand on such an account ; and r^eated messs^^ 
have been sent from the castle on these occawms 
to warn Christians of their dangerr ^ 

Without the walls of the town are frequMtfy 
found pieces of tesselated pavement, known to 
have been laid down two thousand years ago. At 
Labeda very considerable remains of Roman 
buildings are still standing nearly buried in the 
sands. So grand were the Roman edifices, that 
from Labeda, seven granite pillars c^ an im« 
mense size were for their beauty transported to 
France, and used in ornamenting one of the 
palhces built for Louis XIV. At Zavia, which 
is but a few hours ride from hence, an amphi- 
theatre, built by the Romans^ is stiU standing 
entire, with five degrees of steps : its interior 
is one hundred and forty^ight feet in diamettf . 

When we reflect, that on the northern extre- 
mity <tf Africa, the Grecians founded Cyrene 
and settled other colonies^ while the Phoenicians 
built the city of Carthage, afterwards conquered 
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by the Romaas,* with ail the kingdoms of Nu- 
fftidia, and that this is the same spot on which 



*^ T^whtds the end of the fourth century, Tripoli, then 
the ancient city eif (Ea, was obliged for the first time to 
ahut its gates against an hostile invasion : several of its most 
boneura&le eitisena were surprised and massacred ; the vMla- 
g9B, and even the suburbs^ were pillaged; and the vinea 
and fruit-trees of their rich territory were extirpt^ed by the 
lavages of Getalia. The provincials implored the protec* 
tion of Count Romanus, who had long exercised the 
mOitary command of Africa ; but they soon found that 
Aeir Roman governor was not less cruel and rapacious than 
Ihe harbariand. As they were inc^able of furnishing the 
four thousand camels> and the exorbitant present which he 
requited, before he wo\M march to the assistitfice of Tripoli^ 
his demand waa equitident to a refusal ; and he might jintly 
be aocased as the author of the public calamity. In the 
annual assembly of the three cities^ they nominated two 
deputies, to lay at the feet of Ae Emperor Valentinian the 
customary offering of a gold Victory, and to accompany 
^s tribute of duty, rather thim of gratitude, with an 
hnnble complaint, that they were ruined by the enemy 
and belayed by their governor. The County however, 
iong praotiaed in the arts of corruption, had taken care to 
secinre the venal friendship of one of the ministers of 
Valentiman ;» and, by a repetition of the same means, where 
thijr could most avail, contmued to avert the vengeance 
^ the emperor from his own guilty head to the innocent 
ao&rers. The president of Tripoli was publicly executed 
at Udca, and four distinguiAed citizens were put to death, 
by the exj^ess Ofder of the emperor* On Genseric's in- 
vasion of Africa, Tripoli was included in the Vandal king- 
c 2 doms; 
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Tripoli, Algiers, and Tunis now stand, it is 
no wonder that Roman vestiges are yet to be 



doms ; and, when this monarchy was subverted by Belisariut, 
it was one of the five stations in which the Roman general 
established dukes or commanders. 

After the standard of Mohamed had waved victorioutf itf 
the east, AbdaUah, the lieutenant of the Caliph Othman, 
at the head of 40,000 Mussuhnans, contended, in the vicinity 
of this city, with a numerous army of the imperial troops, 
#»r the dominion of Africa. Their ardour was unabated by 
ft painful march. They had pitched their tents before it ; 
a reinforcement of Greeks was surprised and cut to pieces 
on the sea-shore ; but the fortifications of Tripoli resisted 
the first assaults ; and the Saracens were tempted, by the 
i^proach of the prefect Gregory, to relinquish the labours 
of the siege for the perils and losses of a decisive action.^ 
It is reported that his standard was followed by 120,000 
men i were it so, the regular lords of the empire must have 
been lost in the disorderly crowd of Africans, wfaa formed, 
the numbers, not the strength of his host. 

For several days the two armies were fiercely engaged 
from the dawn of light to the hour of noon, when the heat 
and fatigue compelled them to seek shelter and refreshment 
in their respective camps. The daughter of Gregory^ a 
maid of incomparable beauty and spirit, is said to have, 
fought by his side. From her earliest youth, she was 
trained to mount on horseback, to draw the bow, and 
to wield the scimitar; and the richness of her arms aikd 
apparel was conspicuous in the foremost ranks of the battle. 
Her hand, with 100,000 pieces of gold, was offered for the 
head of the Arabian general ; and the youths of Afiica were 
excited by the prospect of the glorious prize. Zobeir^ 

a young 
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found here, notwithstanding the neglect and 
destruction of the Arab, who is careless of the 
preservation of works of art. Tripoli was cal- 
led by the ancients Tripolis, as being one of 
the three cities of Leptis, CEa, and Sabrata ; it 
is on the site of CEa, and was the birth-place of 
Apulius. I make no apology for reminding you 
of these historical facts, as by referring to them 
at present, they contribute to interest you con- 
siderably more for the part of the world I write 
from. Most of the cities and towns in the king- 
dom of Tripoli exhibit many interesting remains 

a young and noble Arab, advised Abdallah to retort the 
offer on the imperial prefect. At the same time, he recom- 
mended that a part of the Mussulman* forces should lie 
concealed in their tents, while the remainder kept up the 
usual morning contest with the enemy. When the wearied 
troops of the empire had retired to prepare for the refresh- 
ment of the evening, unbridled their horses, and laid aside 
their armour, on a sudden the charge was sounded ; the Ara- 
bian camp poured forth a host of fresh and intrepid warriors ; 
and the long line of the Greeks and Africans was surprised, 
assaulted, and overturned. The victory was complete, and 
Tripoli opened its gates to the conquerer. Gregory fell by 
the sword of Zobeir ; but the enthusiastic warrior disdained 
to claim the reward proposed at his own suggestion : nor 
would his achievement have been known, had not the tears 
and exclamations of the captive maid, on seeing him, pro^ 
claimed what his own modesty had concealed. — Mayer. 

• This word is called, in Mayer, Moslems* 
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which prove their antiquity. Bengazi, which is 
a very short distance from Tripoli, governed by 
a Bey, or viceroy, under the Bashaw, is the an- 
cient.city of Berenice, built by Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus, 284 years before Christ. Near to Ben- 
gazi, at Derne, which is also governed by a Bey 
from Tripoli, in the village of Rasem, are consi- 
derable ruins of a tower and fortifications built by 
the Vandals. On the coast near Tripoli is the 
island of Jerbi, known to be the Meninx of the 
ancients. This island has been in the possession 
of the Bashaws of Tripoli from the time that 
the Moors, by burying nearly the whole of their 
own army and that of their enemy in the sea, 
drove from it the Dukes of Alva and Medina^ 
Celi, in the fifteenth century. From the island 
of Jerbi they bring to Tripoli great quantities of 
fruit, of nearly the size of a bean, and of a 
bright yellow when fresh. This fruit is the pro- 
duce of a tree which grows there, and is said by a 
French author to be the lotus of the anciente.* 



* He says, *< Sur la cdte de cette isle, on trouve un arbre 
'< appell^ par les anciens Lothus, qui porte un fruit, de la 
^' grosseur d'uneflve, et jaune commedu saffiran^ quiaungotkt 
<< si exquis, que les Grecs disaient que ceux qui en avoient 
^* une fois go(kt6> oublidrent lem patrie!" And as the an- 
cient Lotophagi (a people so called from their feeding on 

the 
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The Moors call it the karroob, and with the 
$eeds or stones of this fruit they weigh dia- 
monds and pearls ; the value of the diamond is 
ascertained by the number of karroob stones. 
A considerable city in the neighbourhood of 
Tripoli, of the n^ae of Bona, is built entirely 
with the ruins of Hippo Regius,* and is little 

the fruit lotos) are known to have been that race of inhabitants 
who lived near the Lesser S3ntes> where this island is, it is 
more probable that this was the fruit known by the name 
of lotus than the jubad or the date, which are found all over 
Africa, and which some writers have thought to be the lotus. 
The celebrated Mr. Bruce says, that Gerbi-or Girbo, is 
the Meninx of the ancients, or the island of the Lotophagi. 
Ulysses visited this country on his return from the Trojan 
war. 

Not prone to ill, not strange to foreign guests, 
They eat, they drink, and nature gives the feast. 
The trees around them all their fruit produce, 
I#otus the name ; divine nectareous juice ! 
(Thence call'd Lotophagi), which whoso tastes, 
Insatiate riots in the sweet repasts ; 
Nor other home nor other care intends. 
But quits his house, his country, and his friends. 

Homer*s Ody$$eyy Book ix. 

* Hi^>po Regius is famous for having been the episcopal 
9M of Saint Augustine, who died here whilst it was be^- 
si^ed by the Vandals, in the year 430. A council was 
held here in the year 39S, Saint Augustine at that time 
being only a priest. This city is mentioned by Ptolemy, 
Strabo, Pliny, and Mela; Silius Italicus also speaks of it. 

c 4 
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more than a mtte distant from the place where 
that ancient city stood. The desert adjoining 
Tripob', and leading towards Egypt, still bears 
the name of Barca^f given it by the Romans on 
account of the fierceness of its inhabitants at 
that time. The couriers from Tripoli cross these 
deserts in their way to Grand Cairo, mounted 
on dromedaries, which the Moors esteem much 
swifter than a horse. The couriers are obliged 
to be fastened on with cords, to prevent their be- 
ing thrown off by the fleetness of the animal ; and 
owing to the extreme difficulty of passing these 
dreary regions, the couriers can seldom quit 
their caravans, and are generally from twenty- 
five to thirty days on the way from Tripoli to 
Cairo. 

On this part of the desert, towards Egypt> 
are islands of inhabitants environed by oceans 
of sand, which completely separate them from 
each other and from the rest of the world. 



f The country of Barca is said to have derived its name 
from the ancient city of Barce, built according to Herodo- 
tus, by Battus, son of Arcesilas, King of Egypt, and 
afterwards destroyed by A^masis. This country is very bar« 
ran, and full of rocks and sandy plains. 

Herodotusy lib. iv. — Strabo, lib. xvu.^Ptolemi^, 
lib. iv. c. ^.^^Pomfonius Mehy lib. i. c. 8. 
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None attempt to approach their habitations 
through the burning regions which surround 
them. Among these islands, called by the an- 
cient geographers, Oases, was that of Ammonica, 
where lived the worshippers of Jupiter Ammon.* 
But as the credit of that deity decreased, the 
road to Ammonica was insensibly lost, and it is 
not known whether such a nation now exists. 
Only a few islands in this part of the desert are 
known to the caravans, where they stop in case 
of extreme necessity for refreshment and repose, 
after the hardships of a journey more dreadful 
than can be conceived, and which would not 
often be completed, but by the help of the com- 
pass and a knowledge of astronomy. The vast 



* Ammon and Hammon, a name of Jupiter, worshipped 
in Lybia. He appeared under the form of a ram to Bacchus, 
who, with his army, su£Pered extreme thirst in the deserts 
of Africa, and shewed him a fountain. Upon this^ Bac- 
chus erected a temple to his father, under the name of 
Jupiter Ammon, f . e. the Sandys with the horns of a ram. 
The temple of Jupiter Ammon was in the deserts of Lybia 
nine days* journey from Alexandria. It had a famous Ora- 
cle) which was consulted by Hercules, Perseus, and others, 
but when it pronounced Alexander to be the son of Jupiter, 
such flattery destroyed its long established reputation. 

Q^inhiCs CufiiuSf lib. iv. c. 7.— -4ma«, lib. iii. c. 2. — 
Sh'abOy lib. i. c. V7 .'^Patuaniasy lib. ill. 
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and sadden shifting of the sands, levelling 
mountains in one spot and raising them in ano- 
ther, so completely varies the aspect of the way, 
that the traveller, bewildered, knows not where 
he is except by such aid. Other islands are 
also here, where the inhabitants will probably 
be Insulated from the rest of the world to the 
end of time. Close to these deserts is Penta- 
pdis, a country of the Cyrenaica,* where stood 
the five cities of AppoUonia, Cyrene, Arsino3, 
Ptolemais, and Berenice. This part of Barbary, 

* The Cyrcnaica, so called from the city of Cyrene, 
was also denominated the Pentapolis^ firom the five cities it 
contained, which, for several ceituries, were in a mcst 
flourishing condition. The successors of Battus, first king 
of this state, reigned for upwards of three hundred years, 
after which period it became a commonwealth, and had 
many sanguinary diiqputes irith the republic of Carthage 
about the limits of their respective territories. Tasso's idea 
of the Cjrreiiaica is both just and happily expressed ^^ 
Rodi e Creta lootane inverso'l Polo 
Non sceme ; e pur lungo Africa sen viene, 
Sul mar culta e ferace ; addentro solo 
Fertil di mostri e d'infeconde arene. 
La Marmarica rade ; e rade il suolo 
Dove ctaque cittadi ebbe Cirene ; 
Qui Tolomita; e poi con Tonde chete, 
Sorger si mira il fabuloao liete. ; 

Gerusakmme USbenOa^ c. IS.-^Blofuimf's Letters Jrom 
the MediterraneaHf vol. iL p. 3. 
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once called, from its great fertility, the granary 
of the Romans, is recently much fallen off. The 
failure of its produce is attributed to the want 
of rains, which were formerly much more co- 
pious and frequent in this country, than they 
have been of late years. The steep mountains 
of Gouriana are the only ones seen on a clear 
day from the city of Tripoli, and seem to be 
a long ridge of high black hills. These, and 
the sands, are inhabited by numerous tribes of 
Arabs, among which are those of the Tahow- 
nees, Acas, Benoleeds, Nowalles, Wargammas, 
and others. These Arabs form three classes; 
the first, those who come from Arabia, the se- 
cond the Arabs of Africa, and the third, the 
wandering Bedouins. The first two are equally 
warlike, handsome in their persons, generous in 
their temper, honourable in their dealings, grand 
and ambitious in all their proceedings when In 
power, and abstemious in their food. They 
possess great genius, and enjoy a settled chear- 
fulness, not in the least bordering on buffoonery. 
Each of these tribes are governed by a chief, 
whose title is Sheik, by whose laws all those 
under him are directed, judged and punished* 
Each family has a chief of its own kindred, 
whose authority in the same manner extends to 
life imd dtath. Their ttnde i« war. Tfiey serve 
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as auxiliary troops to whoever pays them best : 
most of them are at present considered as being 
in the interest of the Bashaw of TripoU. The 
Bedouins* are hordes of petty wandering mer- 
chantSi trading with what they carry from place 
to place. They manufacture a dark cloth for 
baracans, and thick webs of goats' hair, used to 
cover tents, which they sell to the Moors, 

These Bedouins, in the spring of the year, 
approach Tripoli from the Kanur$,f adjoining 
the town. Here they sow their com, wait till 
they can reap it, and then disappear till the year 



* The Bedouins were anciently called Scenka^ because 
they lived in tents in the deserts, and subsisted principally 
by the robbery of the caravans on their road to Mecca. 
They are armed with sabres and lances^ but are ignorant of 
the use of fire-arms: their horses are small, but extremely 
swift and capable of bearing great fatigue. It is said they 
are Mahomedans, but they do not observe the ceremonies 
of this religion, as they only repeat occasionally the word 
bismiUahy that is, in the name of God. 

Theoenoty Voyage de L&oant. 

As for Bedouin, the words Bedavi, Bedcmyy and Bedeve, 
signify, according to D*Arvieux (Voy. dans la Palestine, 
p. 112, note a), ** an Inhabitant of the De$ert** 

Dr. Clarke* s Tra'oeky vol. ii. part i. p. 491* 

t Pianura is the Italian for plain* This word frequently 
occurs. 
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f<Alomng. During the stay of these people in 
the Pianura, the women weave, and sell their 
work to the Tripolitans. They pitch their tenta 
under the walls of the city, but cannot enter the 
town gate without leave ; and for any misde- 
tneanour the Bedouins may commit, their chief 
is answerable to the Bashaw. Besides being di* 
vided into hordes, each family is governed by 
its own chief, in the same manner as those of 
the Arabs. Both the Arabs and Bedouins still 
retain many customs, described in sacred and 
profane history, and are in almost every thing 
the same people as we find mentioned in the 
earliest accounts. I expect to see a great deal 
of them, and to write you more of their man- 
ners in future letters. The Sultans, or Kings 
of Fezzan and Borno, are both tributary to the 
Bashaw of Tripoli. The grandfather of the pre- 
sent King of Fezzan was, in 1714f brought pri- 
soner to Tripoli, by Hamet the Great, grand- 
father of the present Bashaw. The Moors of 
Fezzan and Borno* are of a dark copper colour. 



* Bonio> a city andkbgdom in the Nigritia, with, a 
desert and lake of the Bfoae name, is the country of the an- 
cient Garamantes. It is said these people live in common, 
and bring up as their, own such children as resemble them. 
.Hie lake Borno is celebrated because it is crossed by the 
Niger. Moreri^ Diet, Historique. 
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aitnoit black. They are many shades darker 
than the Tripolitans who inhabit the countries 
at 1^ small distance from Tripoli; for the Moors 
in the city and suburbs of Tripoli are,' in gene- 
ral, white. To each of the cities belonging to 
tbe Bashaw he sends a viceroy with the title of 
Bey, and to the lesser districts a governor, who 
is denominated a Cyde. The disunion among 
llie Moorish princes preventing the Bashaw from 
attending as rigidly as usual to those govern^ 
ments, the Cydes are suffered to neglect goii^ 
out to their different cyderies till it is absolutely 
necessary for the Bashaw to receive his tributes^ 
which are then, for want of time, taken by force 
from the people. Where the Cydes have re- 
mained at their posts, they have found the 
Moors loyal to the Bashaw, and hav.e gathered 
the tributes easily; while the Moors, who are 
harassed at other cyderies, have become trouble- 
some and dangerous to the state. Among these 
cyderies are those of the Messeah, (including 
the villages of the Sucariand the Amrose), Ta« ^ 
jura, Mezzurata, Messlata, Zavia, Zuarra, and 
others. Near the Messeah is a large district of 
land, under the jurisdictioii, and in the posses- 
sion of a priest This district is called the 
Seide^ which was the name of its former priest, 
and means Um. It is ^ sanctuaxy whick can^ooC 
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be violated by the Bashaw himself. The life of 
a murderer within its walls is sacred. He may 
be starved out, by his friends being prevented 
from relieving him, but he cannot be taken 
thence by force* 



July 29, irSS. 
The Moors' great fast of Ramadan* is near- 
ly finished : it has been dreadful to them on ac- 
count* of the violent heat at this time of the 
year. The batteries of the castle are fired at the 
beginning and termination of this fast, and the 
flags are hoisted on all the mosques and forts, 
the signal for which is one large cannon fired 
from the Bashaw's castle. This fast finishes oti 
the first appearance of the next new moon afier 
it is begun, but does not exceed thirty days if 
the moon be not visible at that period. During 
the whole of this fast the true Mussulmans taste 
nothing from sun-rise till sun-set. A guard is 
appointed merely for the purpose of passing 
through every part of the city at dawn of day, 



* ^ The mondi of Ramadan shall ye fitit> in which the 
K4ftmwmmnt doum fir«m HeaTen.'* 

SalfiKoran^ chap. ii> p. 21. 
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which is the hour when the Moors announce 
their adan^ or first prayers. This guard warns 
the people in time, to make a hot meal before 
sun-rise, that they may be enabled to wait for 
food till sun-set The people are summoned by 
a most uncouth noise made by this guard, who 
carries with him a tin vessel or box, with pieces 
of loose iron in it These discordant sounds are 
substituted for those of bells, which are un- 
known here, not being allowed by the religion 
of the Moors. The adan (morning) is the time 
of the first five songs or prayers, which the 
Moors chant during the twenty-four hours, from 
the tops of their mosques, walking round on the 
outiddes of them, with a flag of Mecca in their 
hands. The second prayer is exactly at noon^ 
day. The third is at the middle hour between 
noon and sun-set, and is called here lezero« The 
fourth is at sun-set, and the fifth att one hour and 
a half after sun-set, and is called the last ma^ 
rabut 

These calls answer exactly to our bells and 
church clocks : it is the method by which the 
people are summoned to prayer, and of course 
announces the hour of the day. The good 
Mussulmans are so strict in their observance 
of this fast^ that during a land wind, which 
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happened three days ago, and wbich occasioned 
a confined burning heat that threatened siiffoca^ 
tion, resembling what is felt from the mouth of 
the fiercest oven, no decent Moor was seen to 
break his fast, and lessen his anguish by tasting 
water, and there were several instances of their 
dropping down in the streets overcome with 
excessive thirst, in which cases the people 
present sprinkled water on their faces, but never 
attempted to wet their lips with it. Those who 
can, sleep the greatest part of the day ; but the 
Bey and the rest of the Bashaw's sons divert 
themselves in riding out on the sands, almost 
every day during the Ramadan. After several 
hours hard racing they retire to lazero, or after- 
noon prayer, to one of the Bashaw*s palaces out 
of town, and undressing themselves bathe in a 
Gebbia (a large reservoir of spring water in the 
garden, shaded with mulberry trees). This is 
all the refreshment they take in the most violent 
heats. They never fail to be in town by sun-set,, 
the hour of breaking the fast. The gates of 
the consulary houses being always open at this 
hour, the Moors flock in five or six together, in 
order to drink the first moment they can. The 
servants, chiefly Moors, are ready n^ waiting, 
through religion and afellow-feeling, tomeetthem 
half-way with a vessel of fresh water, and many 
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t?ho come ai^ so exhausted as not to have vofcci 
left to ask for it, nor strength to stand to dtink 
it: some have fainted in the ^i£kr, or hall, 
before the servant could bring it to them. 

The Jews have a &at of seven days and sefen 
nights, which many pretend to have kept } bat 
as reason convinces us that nature is une^pisd. to 
such a task, they are certainly mistaken theav 
selves^ or wish to mislead others. Several o£ 
them own candidly thait they have attempt^ 
this long &st, but have not succeeded, whicb 
i^ most likely to be true with all oi them. A 
very handsome Jewess, about sixteen years old,^ 
at present a servant in our bouse, endeavoured 
to sustain this fast unknown to us, as she knew^ 
we did not approve of a proceeding so opposite 
to common sense, which might probably cause 
her death. The girl grew extremely ill, but did 
not own, though often questioned, that she was^ 
keeping this fast. As she did not sleep in th^ 
house, we could not ascertain the truth i till she 
was laid up at home about the fourth day, when 
nature unable to resist longer, she fell senseless 
on the floor. Theinside oi her mouth was cove- 
red with avery thick white skin, and her breath 
was shockingly oflfensive. Her friends inime- 
diately poured new milk and sweet oil down her 
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throM ; and by the greatest precaution being 
taken in the quality and quantity of what she ate 
and drank for several days^ she at last recovered» 
but fbr many weeks she was the exact colour of 
a lemon, though previously she had the finest 
complexion possible. 

The Moors, after their long fast of thirty 
days, particularly in this extreme hot weather, 
watch with such anxiety and eagerness for the 
new moon which puts a period to it, that it 
is become a proverb in their language, when 
they ardently desire a thing, that they wish fcfr 
it, as for the moon of Ramadan. The morning 
after- this fast, the castle guns and those of all 
the batteries round the town announce the feast 
of Beiram, which lasts three days in town and 
seven in the country. All sorts of noise and 
rioting seem to make up for what they have 
suffered during the fast. Men go about dressed 
in all kinds of strange and awkward garbs, 
resembling nothing in heaven above or in the 
earth beneath. Though they call themselves 
by the names of lions, camels, &c. the greatest 
complaisance cannot lead you to make out the 
least similitude to any thing but a bundle of , 
sticks and rags strangely packed up together. 
They go about dancing with reeds and other 
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music Swings are erected between two ex- 
tremely high wheels in the streets, where the 
people swing for a small piece of money each. 
No fish can be procured during this feast» as the 
boats are all taken up in rowing the common 
people about the harbour. Though drinking 
wine^ is against the law of Mahomet, immense 
numbers of Moors get intoxicated with a liquor 
they call lakaby,t which i$ extracted from the 
date tree, and which rende^ them very troublcr 
some, as it literally throw^ them into a state o€ 
mtidness. In fact, during these three or four 
days it is dangerous for Christians to go into the 



* The drinking of wine, unde^ which all sorts of inebria- 
ting and strong liquors are comprehended^ is forbidden in 
the Koran jn more places than one. Some mdeed haTe 
imagined that excess therein is only forbidden, and that the 
moderate use of wine is allowed by two passages in the same 
book. 

Sale's Korauy PreUm. Discourse, p. 21 

f The lakaby runs generally for a month, at the rate of 
two gallons a day, and the tree is then marked : the fruit 
does not grow again until the expiration of three years. It 
sometimes haf^ps that a tree bears the operation of tailing, 
if I may use die expression, five or six times ; it dien d2e«^ 
mid is converted into rafters for houses : so that the date tree 
is infinitely more important than many people in Europe 
suppose. 

Blaqukre^s Letters, vol. ii. p. 43. 
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Streets. In the consuls' bouses, a table is set out 
in tbe court yard and kept covered witb fresb sup- 
plies of wine, oil, bread, and olives, during the 
three days of the feast, for as many hampers, cou- 
ches, and black slaves belonging to the Bashaw, 
as chuse to partake of it, and the dragomen, or 
guards, call them in, in parties, according to 
their rank. During the feast, every night all 
the mosques are illuminated. The town not 
being otherwise lighted, but totally dark, shews 
to great advantage, the bright glare of several 
rows of lamps round the top of each high mos- 
que. The coffee bazar, I before mentioned, is 
illuminated from one end to the other, during 
every night of the feast, till after one or two 
o'clock in the morning. We walked in it one 
evening during the Beiram, till after twelve 
o'clock ; it was, on each side, crowded with the 
first people in the place, most of them richly 
dressed. The perfumes of amber, orange flowers, 
and jessamine, were much too strong to be agree- 
able. From the immense quantity of lamps the 
whole place was as light as during the day. 
After they have broken the fast at sun-set the 
great Moors all assemble here for recreation, 
to talk of the news of the day, and to drink 
coffee. 

D a 
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It was on one of tbeae evenings in this bazar^ 
thirty years ago, and in the beginning of the 
present Bashaw's reign, that an odd accidtent 
happened, which in that hour determined die 
fiite of Tripoli. An Arnaut, who bad be^i 
sent upon an expedition from the Grand Signior, 
with some small vessels, and between five and 
six hundred men on board c^ them under his 
command, put into the harbour of Tripoli for 
provisions, sometime before the fast of Ramaduu 
The government, though much more energetic 
than it is now, was still like the Moorish states, 
very weak. Many people were greatly discon^* 
tented, and this man finding several of the chief 
officers displeased with the Bashaw, and ripe 
for rebellion, and having also oWrved that a 
part of the fortifications near the sea, for want 
af a few days' labour, rendered that part of the 
city easy of access, formed the extraordinary 
idea of attempting, with his handful of people, 
the capture of Tripoli by surprise ; and had not 
one of his emissaries committed the most grossly 
Ignorant act that can be imagined, he would 
most probably have succeeded in this strange 
undertaking. He tampered with some of the 
great people, who tired of the reins of the Ba* 
shaw, or of the manner in which he held them, 
and instigated by the hope of gain from the 



s^iis of the government, determined to fiivour 
his plan. Amongst these was the Sheik* With- 
out the concurrence of so capital a personage^ it 
k not probaMe th^t the Arnaiit would have lu^ 
dertaken thij enterprise. Late one evening he 
landed the greatest part of his crew, under the 
!*ftlls of what the Moors call the Spanish castle, 
at the decayed part of the fortifications, an4 
took possession of it The guns on that side> 
which had lain neglected and out of use for 
years, exactly commanded the Bashaw's palace* 
These the Arnauts immediately set about put- 
ting in order The port-holes since that titoe 
have been filled up and no guns placed on that 
side of the castle. This fort being left without 
a proper guard, the Arnauts founfd an easy ad- 
mission. They got into it unobserved^ and itti^ 
mediately proceeded to place in it a great quan- 
tity of ammunition from their ships, and about 
ten o'clock at night, during the Ramadan, 
when all the great Moors were assembled in the 
coffee bazar, the chief Arnaut sent one of his 
people with a message to his friend the Sheik, 
and ordered the man to take particular notice 
and bring word back, who of the great people 
were at the bazar. This man, probably intoxi- 
cated and not clearly understanding his master*s 
project, when he got up to the Sheik, who was 
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surrounded by every body of consequence in tbc 
place^ was struck by a most extravagant idea, 
and while he was delivering his message secretly 
pulled out a pistol and shot the Sheik dead at 
the instant. Such a violent step, of course, 
spread a general alarm. The man was dis- 
patched in a moment by the hands of the people 
round him. The greatest part of the Amauts 
were immediately cut to pieces ; the rest saved 
themselves by flying on board the ships in the 
greatest disorder. Their chief escaped, after 
several hours, to one of the Christian houses, 
where he remained concealed some days, and 
afterwards by the help of a disguise got into a 
vessel. Thus ended this ill conducted conspi- 
racy, the failure of which saved the Bashaw's 
throne for that time. 



Septembers, 1783. 
In all parts of Barbary, as at Constantinople, 
a guard of two dragoipen are sent from the go- 
vernment to reside at the ministers' houses: 
these guards accompany the family wh^n they 
walk out. Here they are strengthened by an 
additional guard granted by the Bashaw, if the 
Christians wish to proceed to a distance from 
the city, as the Bashaw will not be answerable 
for the safety of the Christians on account of the 
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Arabs, ^vvho are now particularly troublesome, 
owing to the scarcity of every thing at this 
period, and the circumstance of enforcing tlie 
Bashaw's taxes on them. In Algiers, the Chris- 
tian families are obliged to let the dragoman 
dkie at their own table. He is there a complete 
spy on all that passes, having it in his power to 
r^^rt what he pleases to the Dey, which is the 
cause of great disturbances and often endangers 
. the lives of the Christians ; but in this part of Bar- 
bary the Christians are particularly well treated. 

In our walk this afternoon to the westward, 
we passed a great number of Bedouins from 
the deserts, I may say moveable villages of 
them. They are the first I have seen since 
my arrival, this being the season of the year 
when they approach to Tripoli to profit from 
the soil, it being too barren where they come 
from, to admit of the same cultivation it does 
here. Their tents are pitched very near the 
walls, in the green parts of the plain adjoining 
the town. They are divided into a prodigious 
number of tribes, and distinguished by the names 
of their chiefs. Each tribe forms a sort of vil- 
lage, and each family has a tent or portable hut 
• of its own. They traffic with the people of 
Tripoli. Among the things they bring into 
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town are woollen baracans, which they weave 
in their huts and grounds. Each Sheik, *" or 
chief, is answerable to the tribe of Arabs under 
him, and to the Bashaw of Tripoli, for the 
action of each individual. These Bedouinp, like 
birds of passage, have no settled habitation. 
When the fine weather and corn fail them in 
one place they immediately foi*sake it, and travel 
on to a more fertile spot, carrying their families, 
houses, and cattle with them. A family of dis- 
tinction amongst them will pitch four or five 
tents, so Jthat nothing more striking can be ima- 
gined than the innumerable and differently sha- 
ped tents, now collected together on the Pianu- 
ra,. adjoining the town : they almost cover it* 
All the cattle of each family stand close by the 
tent, under a shade made of date leaves : they 
are placed in a row, and one thick spardate, or 
straw rope, passed along the bottom of their 
fore-legs, fastens all at once. The Bedouins 
sow wheat, barley, and other grain. They wait 
the growing and cutting it, and then depart for 
another part of the country. 



* Sheik signifies properly an eider. In the nioantainouff 
parts of Syria, it means simply a landholder : the leading 
sheik of a country is called emir, or prince. 

Dr, darkens Travels, vol. ii. pp. 1, 496. 
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The Bedouin men wear a thick dark brown 
baracan of wool, five or six yards long, and 
about two wide ; this serves them as their whole 
dress by day, and their bed and covering by 
night. They put it on by joining together the 
two upper corners with a wooden or iron bodkin, 
Wid these being first placed over the left shouU 
d^r, they afterwards fold the rest round their 
bodies, some of them putting it on rather grace- 
fully. To those unaccustomed to wear it, it is 
not an easy matter to dress in it ; and a stranger 
is easily discovered by the folds of his baracap^ 
so difierent from those made by the constant 
wearer of them. The women wear the same 
kind of baracan, which in general also serves them 
for their only, covering: few of them wear a che- 
mise with it. The baracan is a part of the 
Moorish dress ; but that for the ladies in Tri- 
poli serves only as an upper garment. They 
wear them of silk and fine gauze in the house, 
' and of the finest cotton and silk mixed, of a 
most beautiful white, to go out of doors, and 
over that a fine white woollen one. What an ad- 
dition of drapery is here, which luxury has 
made indispensible for the Tripolitan female, 
while the Bedouin dresses herself completely with 
one out of four of these coverings. The Bedou- 
in women wear the baracan extremely gracefully. 
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much more so indeeJ than the Moorish women* 
They ornament their hair with bits of glass» tin, 
china beads, and coral. They plait the hair 
in a great number of very small tresses over the 
face, cutting it strait when plaited, just above 
the eyebrow : it has not, however, a bad effect, 
and makes some of them look handsome. 
Their skin is very dark, almost black : all of 
them have black eyes, amazingly white teeth, 
and in general handsome features. They 
have the barbarous custom of scarifying their 
faces, particularly their chins: they rub the 
wound with gunpowder immediately, which 
leaves ever after a black mark in the shape thej 
have previously cut. Many of them prick with 
a needle very deep the %ure they wish to print 
in the flesh ; a much longer and of course more 
painful operation : but the beauty of the orna- 
ments they esteem a sufficient recompenee for 
the dreadful torment they endure under it. 

We went into one of the best looking tents, 
and had a great deal of conversation with the 
women in it. One of those we spoke to, had 
beads of different colours sfet in her face, particu- 
larly round her mouth and in the middle of her 
cheek. We found here women working hard at 
the loom. The chief manufacture among the 
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Arabs is woollen baracans, and webs for their 
tents. This work is done by the women, who 
make no use of the shuttle, but conduct every 
thread with their fingers, and then with a ma- 
chine they have in their hand, not unlike a 
comb, made roughly of wood, press down each 
thread as they lay it across : the texture by 
this means acquires a degree of strength and 
thickness, and a workmanlike appearance, quite 
peculiar to the hand of an Arab. We saw the 
young boys and girls attending the floek, the 
husband engaged in tilling the ground, and the 
wife grinding at the mill, working at the loom, 
or dressing provisions. She offered us her dish 
of cuscasu with an air of sincerity, and seemed 
hurt when we declined tasting it : it was just 
cooked, standing on the fire, which was made 
up between two stones on the floor in a corner of 
her apartment. This particular dish is only to 
be met with amongst Moors and Turks. It is 
dressed entirely with the steam of the meat, and 
when made, as in Tripoli, of fine wheat, it is 
excellent : what the Bedouin offered us was very 
coarse, and almost black. Notwithstanding the 
work these women do, they never take off any of 
their ornaments, neither the bracelets for their 
arms or legs, nor the ear-rings, with which they 
maybe said to be weighed down. They never 
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oQiit dying their eyelashes black, painting their 
eyebrows, and carefully plucking out stray hairs 
from them, making them of the shape, length, 
and breadth which pleases their own fanc^, 
without the least regard to the form they receive 
from nature : so that a Bedouin, as well as a 
Moorish lady in Barbary, having completely 
changed her face, when dressed and adorned, 
may easily escape being known by those who had • 
seen her before. It may, therefore, be said 
that an African, wrapped up only in her wool* 
len blanket in the deserts of Barca, is not more 
exempt from the vices of fashionable follies than 
the finest lady at a court of Europe. The Ber 
douins, like their neighbours the Arabs, from 
whom they scarcely differ but in name, pique 
themselves on their nobility. They call them- 
selves descendants from the tribes of Sabeens, 
which passed from Arabia-Felix into Africa, 
conducted by their king Melic-Ifrique, who is 
said to have given the name to Africa. The 
Bedouin, who stopped to speak to us, seemed 
easy and affable : her companion was alarmed, 
and ran out of the way. Their tents are not 
very sumptuous within : they are raised from 
the sands, which, without any preparation, serves 
for the floor of the apartment : and when any 
one rises from this soft floor with his large heavy 
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flowing baracan^ he naturally raises a dood of 
dost, which for some time eclipses the whole 
&mily. 

When the Bedouins or Arabs converse they 
^ down in a circle : the man m^o speaks first 
makes a smooth place with his hand on the sand ; 
then withhis finger continues his discourse ; and 
^^3m smooths this spot from time to time, to 
begin again with his strokes. They are so much 
accustomed to this, that in failure of a sandy 
spot, an Arab talking to a Christian will take 
hold of his band, and mark with his finger on 
the palm of it, or if that be not permitted, on 
his own, the strokes necessary for the points of 
his argument, and will then smooth it over agaih 
at certain periods. The Bedouins still retain 
many of the customs we read of in sacred and 
profane history. They are, in almost every 
thing, the very same people they were some 
thousand years ago. They greet each other 
witii the old salutation ofi " peace be with you,'* 
which is, in the Moorish, salem-alieke, clapping 
at the same time the right hand on their breast. 
The Tripolitans carry the right hand from the 
breast to the forehead alternately several times, 
when they mean to be respectful ; but when 
two friends meet cordially, their manner of salut- 
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ing is still more singular : they lock their right 
hands fast together, and kiss the back of each 
other's hand mutually very quick for some mi- 
nutes. The Bedouins are, in general, tall, thin, 
and well made : the women do not seem to be 
of the same opinion as some ladies in Tripoli^ 
who think if they are not too fat to move with- 
out help, they cannot be strictly handsome, and 
to arrive at this, they actually force themselves, 
after a plentiful meal, to eat a fine small wheaten 
loaf soaked in cold water. 

The Pianura at present looks remarkably plea* 
sant and rich ; but the greatest part of the year 
it is a sea of sand, shifting from place to place, 
with occasionally a mud covering on it, and 
small patches of ground that have been sown, 
yet looking as if they had been burnt with fire, 
owing to the extreme power of the sun, which 
leaves the stubble perfectly black. It just now 
makes a very different appearance : it is for the 
present a rich field, or little country of com j 
every Corner of it being sown with bishna, In- 
dian wheat and barley. The Indian wheat grows 
here from five to six feet high, and forms the 
most delightful alleys to walk in where the sand 
is not too loose ; but that is in general so incom 
venient that we are obliged to confine ourselves 
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to' a part of the Tunis roadi so called from 
il? beiDg the high road from Tripoli to that 
kingdom* 

There is a lake closie to the road* on \irhich 
the salt l^ys thick on the edges ; but there sel- 
dom falls rain enough to make it worth while to 
gather the salt by way of traffic. This kke is 
^y the greatest part of the year j it is iJien 
clean, soft, and even as the finest carpet, and 
'We walk on it fre%*ently. At a great distance we 
S2^w the dark blue tops of the mountains of 
Gatiriana, and these are visible only on a cleat 
(fey. In these mountains is a very curious viU 
lage of Arabs.* The habitations are at the very 
summit of the mountains, not to be easily dis^^ 



* An officer in the service of his highness has given me 
^e following account of the manner in which these people 
live. They first dig a large square cavity in the earth, aboot 
tweptyfeet deep, while its length and breadth are. propor- 
tioned to the number of people designed to become its future 
inhabitants. From each side several subordinate apartments 
are made^ for the purpose of being converted into sleeping 
places, magazineil, &c. The entrances go in a sloping direc** 
tioQ, and are sufficiently high to admit a camel; and, diuring 
the nighty or in the day time, both the family and its fkocks 
take refuge in these receptacles,^ when apprehensive of dan- 
ger from an attack. 

Blaquiere's Letters from the Mediterranean^ vol. ii. p. 36. 

VOL, !• E 
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tinguislied but by those who inhabit them^ as 
thej are all l^uilt under ground in the mountains. 
A small entry, very narrow and long, is dug slo* 
pinglyt ^hich leads under the earth to the house, 
down which the cattle are driven, followed by 
the family. These Arabs are chiefly banditti ; 
and they are never disturbed nor attacked, as the 
narrow subterraneous passages to their houses^ 
where one man may keep many at bay, form a 
sufficient safeguard to them from the Moors. 
The length of the entry of these houses has given 
rise to a proverbial simile among the Moors j eve* 
ry story and tale that is long and tiresome, they 
say, is like the skifTer (entry) at Gouriana, which 
has no ending. 



^ September 9, 1783. 

, The houses of the principal people of Tripoli 
differ from those of Egypt, which, according to 
the customs of the east are mostly built three 
and four stories high: here they never exceed 
one story. You first pass tlirougli a sort of hall 
or lodge, called by the Moors a skififer, with 
benches of stone on each side. From this a 
staircase leads to a single grand apartment, 
termed a gulphor, which has (what is not per- 
mitted in any other part of the building) win- 
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dtt^'S facing the street. This apartment is sacred 
to the master of the mansion. Here he holds 
his levee, transacts business, and enjoys convi- 
vial parties. None even of his own family dare 
enter this gulphor, without his particular leave ; 
and though this seems arbitrary, yet a Moorish 
lady may, in this one instance, be said to equal 
her lord in power, as he cannot enter his wife's 
apartments, if he finds a pair of lady's slippers 
on the outside of the door, but must wait till 
they are removed. Beyond this hall or lodge, 
is the court-yard, paved in propohion to the 
fortune of the owner. Some are of a brown 
cement, resembling finely polished marble, 
others are of black or white marble, and the 
poorer houses only of stone or earth. The 
houses, either small or large, in town or country, 
are built exactly on the same plan. The court- 
yard is made use of to receive large female com* 
panies, entertained by the mistress of the house, 
upon the celebration of a marriage, or any othdl 
great feast, and also, in cases of death, for fu- 
neral ceremonies performed before the deceased 
is moved to the grave. On these occasions, the 
floor is covered with mats and Turkey carpets, 
and is sheltered from the. inclemency or heat of 
the weather by an awning, covering the whole 
yard, for which the Moors sometimes incur 
E 2 
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gteat expense. Rich silk cushions are hid 
round for seats; the walls are hung with tapestry, 
and the whole is converted into a grand sab*^ 
This court-yard is surrounded by a cloister^ 
supported by pillars, over which a gallery is 
erected of the saute dimensions, enclosed with 
a lattice-work of wood. From the cloisters and 
gallery, doors open into large chambers not com- 
municating with each other, and which receive 
light only from this yaM. The windows have 
no glass, but are furnished with jalousies oi 
wood curiously cut : these windows produce a 
gloomy light, being admitted through spaces a 
q^uarter of an inch wide, and crossed with heavy 
bars of iron; and as they look into an inward 
court-yard, they are well calculated to calm the 
perturbated mind of the jealous Moon The 
tops of the houses, which are all flat, are covered 
with plaister or cement, and surrounded by a 
parapet about a foot high, to prevent any thing 
^om immediately falling into the street. Upon 
these terraces, the Moors dry and prepare their 
figs, raisins, and dates and date-paste. They 
enjoy on them the refreshing inbat, or sea breeze, 
so luxurious after a parching day, ^nd are here 
seen constantly at sun^set, offering their devotions 
to Mahomet ; for, let a Moor be where he may, 
when he bears the marabut announce the prayer 
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Ibr sun-set, nothing induces him to pass that 
moment without prostrating himself to the 
ground— a circumstance surprizing to Euro- 
peans, if they happen to be in company with 
Moors, or walking through the streets at that 
hour. From the terraces the rain water falls in- 
to cisterns beneath the court-yard, which pre- 
serve the water from year to year in^the highest 
perfection. No other soft water is to be had in 
this country. There are innumerable wells. 
Sresh water is every where found near the surface 
of the earth, but all of it -is brackish and ill- 
iflavoured. 

There are no rivers near, and consequently a 
long dearth of rain may possibly occasion a 
plague. The rains fall incessantly for many days 
and nights, and ceasing suddenly, not a drop 
more of water descends for several months to- 
gether. The inside of the cisterns is made of 
a composition resembling marble, and often oc- 
cuoies as much ground as the size of the court- 
yard. The guard-house, which is known by the 
name of the Sandannar, is near the middle of 
the town, where an Aga, or captain, is always 
stationed with a guard. This Aga sends a par^ 
of soldiers through the town, accompanied by a 
pack of dogs in a starved state, who save the 

E 3 
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men the trouble of pursuing the people tliey 
wish tQ apprehend^ for whh a word the dogs 
rush forward, seize the unfortunate victim, and 
Heep him piniqn^d to the ground till the guards 
come up. 

One of the handsomest of the Moorish fen- 
dukes, or inns, is just finished, ^t the expense of 
the Bashaw's wife, who gains great credit with 
the Moors for this act of charita|)le hospitality, ^s 
within its walls all travellers find a free i^helten 
This building is very large, with a square area 
in which is a well and a gebia, or marble reser- 
voir for water, for the cpnvenience of the Moors 
to wash in before prayers and meals. Round 
the area i§ a number pf small rooms, each for 
the goods or mercl^andize of the person or per- 
sons who may sleep in the apartments over it. 
The camels, horses, ?ind mules of the travellers 
are ranged round the yard. When a stranger 
arrives, a Moor dusts the floor of an empty 
room, and spreading s^ mat, which is all the 
furniture allowed, le^^vesthe guest in quiet pos-^ 
session of it. Those who can afford it, are ex- 
pected, on quitting it, to leave a small gratuity 
to the porter, and none can get out or into the 
fenduke till the adan, or dawn of day, when £^ 
^oor Kplocks the gates. The baths, which a^e 
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large, are built chiefly of marble, and every 
hoijr in the day till sun-set are crowded with la^ 
dies, who go there also to adorn their persons* 
They take their tirewomen and slaves with them. 
Each lady requires several attendants after shp 
has bathed ; one of her women washes her hair 
thoroughly with orange-flower water, and ano- 
ther is ready to dry it with a powder she has just 
prepared of high scented perfumes, composed 
of burnt amber, cloves, cinnamon, and musk. 
Sh^ divides or plaits the hair into small tresses 
to the number of at least fifty — a long operation, 
giving a gneat deal of pain ; and additional suf- 
ferings are endured from the plucking out with 
fin instrument all the uneven hairs of the eye- 
brows, and then painting with the greatest 
nicety the eyebrows and eyelashes with a 
blj^ck composition laid on with a silver or 
gold bodkin. 

In our walk to-day we pasised the walls of a 
large building, where the great divan, or coun- 
cil, met in the time of the Turks, when Tripoli 
wa^ under the dominion of a Turkish Bashaw, 
sent from Constantinople : this divai^ was a body 
composed of the Moors highest in power. 
The Bashaw acquainted the divan with the or- 
ders he had received from the Porte, which 

E 4 
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were usually to gather in tributes^ and to guard 
against certain parties gaining too much power : 
at present the country being entirely undiet 
Moorish gOYemment, the great divan, which 
makes so considerable a part of the pageailtry 
of Constantinople, is assembled by the Bashaw 
only on certain occasions. . 

Notwithstanding the despbtistn het*e, it is not 
difficult for the subject to approach the tove- 
reign and make his grievances known. Oftai 
while the Bashaw is on his throne the cry of 
Shar^AUdh (which toearis justice in the name of 
God ! ) is heard resounding through the palace. 
The oppressed Moor calls out these words as he 
approaches, before he cotnes into the Bashaw's 
presence. When this cry of justice is heard, 
the way is instantly made clear for the breath, 
less suppliant ; and the sovereign, though leav- 
ing his throne, is expected to stay till he hears, 
and, if possible, redresses his grievances. 

The people here may be said to walk upon 
gold. This precious ore is sifted for on the sea- 
shore, and taken up in very small quantities; tot 
whole veins of this rich metal are found inland 
as they approach to Fezzan. When it is found 
on the coast (whidh it is at several parts lifear 
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Tripoli) the people gather up handfuls of it, put 
it into a wooden bowl, and wash it with several 
waters, till all the gold, which is so much hea- 
vii^r than the sand, remains at the bottom. 
This rich sediment is then tied in little bits of 
rags of about the size of a small nut, and 
brought in that state to Tripoli. Tliese small 
parcels are known by the name of metagalls. 
Each of them are worth exactly a Venetian tfe- 
quin, or ten shillings and sixpence. The mer. 
chants who purchase these metagalls^ melt a cer« 
tain number of them into bars, which they call 
ingots, and they are known by the same name 
in India. These bars of gold are of various 
si^s. 



November ly 1789. 
I propose, my dear friend, to give you in 
this, the account of a visit we have recently 
paid to the Bashaw's family ; and as the interior 
of the harem and the castle of ^Tripoli have not 
yet been pourtrayed by any one admitted con- 
fidentially within its walls, I trust a relation of the 
hours we spend here will in general interest you. 
On approaching the castle of the Bashaw, you 
pass the first intrenchments, escorted by the 
\mapQt% (the Bashaw's body-guards). The castle 
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is surrounded by a wall upwards of forty fecJt 
high, with battlements, embrasures, and towers, 
in the old manner of fortiflcation, and is of 
ancient architecture, much disfigured on the 
inside by irregular additions made by the pr^esent 
Bashaw to contain the numerous branches of his 
family. Having passed through the gate, you 
enter the first court-yard of the castle crowded 
with guards, waiting before the skiffer or hall, 
where the Chiah sits all day. This is the highest 
officer belonging to the Bashaw, and the most 
in his confidence. He is invested with supreme 
power whenever the Bashaw is absent. No 
subject can approach the Bashaw pn any afiairs 
but through him. A number of guards with 
black slaves and Mamelukes attend him. 
Through this hall is a paved square with a piazza 
supported by marble pillars, in which is built 
the messeley or council chamber, where the 
Bashaw receives his court on gala days. It is 
finished on the outside with Chinese tiles, a 
number of which form an entire painting. A 
flight of variegated marble steps lead up to the 
door of it. The nubar, or royal band, performs 
with great ceremony before the door of the 
messeley every afternoon, when the third marar 
but announces the prayers of lazzero at four 
o'clock, and on the whole of Wednesday ni^U 
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being the eve of the Bashaw's accession to the 
throne. No one on any account can pass the 
music while it plays, and the Bashaw's chaouxses 
must attend during the performance. The nubar 
is never played but for the Bashaw and his eldest 
son, when they go out with the army, or on any 
public occasion* Before it begins, the chief or 
captain of the chaouxses, who, in this instance, 
must be considered as a herald, goes through 
the ceremony of proclaiming the Bashaw afresh. 
The sounds of the nubar are singular to an 
European ear : they are composed of the tur- 
bu)ca, a sort of kettle-drum, the reed, and the 
timbrel ; the turbuka belongs to the Moors, and 
the reed and timbrel to the blacks. 

The numerous buildings added to the castle 
form several streets, beyond which is the bagm'o 
where the Christian slaves are kept. There are 
a number of Maltese, Genoese, and Spanish 
within it at present, but none of any other 
nation. No gentlemen are permitted to ap^- 
proach nearer the harem, or ladies' apartments, 
than the bagnio : hence you are conducted by 
eunuchs through long vaulted passages, so 
extremely dark, that it is with great diflSculty 
the way can be discerned. On entering the 
Jiarem a striking gbom prevails. The court* 
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yard is grated over the top with heavy iron bars, 
very close together, giving it a melafidholy 
appearance. The galleries round the court-yard, 
before the chambers, are enclosed with lattices 
cut very small in wood. The Bashaw's daiiglb- 
ters, when married, have separate s^artments 
sacred to themselves : no person can enter them 
but their hudbands and attendants, eunuchs and 
^aves ; and if it is necessary for the ladies to 
vpedik in presence of a third person, even to 
their husband, father, or brother, they mast 
veil themselves. The great number of attendsMts 
filling up every avenue, renders it almost im- 
possible to proceed from one apartment to 
another. 

We found somebkck slaves recently brought 
from Fezzan extremely troublesome, from theii: 
alarming fears created at the first sight of an 
European's dress aiid figure. A miniature on a 
lady's arm was taken by one of these new 
Fezzan blacks for a shietan, or evil spirit. Its 
resemblance on so small a scale to the natural 
figure was so strong, that on suddenly perceiving 
it she uttered convulsive screams, and it was 
only after much persuasion that she could be 
pacified. It is dangerous to come in their way 
with costly lace or beads : the first, if they are 
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Sirred to touch, they quickly puU to pieces ; 
and the latter they instantly bite through in 
trying if they are genuine pearls. On entering 
the i^[iartinent of liila Kebbiera, the wife of the 
Bashaw, we found her seated with three of her 
duighters. The eldest is married to the Dun- 
ganeer who is at the head of the customs : the 
second to the Bey of Bengazi ; the youngest is 
expected to marry the Rais, or admiral of 
the port: these men are all renegados, as here 
they do not mix the blood-royal with that of 
their subjects. Often the princesses treat their 
husbands, so provided for them, infinitely worse 
than their slaves, particularly if their birth has 
been low, which happens sometimes* The 
husband consoles himself for the little notice his 
wife takes of him by the liberty he enjoys^ and 
the daily increase of his wealth and consequence 
from his high station and connection with the 
sovereign's family. 

The countenance of Lilla Kebbiera bespoke 
the character given of her. She is extremely 
affiible and has the most insinuating manner 
imaginable. She is not more than forty; but 
her age is not exactly spoken of, as it is against 
the Moorish religion to keep registries of births. 
She is still very handsome, a fair beauty with 
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light blud eyes and flaxen hair. Her corti-' 
plexion is perfectly delicate, but has evidently 
suffered froin grief and heavy fasts imposed by 
herself, owing to the loss of some of her favorite 
children, and the present unhappy disputes con- 
stantly arising between her three sons, fed by 
the demon of jealousy. On visiting this sove- 
reign, the consuls' wives are permitted to kiss 
her head ; other ladies in their company, or their 
daughters, her right hand ; her left she oflfers 
only to the dependants. If any of her blacks, 
or any of the attendants of the castle are near 
her, they frequently seize the opportunity of 
kneeling down to kiss the end of her baracan, or 
upper garment. She is adored by her subjects, 
which. is natural, as she is extremely benevolent ; 
her greatest fault is, not in spending, but in 
giving away, more than her revenues afford. 
Halluma -is the name given her by her parents, 
and Lilla means, in Moorish, Lady. She is 
called in her family Lilla Halluni^, but by her 
subjects she is stiled Lilla Kebbiera, the greats 
or greatest lady. The Bey, her eldest son, has 
been married several years. He married at . 
seven years old. The Moors, indeed, marry so 
extremely young, that the mother and her first 
born are often seen together as playmates, 
equally anxious and angry in an infantine game. 
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The women here are often grandmothers at 
twenty-six or twenty-seven years of age ; and it 
•is therefore no wonder they live frequently 
to see the children of many of their generation. 
From the melancholy turn of Lilla Halluma's 
mind at present, she has always some article (^ 
her dress in a state to denote deep mourning. 

The Moorish habit for mourning consists only 
in the clothes being entirely deprived of their 
new appearance, and the deeper the mourning 
is meant to be the more indifferent and even 
shabby the clothes : therefore, when she orders 
a new cap, which is so richly embroidered that it 
is like a solid plate of gold, she never puts it on 
till it has passed through water before her, and 
all the beauty of it destroyed. She weeps over 
the operation, and her tirewomen make extern- 
pore verses on the cause of her distress. The 
rest of her clothes were grand, and she wore 
costly jewels ; a transparent veil of many yards, 
flowing carelessly about her in graceful drapery, 
displayed through it the whole of her rich dress; 
and her figure was altogether majestic, with the 
sweetest countenance. The apartment she was 
in was hung with dark green velvet tapesitry 
ornamented with coloured silk damask flowers ; 
and sentences out of the Koran were cut in silk 
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Ij^tt^rs and neatly sewed on, forming a di^qp 
border at the top and bottom : below thii^ the 
apartment was finished with tiles forming lan4» 
scapes. The sides of the doorway, apd tl^ip 
eQtrance ioto the rooq, were marble ; and ac- 
cording to the custom of furnishing here, chpice 
china and chrystal encircled the room on a 
moulding near the ceiling. Close beneath these 
cfrnaments were placed Jiarge looking-glasses with 
frames of gold and silver ; the floor was covered 
with curious matting and rich carpetting over it ; 
loose mattrasses and cushions placed on the 
ground, made up in the form of sppbas, covered 
with velvet, and embroidered with gold and 
silver, served for seats, with Turkey carpets 
laid before them. The cofiee was served iu 
very small cups of china, placed in gold fiUagree 
cups without saucers, on a solid gold salver^ 
of an uncommon size, richly embossed: this 
massive waiter was brought in by two slaves, 
who bore it between them round to each of the 
Company ; and these two eunuchs were the most 
richly habited slaves we had yet seen in the 
castle : they were entirely covered with gold and 
silver. Refreshments were afterwards served 
up on low and beautifully inlaid tables, not 
higher than afoot from the ground ; and amongst 
th6 sherbets was fresh pomegranate jujice, passed 
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through the rind of the fruit which gave it an 
excellent flavour. After the repast, slaves at- 
tended with silver fillagree censers, offering, at 
the same time, towels with gold ends wove in 
them near half a yard deep. 

The two youngest princes, Sidy Hamet and 
Sidy Useph, being returned from racing on the 
sands, a diversion they frequently take, entered 
the apartments to visit their mother. Their sis- 
ters veiled themselves while they staid, which was 
but a few minutes, as they were hastening to the 
Bashaw before his levee finished ; for when he 
gives audience, which, owing to ill health, is 
not daily, every one entitled to approach is 
expected to be present, particularly his family. 

We attended Lilla Halluma and her daughter 
to the Bey's house to visit Lilla Aisha^ his wife. 
We saw in our way a new grand golphor build- 
ing for the Bey, of variegated marble, brought 
from Genoa, and Chinese tiles frotii Malta. 
Maltese are come over to lay^the terraces, which 
they do with an art peculiar to themselves. 
Lilla Aish^, the Bey's wife, is thought to be 
very sensible, though rather haughty. Her 
apartments were grand ; and she herself was 
superbly habited. Her chemise was covered 

VOL, I. F 
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wiiik gold eiQfcrpiderjr at (^ neck: qvef it 
she WG^re a gold and silver tissue, jilecky w 
jacket, without slaves,; anir oyer that anot^r 
of purple yelvf jb, richly laced with goldr with 
coral and pearl buttons^ siet qpite close togethear 
down the front : it had short sleeves finished 
with a gold band not far bdow the shoulder ; . 
apdiit discpyered a;vf^de loose chemise of tranfr^ 
parent gauze, or<namejtited wit^. gol4f silyei^ 
andr ribband stripes^ l^^e, di^afHBiyt ojt baracan^ 
she wore over her dresf was of the finest, criia^. 
sou transpar^t gaijizes,, between rich, silk stirpes: 
of the same colour;. She wore, raund her a^^isfl^ 
a^ did all the ladies, of the Bs^haw's f^OMl^t a. 
sort of fetter n^tde. of a thick bar of gold, sa 
fine that tbey; hind it round the leg witli one 
hand ; it is an inch and a half wide, and as 
n^uch in thicknesis : each of these weighs fqnxt 
pouQds». None but:the. Bashaw's. daughters aadv 
grand*daughtera are p^rn^itted to wear thispr- 
ufunent in gold ; and ladies who are not of the^ 
blood royal are obliged to confine then^sel^es in^ 
this article, of dress to mlver. Just above this 
a bimd^ three inches wid^ of gold threader 
finished the end^ of a pair of trousiers^ mtde of 
pal^ yellow and white silk» She hafd fiv^; rii^» 
in each ear, two were put through the bottom; 
of tho ear* apd three thixiugh the top, all set 
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wh^ predoiin stones. She was extremely state- 
If, idd has infimtefy^ mote influence with the 
BmbdW and Bey tham the rest of the princesses. 
St^iWtlMti^t' to meddle mtich in politics, but 
lli^^' up an appearance of payit^g a deference 
tS^"^ opiUioh of LiUa Kebbier^^ who is very 
i^tieb attached to het. We quitted the castle 
^ibtftit seven o- clock, when the marabut's call, 
<* thte Moor's fifth tSnie of praying, was an- 
iKJUfiired. We were cohducled' through the 
hiSt&tbi, itid though day-Kght, we were obliged 
td hati^ torches, on acc6unt of some long dark 
pifiSiSgii^^ w^ had to go through. Could the sub- 
tc^neati ways' dnd hidden comers of this castle 
teUthi i^ret plots atid strange events that hap- 
pett'dMly witlrifl its walls, they would be most 
e^ifltkordihary to hear. When We came neaif 
th^^ liagAib of thte Christiali slaves, our guide 
frdisfi^ the haretti' quitted us, and the guards or 
hatiipers conductid tis, with the gentlemen who 
hSS waited for lis, through the oliter fortifica- 
tiofii. 



Ndttembef S, 1788. 
I shaU continue in this letter to give you some 
further account of th6 Bashaw, AUi Corromalli. 
He isi short in stature, and by no m^an^ equal 
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to his sons in figure, but he looks both conse*^ 
quential and venerable, though he is not fifty. 
He is the second Moorish Bashaw who has reign* 
ed since his grandfather, named by the Moors» 
Hamet the Great, for having made himself 
sovere^n of Tripoli in 1714, after it had been 
for several hundred years under the tyranny of 
Turkish Bashaws, and a standing rapacious 
army of Turks, who kept the Moors in the 
utmost state of subjection. The whole country 
was tributary to the Porte. A Turkish garrison 
had been maintained here for many years I^ the 
people, to support the power and consequence 
of Bashaws sent from the Grand Signior, who 
were stationed in this place for three years* 
Hamet, the grandfather of the present Bashaw, 
was Bey or prince of Tripoli during the reign 
of the last Turkish Bashaw, whose son he adopt* 
ed when the Turk returned to Constantinople, 
by passing the child through a chemise of his 
wife's, a ceremony necessary to the adopting 
him for his own. This infant lived to grow up, 
and is now the Great Chiah ; a most venerable 
figure with a beard as white as silver. When 
the Turkish Bashaw returned to Constantinople, 
he left a standing army for the security of the 
place, or rather to collect the revenues for the 
Grand Signior. During this period, Hamet- . 
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B^ tf plying to tlie Fbrte» was made Bashaw. 
He 90011 found means of making a total altera- 
tion in the |iroveFnment ; and the sudden man- 
ner in which he effected this change was truly 
singular. He contrived, without any disturb- 
ance/ to clear Tripoli, in the space of twenty* 
four hcmrs, of all the Turkish soldiers, amount- 
ing to seventl hundreds of discipline troops. 
At his palace, not far from the town, he gave a 
superb entertainment, and invited all the chiefs 
of tjie Tturks to partake of it. Three hundred 
of these unfortunate victims were strangled, 
one by one, as they entered the skiffer, or hall. 
This skiffer is very long, with small dark rooms 
#r deep recesses on each side, in which a hid- 
den guard was placed. These guards assassin- 
ated the Turks as they passed, quickly convey- 
ing the bodies into those recesses out of sight, 
so that the next Turk saw nothing extraordinary 
f going on when he entered the fatal skiffer, but, 
^tOng his horse and servants, met his fate 
unsuspectingly,. 




t. Next day, the Turks who remained in this 

«il^, were (no doubt by order) found murdered 

parts, and little or no inquiries were made 

those who had perpetrated such horrid 

Only a few straggling Turks remained 

F 3 
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t9 tfsll th^ .^eniiUii) tale. Qnak prfiBento vece 
sent by the l^^baw to Ck>Q3taatm(fAe to apfieatt 
the Qraiul iS^gnior» and in a day 0|: two no one 
dared to talk of the Turkish garrison^ wfaid)^ 
in a few hpur^^ had been totally annihtla^. 
tlayii^g in thi9 dreadful manner freed himsdf 
and his family from the Turkic yc^e, and hau« 
i^g w(:ceeded in keeping th^ £rrand Signior in 
humour, he caused Tripoli to remain pntirely 
ppder a Moorish government, for which t)w 
l^oprs ^ill pall hi^ reigQ glorious. . If Bey Ab- 
dallah, the ioji of the Turkish Bashaw, «hoia 
Hafnelt the Qr^^t had adopted for his twn, bad 
bi^eix intended by him, ^nd the Turkish Bashaw^ 
to ^ave had any share ia the throne, i^ was a 
pircum^tance that escaped hii^ memory^ He 
named his own son Mohammed, while an infant» 
Bey of Tripoli i and he accordingly succeeded 
him, and was the father of the present Bashaw^ 

Bey Abdall^b was, however, honoured by 
having a high post assigned to him. This prince 
is now Great Chiah of the castle, commanding 
it in ^he Bashaw's abspnpe, apd guarding it while 
t^ip Bashaw resideij there. This oflficer npver 
quits his post daypr night: he sitaalii^ysinthe 
sklffer, and has a deputy under him, called the 
Jiittte Chiabf Though the town is governed by 



aChiab, yet 4)ie keys *f tbt tfnra-^te are at 
ttig^ delivered to the Oreat Ohiah. The ktp 
of tfce castle, however, are every evening car- 
ried to the Badiaw, who keeps them m his oWiv 
apartment, and no farther access can be bad td 
the palace till the morning, batljy ascending the 
walls with ropes, which, from their height, is 
both dangerous and difficult, and never attem^H;* 
ed but on some great emergency, and then not 
tdthoiit leave of the Great Cfaiah. 

The Bashaw, though not lifty^ appears an 6ld 
man from the whiteness of his beard. The 
Bey, his eldest son, is not thirty, afiiie majes- 
tic figure, much beloved, being extremely mild 
and just to his people. His guards and his pow* 
er afe nearly equal to the Bashaw's, a circum- 
atance wluch raises a jealousy in his two youn-^ 
ger broljliers, which is cruelly heightened by dis- 
a^K^cted persons round them, and renders both of 
them exceedingly troublesome to him. Though 
the Moors and Turks are allowed to marry four 
wives,* the Bashaw has n^arried only Lilla Hal- 



« That poiygamy, for the lawfulness of which the Alo- 
hammedan doctors advance several arguments, is allowed by 
the Koran, every one knows 5 though few are acquainted 

with 
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luina, . who speaks with a great deal of satirfac- 
tion of die Grecian and black beauties, brought 
to the castle, . having occasioned her no other 
inconvenience than the expense of keeping 
them. She therefore considers herself td| have 
been, in this respect, far happier, as she says, 
than even the Great Sultaness of Constantino- 
ple, who, in the midst of brilliancy, finds no 
domestic com&rts within the walls of the Sera- 
glio. The customs of the Seraglio, singular as 
they are and inimical to social happiness^ either 
render the heart a stranger to its enjoyments, or 
oblige it to seek them in vain. But of a sultan's 
life at the Ottoman Porte, you will better judge 
by the following description of the Seraglio, or 
rather of the Harem belonging to the Grand Signi- 
or; for the Seraglio* means the enclosure of the 

with the limitation with which it is allowed. Sereral learned 
men hare fallen into the vulgar mistake, that Mohammed 
granted to his followers an unbounded plurality ; some pre- 
tending that a man may have as many as he can maintain, 
whereas, according to the express words of the Koran, no 
man can have more than four, whether wives or concubines. 
Sale's Koran f Prelim. Discourse^ p. 15^ 

• The term Seraglio is derived from the Turkish word 
serai, which occasionally signified a house, and afterwards a 
palace, when permanent buildings became more common. 

Bretner's Descriptive Account of Palaces, pj 141. 
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whole Ottoman palace, which is not less than a 
moderate town. The wall surrounding it is 
thirty feet high. The Seraglio has nine gates, 
two of which are magnificent. From one of 
these the Ottoman Porte takes the name of Su- 
bliaie Porte ; but the place where the ladies live, 
who belong to the Grand Signior, is called, as^ 
it is here, the Harem; and no persons, but 
those officially belonging to it, can enter the first 
gate. The Harem looks upon the sea of Mar.- 
mora. The Grand Signior and his eunuchs are 
the only persons that come within sight of 
these ladies. When any of them leave the Se- 
raglio to go upon the water, or into the country, 
the boat or the carriage they go in is closely co- 
vered up. A passage enclosed with linen is 
prepared all the way from the door of their 
apartment to the place of their embarking, or 
getting into their carriages. The number of 
the ladies, always numerous, is regulated by the 
order of the Sultan ; and among them all, owing 
to a singular regulation, there is but one servant. 
They wait upon one another in rotation : the last 
who enters serves her who entered before her, 
and serves herself also; so that the first entered 
is served without serving, and the last that en- 
ters serves without being served. They all sleep 
an separ4te apartments, and between every fifth 
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libere is a preceptress, who minutely inspects 
therr condoct. Their chief governess is called 
Caton-Ciaba, which means governess of tlie no- 
ble young ladies. When there is a Sultanei^s- 
mother, she forms her court from amongst the 
ladies of the Harem^ having the liberty allowed 
of taking as many young ladies as she chooses 
and those she likes the best. When the grand 
Signior's intention to allow the ladies to walk in 
the gardens of the Seraglio is made known to 
the Caton-^Ciaha, or governess of the Harem, all 
persons are ordered to retire. A guard of black 
eunuchs are then commanded to place them- 
selves along the walls of the gardens with their 
sabres drawn, while another party of them guard 
the walks. If unfortunately any one is found in 
the gardens, even through ignorance or inadver- 
tency, he is instantly killed, and his head is 
brought to the Grand Siguier. 

The mother of the eldest son of the Grand 
Siguier is called Asaki^ that is Sultaness-mother. 
For the first son she is crowned with flowers, 
and she has the liberty of forming her court las 
above-mentioned, and takes upon her the^prc- 
rogatives of a wife. Eunuchs are assigned fbr 
her particular service. No other ladies, thougk 
they have sons, are crowned, or maintained 
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with :«K:h >QMiij diBtinction as the first, or 
Sultaness^mother ; but they are served apart, 
have grand apartments assigned to themselves, 
and are exempt from serving. After the death 
of the Grand Signior, all the mothers of the 
msde children, who are considered as queens, 
aoe shut up in the old Sera^io, whence they 
can never coma out unless any of their sons 
ascend the >throne. From this account it may 
be easily imagined that, at Tripoli, Lilla Hal- 
luma puts ^ right value on her own condition. 

. An immense number of horses are kept for 
the Grand Siguier's use, which can neither be 
augmented or diminished, and which no person 
hut hamself must mount All the pages of the 
Seraglio are sons of renegados, or Christians 
who h^ve beco]?^ Turks. 

Tjo n^urn to lilla Halluma : she speaks with 
her ttsuai compassion of the surviving widows 
of the late Moliammed Bashaw, who by her 
ordeiHi fre treated with as much indulgence as 
poflsiUe. She tells us there are three of these 
queens yet living in these castles in the Harem, 
that bdonged to the late Bashaw. They are 
v^ry cheerful and agree perfectly together, free, 
as she says, fiom apprehensions that every day 
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terrify herself for the fate of her three sons, all 
equally dear to her, and all equally jealous of 
each other. 



December'29, J78S. 
The great mosque, in which is a grand mau- 
soleum for the reigning family, is by far the 
handsomest in this city : the rest are neat, but 
very inferior to it. The Moors oblige every 
body, women as well as men, to go over it 
barefooted. They take their shoes off at the 
entrance and deliver them to their servants. 
This custom of taking off their shoes at the 
door is of less oDUsequence, as the floor of the 
mosque is entirely covered with beautiful mats, 
over which are laid rich Turkey carpets. The 
building of which I am speaking, is large, Ic^y, 
and almost square. The walls, to within three 
feet of the ceiling, are lined with handsome 
%ured china tiles placed uniformly : the ceiling 
is ornamented in the same manner. The sixteen 
marble columns have thin iron rods, painted 
blue and gilt, reaching from one to the other, 
and forming a large checkwork through the 
whole edifice, about six feet below the roo^, 
from which are suspended in festoons antique 
lamps with long silver chains, some of tbei;n 
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very large, with silver fiUagree vessels for in- 
cense, and painted eggs hung on silken cords. 
On three sides of the mosque are square bow 
windows grated with iron without glass. On 
the side toward Mecca is a pulpit of marble 
resembling alabaster, with a flight of fourteen 
steps, enclosed with a marble balustrade : this 
pulpit is covered with Chinese tiles. Over it is 
a sipall alabaster dome supported by four white 
marble pillars which rest on the pulpit j and the 
outside of this dome is entirely covered with 
gpld. Near to this pulpit is a small arched 
recess or niche in the wall, to which the Iman 
descends from the pulpit to pray, with the Shiak 
on one side of him and the Chiah on the other. 
The Iman always prays with his face towards 
Mecca, as other altars are opposite to the east. 
There is no seat, bench, or resting place in the 
mosque. 

The windows on two sides look into a cloister 
which surrounds the mosque : on the third side 
they open into a neat white stone building re- 
sembling a mosque in appearance, but which is 
the mausoleum called the Turbar. It is filled 
with handsome tombs of all the relations of the 
royal family, excepting those who have died 
out of town, as it is against the laws here for a 
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corpse to' be brought m throu^* the gste9 0£ 
the cityi though all:are carried out of the gates 
of the city that die in town. The Christiatib^ 
burial ground is dose by the stea^side wkbont 
the marine gate : there is no w^ to it firdia tb^ 
country but through the town^ arid the corpw 
consequently caftinDt be carried therb^ but b^ 
crossing the sea b^re tHe harbdur's^ moatb; if 
a Christian die in the country, fond of money 
as the Moors are, there is lio sum that Wdukh 
prevail on them to let the body pasisr the g^ei^; 
no resource remains buta sea voyi^e to procure 
its interments 

To return to thef Tuibar : it is thvooghoot of ^ 
the purest white marUe, and is filled wtth an 
immense quantity of fresh flowers, most of the 
tombs being dressed with festoons of Arabian 
jasmine, and large bunches of variegated flow- 
ers, consisting of orange, myrtle, red and white 
roses, &c. They afford a fragrancy Which, those 
who are not habituated to such choice flowers 
can scarcely conceive. 

The tombs are mostly of white mfarble^ a 
few being inlaid with coloured marble. Those 
of the men are distinguished from the women's 
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ovify hy a tqrban carved in marbl#^ piaced at 
the top. 

As the windows of the great mosque are very 
lowt la^d made dei^p^ the li^^t is every wbere * 
faint, which si^s much to the solemnity of the . 
place, arud affords a most pleashig relief from 
the strong glare of light without. Owing to 
the perfiimes of orange-flo(wer water, incansei . 
and musk« added to the great quantities of Iresb 
flowers I have mentione<^ and the agreeable 
coolness of the place, on our entering it friMn 
the burning dusty street, it seemed to us a soit 
of paradise. Its extraordinary neatness, so* 
lemnity, and delicious odour, struck forcibly oa 
the imagination. This mosque wa9 rebuilt 
forty-two years ago by the Bashaw's father, 
Mohammed*. 

The Moors are well paid for the trouble the 
Christians give them when they visit any of 
their buildings } but it must be allowed, that, in 
general, nothing can exceed their attention and 
civility: a merit which it is extraordinary to find 
in the coinmon^ople, when we consider how dia^ 
metrically opposite their manners are to ours. 
But no pent of Barbary is like this place for the . 
respect paid to Christians. 
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The Moors, we know, have varied little in 
their customs for many centuries; it is there- 
fore no wonder that all their buildings impress 
the imagination so powerfully with an exact 
similitude to what we read of in Scripture, or see 
represented in scriptural paintings. The peo- 
ple, as well as the priest, when in the mosque, 
direct the whole course of their devotions to 
that part of it which is supposed to stand to- 
wards Mecca, in the same manner as they turn 
their face to Mecca, whenever they kneel to pray 
in the street or elsewhere. All the mosques are 
adorned with minarets or spires, whence a man 
on the outside, with a small flag in hisliand and 
by loud cries, which they term singing, an- 
nounces the hour of prayer. 

The Bashaw, the Bey, and his second son 
Sidy Hamet, went to-day to attend the mosque. 
None but the royal fdmily ride in town. Their 
suite follows on foot, excepting the head Chaoux, 
who is first in the procession, richly drest and 
mounted on a stately horse: he has a large kettle^ 
drum before him on which he strikes minute 
strokes, going before in the manner of a herald, 
proclaiming the Bashaw at the entrance of eVery 
street. He rides before the Bey in the same 
manner when the Bashaw is not present, but 
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does not accompany any of the other sons. 
His dress is nearly the same with that of the 
other Chaouxes, with the difference of a large 
gold claw on the left side of his turban, and the 
front of his under jileck, or waistcoat, being 
almost an entire breastplate of silver* Six 
Chaouxes followed him on foot, dressed uni^^ 
formly in scarlet cloth close dresses, quite plain^ 
not very long, and fastened round the waist 
with a leather belt. They had all of them plain 
white stiff high caps, made exactly in the shape 
of a cornucopia. The insignia of the tails were 
carried next (the sovereign of Tripoli being a 
Bashaw of three tails): then followed the ham* 
pers, or the Bashaw's body-guard, very richly 
drest, who carried short silver sticks in their 
hands. After these followed the attendants and 
suite of the Bashaw: round him were the officers 
of state, those highest in rank, of course, near* 
est his person. The swordbearer was on one 
side of him, and his first minister of state on the 
other, to whom he seemed talking very earnest- 
ly. He was drest in a yellow satin caftan, lined 
with rich fur. His turban was very large with 
gold ends. He was without jewels to-day, though 
usually adorned with very fine ones. This omis- 
sion of precious, stones is to indicate to his suIk 
jects, that the Bashaw's mind is oppressed. The 
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hoTMs of liie Boslmw and Bej wen particuladiy 
bMuttful add were buried in their iraf^ngs. 
Both their saddles were embossed gold^ and bad 
goid stirrups weighing more than thirteen 
pounds each pair. Th^ Bashaw's horte had on 
five solid gold necklaces; the Bey's horse, three. 
The Bey wore a^pale green and silver caftan, 
and a crimson shawl with rich gold ends twisted 
over Ins turban. One of his officers of state 
kKul on a caftan af gold tissue, with a fine pi^e 
doth bernuse over it* You may perceive, thbt 
in few places the costume can be grander than 
it is here. 

The Bashaw looks venerable ; but the Bey 
seems much more like a sovereign. He is a no- 
ble %ure and remarkably Iiandsome* An im* 
mense number of black slaves and servants 
encircled the whole procession and kept off the 
crowd. The Bashaw visits the mosque on every 
particular event, good or bad, that concerns hms* 
self or his state* He sometimes, though not often, 
pays a visdt to the Rais of the marine, who can- 
not wish much for the honour, as it costs him 
two of his blacks, whom he is obliged to 
present to the Bashaw for his gracious con-^ 
^escension. While the Bashaw was passing, a 
man who was in our house for protection, (all 
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the consuktrf houses being sanctiiiriea) ran out 
atMl touched bis horte» and was on tbataccomit 
pardoned. This privilege e^ttends to the tooch- 
iug anj part, not mQ/ of the BariiaW's but of 
tiM Prince's garments or horses when they are 
&ati but the Bashaw'^ horse protects at all 
t»kes» even in his stable : if a criminal can get 
Htider him or cling round hitn, his life is saft. 
WImn the Bashaw goes to anj of his gardenia 
which he always does on horsebabk, he has 
tiireferdbiy horses, richly caparisoned, led before 
him by slaves, abd all his suite then ride. AU 
most all the diief officers of state were witii the 
Bashaw, except the Grand Chiah, who, as I 
have before (Served, cannot leave the castle 
when the Bashaw is out. 

All affidrs of moment ate laid betoft the 
Chiah ; but with regard to the distribution of 
justice, the Cadi, who is considered the head 
of the law, is f&e judge* 

The Dugganeer was in the Bashaw's suite. 
He is of great consequence here, and has the 
management of the customs, which forms in 
Tripdi, as in all parts of Barbary and Turkey, 
one of the principal employment under gofem« 
ment. He is at once comptroller and farmer 
Q 3 
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generat: all die taxes on exports^ imports, and 
home consumption, depend on him } in shdrt, 
he has the regulation of every thing* He i& 
subject to large sums of money being demancted 
of hhn by the Bashaw at a moment*s warning, 
for whidh he lays on additional taxes. A refusal 
to pay these sums would certainly cost him his 
place, and very likely his* life. All the gobds 
which a consul imports for his own consumption 
pass entirely free. The Dugganeer furnishes 
the castle with every thing that is wanted, as 
bread in loaves, meat, charcoal, oil, and soap; 
all of which are seat from the custom-house 
every day to the Bashaw's and to the houses of 
all the different branches, of the royal family 
within the castle. The distinct allowances of 
the separate aiticles for each family are fixed by 
the Bashaw. The Dugganeer is a Neapolitan 
by birth, o£ very low extraction, though mar- 
ried, as I have said, to the Bashaw's eldest 
daughter, and was brought a slave here many 
years ago. He is now extremely rich, has great 
influence, and is liked by the people. It is ex- 
pected that a nephew of his will likewise marry 
into the Bashaw's family, with a good portion 
of the wealth his uncle has made in the Bashaw's 
service. 
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The goyerament is at present extremely 
mild ; so much so, that the Bashaw endaogers 
his throne by it, as he leaves the Moors too 
much to themselves. It is nol; so at Morocco, 
where a despotic tyrant reigns. A singulsu* 
circumstance happened there not long since, 
relative to a fortunate Moorish merchant, who 
is just arrive4 here. While at Morocco, he 
imported a great quantity of wearing apparel 
which a rich Jew had given him a commission 
for, when the Jew not approving of them de 
clined his bargain. The merchant went himself 
and laid his cause before his sovereign praying 
for redress : the sentence pronounced was, that 
the Emperor would not suffer the Jew to be 
obliged to take the goods if he did not approve 
them. The Moor returned to his home incon- 
solable ; he had laid out his all, and saw himself 
ruined : but in a few hours after, he heard pro- 
claimed through all the streets of Morocco, a 
royal edict, that any Jew who appeared in 
the city after that notice from the Emperor 
without yellow stockings, a black hat, and some 
other articles which the commission consisted 
o£^ should die under the baston immediately. 
The Moor then foiind his hduse too small to 
admit the buyers of his merchandize, and in a 
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few hours made a little fortune of what he had 
before thought sueh an unlucky purchase. 



February 11, 1784. 
During the absence, it Morocco, of the am^ 
bassador from Tripoli, his son, who is about 
twenty-five years of age, invited a party of 
Christians to his father*s country residence, the 
grounds of which, owing to the taste of its 
owner, who has visited most of the courts m 
Europe, are in much better order than any of 
the plantations near it. It is a wdderness of 
sweets, beneath thick orange groves, through 
which the sun*s beams butfetntly shine. White 
marble channels with rapid clear streams of water 
cross the gardens in many directions ; and the 
air in them is fraught with the scent of oranges, 
roses, and Arabian jasmine, whose thick shade 
forms an agreeable contrast with the burning 
atmosphere surrounding them. In the centi-e of 
the largest garden, nearest the house, is a most 
pleasant golphor built a considerable height 
from the ground. The floor, walls, and win- 
dow-seats are lined with Chinese tiles of lively 
colours: the windows are placed round it, 
through which honeysuckles, orange flowers and 
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jasmine, make their way. The shrubs reflect 
through them every where the most lively 
green, and fill the whole with the richest per- 
fume. 

These golpbors are for the use of the master 
of the mansion and his friends, as they cannot 
visit him in the dwelling4iou9e on account of 
the female part of the family, who are, there- 
fore, never expected; but the ladies of this 
family do not confine themselves to that rule, 
and it is feared that some fatal consequence will 
I'esultto them for trespassing, in so many instan- 
ces, the ii£urrow limits of indulgence allowed to 
Moorish ladies. The ambassador's son iqpoke 
English, talked much of bis sister, but in a 
manner that spoke his fears for h^, and hif dis- 
.af^srobation of her conduct. It has been al- 
ready observed, that it was apprehended ker 
uncle would put her to death. An event which 
appears to us of such enormity, takes place here 
without hesitation or inquiry. The head of a 
house, whether fat^r, brother, or husband, 
having the power e£ life and death relative to 
the female part of his Amily, has only to get a 
teskerar of the Bashaw, which in a small bit of 
paper with his signatiwre, giving leuve to the per- 
son who requires it, to p^t to death the object 
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of his anger; and this fatal paper is procured 
with the greatest facility. 

This ambassador, a few years since, possessed 
a favourite Circassian slave, who lived at a gar- 
den a little distance from the family residence. 
He thought her conduct reprehensible, and after 
having often threatened and as often pardoned 
her, she at length fell a victim to the rage of a 
Mameluke belonging to her lord. 

This wretch was an enemy to his master, and 
an unsuccessful admirer of the fair Ciccassiao. 
Hearing that his master was engaged at an en- 
tertainment given by the Christians, he came to 
him late in the evening, and worked on his 
imagination till the fatal teskerar was obtained. 
The Mameluke immediately rode off full speed 
to the garden where she resided, and had de- 
parted on the wretched errand but a few mo- 
ments, when the visible alteration and the agony 
in the countenance of the ambassador, led his 
friends soon to the supposition of the cruel 
orders he had issued, and he was easily per- 
suaded to countermand them. He sent horse- 
men with every inducement given them to over- 
take the sanguinary Mameluke, and arrest his 
hand from the murder he was so eager to per*« 
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petratQ. They reached the garden a few seconds 
after him ;;but he knowing of a breach in the 
garden wall, had, assassin-like, entered that 
way to prevent alarm, and found the fair Cir- 
cassian walking solitarily in the garden at that 
late hour. At the sight of him she- fled, hav- 
ing long considered him as her destined mur- 
derer. She, in her terror, climbed up the 
garden walls, and ran round the top of them. 
Thosa who were sent to save her saw her run 
in vain. They forced the gates and entered 
,them ; in the mean while^ twice they heard a 
pistol flred, and soon after the dying groans 
of the unfortunate female, whom the Mame- 
luke, to prevent explanations, had stabbed 
to death, after having discharged two pistols 
at hen 

The ambassador having given orders for her 
death in a moment of despair, and from accu- 
sations against her which he probably thought 
exaggerated, seems never to have been happy 
since, and from the accumulated anguish he 
suffers through the conduct of the ladies of his 
own family, it is generally supposed that he will 
not return to this country. He is considered 
as extremely tenacious of his honour, free from 
bigotry, and possesses an enbghtened under- 
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standiog. The two lattor qualities disqualify 
him for comforts in his own cemrtrj. 

Not far from this ambassadw^s gaidens mw 
the remains of an old building, called the castle 
of Lilla Zenobia, it having remained in her pos- 
session after the death of her father^ Hamet th9 
Great It was within this century a very grand 
palace where the court of that sovereign was 
kept; in one corner of the gardens belonging 
to it is a very large mound of earth, covering the 
bodies of several hundred massacred Turks, 
who were buried in that spot at the time kcfr 
iaUier subdued the Turkish garrison. This is 
the palace the Turks were invited to by Hamet 
the Great and murdered, as I have described to 
you in a former letter. The fatal recesses in the 
skiffer, which were the receptacles of the mur- 
dered Turks, are still entire, as is the skifier 
through which the Turks passed in their w^ 
to the interior of the palace. Lilla Zendbia 
has been dead many yeafs^ and the building 
has been neglected and sufiered to go to ruin. 
It is said that Turkish ghosts hold here their 
midnight haunt and revels. The Moors say it 
is so full of such company, tiiat there is no 
room fo( any other. There are but a few of the 
inferior apartments, and one grand jpoom /'said to 
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be iimt where the Baafaaw gave audience) still 
standing. It is without fioor or rooi*; the walls 
havd some remains of painting still fresh in 
colour, and many ornaments are yet visible; 
and part of the ceiling lies in the middle of 
this spacious room grown over with grasc^ : 
the gates are immensely large and formidable. 
Having explored every part of this ruined castle 
that was pas^ble, we returned to the ambas- 
sador's garden^ to take refreshments: thither 
the Chnistians^ servants had arrived with the 
remnant of such provisions as they had saved 
from the eager grasp of the famished Moors. 
The city had been long distressed for corn, and 
a considerable crowd liad gathered round the 
servants imperceptibly, and attacked the loaded 
mules as they were passing through the town 
gate. Xo a few moments no eatables were left, 
except some few dishes of pork, a food which 
the true Mussulman looks on with horror : the 
rest was seized by & number of hungry wretch- 
es, who tore it w^th a ^vage fury from eacfh other<; 
Kot an article was lost but eatables-^fbod was 
all tbey contended for. They fought togeihet 
£cMr the crumbs that fell on the ground ; to suob 
an extremity had hunger brought them. 

The starved objects we passed this moming in 
the streets were shocking to behold. A total 
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want of raiD occasions this dreadful distress for 
the present, and makes us fear a famine « will 
soon be at the height here» which surely, of all 
calamities, is the most horrid : the great must 
pay for it, but what the poor will suffer' must 
agonize every feeling heart. 



April 20, 1784. 
During our ride yesterday, we were struck 
with the singular appearance of the country at 
a small distance from town. In Barbary, the 
burying places are out of the cities, in the man- 
ner of the ancients ; and the numerous burying- 
grounds, from the shape of the tombs, resemble 
roofs of houses, ^nd appear like towns in mini- 
ature. The large mausoleums, belonging to 
people of distinction, represent capital build- 
ings, proportionate in size to the little towns by 
which they are surrounded. In some of them 
lights are kept constantly burning, with the 
choicest flowers, the fragrancy of which strikes 
you on approaching the tombs. The numerous 
Moorish gardens appeared to be so many woods 
of oranges ; and these, added to detached plan- 
tations of olives and dates, formed a scene total- 
ly different to what is met with near the capitals 
of £urope. We alighted at a farm : the ladies 
were admitted into the house, where we had fresh 
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and sour milk, and dates just gathered from the 
tree of the most beautiful transparent brown, 
and having the appearance and taste of fruit 
preserved in the highest manner. Some of the 
same refreshments were procured to be sent to 
the gentlemen in the garden. The Moors were 
oUiged to secure a camel, which with much diffi- 
culty was prevented attacking our horses while 
they stood in the yard ; though the camel is, 
with very few exceptions, perfectly mild, this ha- 
ving a young one unable to feed itself was the 
caiiise of it£f ferocity. The camels' milk is drank 
here by consumptive people: it is extremely salt 
and ill-flavoured, richer than cows' milk, and of a 
red colour. The young camel, when a few weeks 
old, is remarkably handsome. Nothing can be 
more distressing than to hear its cry at that age, 
as its voice then so exactly resembles the cries of 
a young child, that it is impossible to be distin- 
guished from them. When they are grown up, 
their voice is very loud and rough, and when an- 
gry, they make a particular rattling in the throat 
that cannot be mistaken, which is a lucky cir- 
cumstance, as it is a warning of their intention to 
bite ; for, from the size of their mouths^ and 
their never wearing a muzzle, a bite is nearly 
fatal. Fortunately, they are in general so inof- 
fensive and tractable, that they ccnnmonly go 
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without bridle or halter, and a singk stMvr in 
the hand is often the only wfeapon used to dtivt 
them along witha burden of nine hundred-weight. 

The dromedary seems to be used in this cooo* 
try only for the courier or post. The Moors netur 
dress their camels with bells, as we do hotis^s 
in England ; and though these animals shew no 
emulation for dress, they are eridently pleaded, 
and hasten their steps when accompanied by 
their masters' song; they, therefore, sing to them 
while they drive them. This useful patient ani- 
tnal will sustain many days* thirst when travers^ 
ing, heavy laden, the burning sands; but ift 
town, where it is cooler, and during the winter, 
he can remain some weeks without drinkingf 
living on the water he has within him, preserved 
in a reservoir, whence he conveys it into the 
stomach at pleasure. The last time the Bey wai^ 
encamped, a camel was opened for the water it 
contained, when several gallons were found in a 
perfect state. The camp was at that time in 
want of water ; the people having a very short 
allowance of it, and dying daily, when the Bey 
made use of this costly expedient, as a camel is 
very valuable. The flesh is eaten by the Moors, 
and they day it, is exceedingly good. 
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Continuing our ride to the sands, we had a dis- 
tant view of two of the most capital mosques in 
this kingdom^ situated at some distance in the 
desert, where criminais take shelter, and are 
safe as long as they can stay in a certain district 
FO&nd diem. This district extends to a quarter 
of a mile, and sometimes to two or three miles, 
according to tiie mosque it belongs to^ and can- 
not be violated even by the Bashaw. All persons 
may be apprehended if seen in the act of pro- 
curing food fbr the culprit, in which case he is ei- 
tiier starved to death, or forced by hunger to sur- 
render. One of the marabuts we saw to-day is 
edled the Seide, the history of which is related 
by the Moors with a number of fictitious circum- 
stances. The word seide, which in Arabic 
means lion, was given to a Moor, who, with 
little more assistance than his own courage and 
strength, drove all the lions from that part of 
the country, and his son was the marabut of 
this place. The name of marabut is given both 
to the mosque and to the ^int, or holy man^ 
who resides at it ; and the simple story of the 
Seide, related as a fact, is aa fbllo>ys: — 

Hamet Bashaw, grandfather to the present, 
went, as customary, on particular occasions, 
to f isit tihds mosque or marabut. In the hurry 
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and confusion of the family of the Seide, du- 
ring the visit the Bashaw honoured them with, 
and in bringing him all the refreshments in their 
power to procure, he got a momentary sight 
of the marabut's eldest daughter, said to be 
one of the most beautiful women at that time. 
He was so much struck with her appearance, 
that he directly told the marabut his fortune 
from that hour was made by sending his daugh- 
ter immediately to Tripoli, as he was determined 
she should be the first lady of his seraglio* 
The aged and rdtgious marabut, far from being 
pleased at the honours offered him on such 
terms by his sovereign, expostulated, and made 
gieat objections to his orders,, when the enraged 
Bashaw told him, that if he did not send his 
daughter richly drest and perfumed to the sera- 
glio that very night, by morning there should 
not remain a vestige of himself, or any part of 
his family. Saying this, he departed and left 
guards to see his orders executed. 

The unfortunate marabut, unable to extri- 
cate himself or his lost child, loaded her with 
gold and jewels, and drest her in the richest 
^lothes she had ; ^he having acquiesced in his 
wishes of taking a deadly potion to save her 
from the xjolc^ce of Uamet Bashaw's passion. 
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He wept over her and led hei: to the door of 
his house, where he ordered the bridal song to 
be sung over her before she quitted her home.* 
He then placed her in a linen couch on the 
back of a camel handsomely ornamented, such 
as the ladies of this country travel in, and gave 
her up, with tears and heavy imprecations on 
the Bashaw's head, to his officers. 

A numerous suite of attendants, in addition 
to those the Bashaw had left, arrived to con- 
duct her to the castle. . On her arrival there, 
she. was immediately carried to the royal apart- 
ments, where not long after the Bashaw hasten- 
ed to receive her. But on entering the room 
he wlas struck with horror and surprise on per- 
ceiving a beautiful corpse stretched on the floor, 
stiff and cold. He found not the least mark of 
violence upon her, and he knew no one had 
been suffered to enter the apartment after her 
arrival but himself. He had probably heard of 
the curses her father sent him, by the attend- 
ants, who came with her, which did not fail, 
with the reproach of his own conscience and 



* Moorish women who die before they are married 
are buried in wedding clothes, and the bridal song ia sung 
over the c(Mpse before it leaves the hpuse. ^ 
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Ui^ miperstitious ideas of the Moon, to ^row 
liiiii into the greatest agitation, and he seemed 
to be neariy in the same state as the sacriiced 
victim laying before him* 

At the dawn of day, Hamet Bashaw set off 
to the Seide, and asked the inarabut if be 
eould any way account for the suddenness of 
his dai^ter's death? The marabut retorned 
:^r answer, that his dai^hter had honour enough 
to receive a deadly poison from his faand^ before 
her departure from bis house, and that now he 
had but one favour more to entreat of the Pro* 
phet Mahomet, who had so mercilully saved 
bis child in the moment of distress, which was^ 
that hewoold strike him, Hamet Bashaw, blind. 
This misfortune actually happened to the Ba« 
shaw four or five years befwe his death ; but^ 
in the fable, the Moors s^y it happened at Ae 
instant the marabut implored Mahomet^ and 
call it, of course the vengeance of the Seide» 
But Hamet the Great was advanced in ye^s 
when he lost bis sight, and finding from this 
unhappy circumstance his power decreasing 
mpidly, he determined not to outlive his cdn* 
sequence, and the great name he had acquired 
mmongst his subjects. He emfdoyed himself in 
regulating aU he wished to have done before faii» 
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deatii, naming his own son Mohammed for his 
successor, and immediately afterwards be order- 
ed one of the youngest pages of his golphor to 
attend him thither, where he frequently spent 
many hotars in close retirement. As soon at 
they entered ike apartment, the Bashaw desired 
the pi^ to give him his pistols. He hid the 
fdvLth stand dose by his side, and if one pistcd 
linissed fire, to be ready instantly to deliyer the 
Other to him, at the peril of his life; The Ba* 
Shaw shot himsdf dead with the first pistol, in 
the presence of his adopted son. Bey Abdallah^ 
the present Great Chiah, before either of theift 
were collected enough to prevent the cata- 
strophe. Bey AbdaUah w^s at that time a chiM 
about eleven years old. Thus fell Hamet tl^e 
Great, after a successful reign of thirty-two 
years* 

Ibe couiAry round «^here the marabut of the 
Seide is built is entirely a desert, without any 
object in view but the city of TripoK at a 
distapce. 

We remained on the sands some tim^ as^the 
iwo youngest princes. Sidy Hamet and Sidy 
Yuseph, were there with a number of cavalry. 
This is a sight quite new to an European eye. 
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and not less superb than strange. Their move- 
ments consist chiefly in sham %hts. Sidy 
Hamet, to shew us the manner of laying in 
ambush, got off his horse :. they almost bury 
tiiemselves in. the sands, firing from thence on 
the enemy. One of the most surprizing feats 
in these kind t)f reviews. is the great swiftness 
•with which they ride, . and the wonderfully 
sudden manner they stop and turn their horses, 
the animal appearing almost flat on his side at 
that instant. Sidy Hamet and Sidy Useph 
more than once rode up fuU speed to the Chris- 
tians, and stopping their horses just at their feet. 
Bred their pieces so extremely close to them 
that it was not very pleasant ; but this they 
meant quite as a compliment. They Are at each 
other in this manner so frequently that it is won- 
derful accidents do not oflen happen. 

Sidy Hamet was very richly dressed in a 
purple flowered gold and silver brocade caftan ; 
and had a crimson velvet and gold jileck, or 
short jacket, over it without «leeves. The two 
dresses were tightened at the waist with a rich 
broad girdle. His turban was white, with a 
crimson jshawl wound oyer it. His arms were 
beautiful ; the handle of his ttobre was gold and 
silver, set with precious stones j the scabbard of 
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it chased. His pistols were set in gold and 
silver, curiously wrought. The front and back 
of his saddle was covered with plates of gold 
embossed. The Moorish saddles are made to 
come up very high before and behind. 

The first housings of Sidy Hamet*s horse 
were of crimson velvet with gold embrcndery ; 
the second, purple with a broad silver. lace, and 
a very rich gold fringe j and the third was of 
dark plain velvet with a broad dead gold lace. 
His brother Sidy Useph was equally well dress- 
ed, as were all the principal officers^ and their 
chief blacks, and they made, as may be ima- 
gined, a very grand appearance. 

They remained on the sands a long time : 
indeed many of the inferior horses seemed 
quite exhausted, and I heartily rejoiced to see 
the poor. tired animals return home. The Moor- 
ish stirrups make a very singular appearance. 
Those belonging to the princes, were of silver 
richly gilt. They weigh from ten to thirteen 
pounds, and measure more than half a yard 
from the toe to the heel i they are a flat plate 
under the foot with high edges at the sides, 
widening considerably at the toe and heel 
in the shape of a fire-shovel. They cut at both 
H 3 
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edges like a razor, and make one shudder oi^ 
the poor animals' account i for wh^i they arrive 
at their stables they are often obliged to have 
their sides dressed, and to be carefully attended. 

This, my dear friend, is among the many 
things I cannot account for : to pie it is the 
greatest paradox, why any creature has life given 
it to su£br unmerited torture, or why life is given 
to a being who can wantonly inflict pain. 

When the two princes passed us they stop^ 
ped some time to conyerse, explained the mean>4 
ifig of some of their particular feats, and behaved 
very affiibly. On taking a polite leave they 
went o£^ racing backwards and forwards, and 
firing all the way to town. Gunpowder costs 
the Bey but little ; immense quantities being 
Mnt him as presents from the Emperor of 
Morocco by the Tripolitan ambassadors. 

In our way home we passed through a street 
noted for its corn wells, or rather caverns, dug 
very deep into the earth. They are situated on 
each side of the street, at about thirty yards 
distance. They were designed for magazines to 
lay up corn in } and they say it will keep in them 
perfectly good a hundred years. Happy were 
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it for the inhabitants of this country if these 
caverns were filled now as they were formerly, 
when the country was so rich in the produce of 
com that it was hence exported to many parts 
of the world, and prized almost above any otherir 
The barley when sown here yields twice as much 
as it does in Europe. When it grows properly, 
they reckon twenty-five and thirty ears for one 
an ordinary produce, while in Sur<^ fourteen 
or fifteen is considered as a good return. The 
times are so much altered now that corn i$ 
imported at an immense expense. This taebxh 
choly change is attributed to the want of tdms^ 
which have failed for several years past. There 
have not been more than one or two good 
harvests for thirty years. If cargoes of wheat 
do not soon arrive from Tunis, the state of this 
place will be dreadful beyond description. Corn 
is expected from the Emperor of Morocco, who 
has been grateful enough never to forget the 
civilities he received from the Bashaw, when 
passing many years since through this place 
in his pilgrimage to Mecca. His son, Muley 
Yesied, who is by all accounts a most deprave4 
character, is expected here soon on his return 
from Mecca. His mother and sister are with 
him; and the latter is expected to marry n shrieflP 
of Mecca before she returns^ 

« 4 
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May 24., 1784- 
The Bashaw has not given his consent for 
some time past to the Christians to reside in the 
country, at a greater distance than four or five 
miles from the city of Tripoli, as he cannot 
answer for their safety, on account of the incur- 
sions of the Arabs, and even of the Moors, 
many of the cyderies being at present nearly in 
a state of revolt. We have the use of a large 
Moorish country-house on the skirts of the 
Sftiids ) and though the grounds belonging to it 
are not in the best order, yet they are in the 
stile of al] African gardens, — a mixture of beauty 
and desolation/ The orange, citron> and lime 
trees ;are: in their, fullest bloom : their branches^ 
covered with flowers,, are at the same time 
bending dbwh with the weight of fruit ready 
for gathering. The Arabian jasmines and violets 
cover the ground ; yet in various parts of the 
garden, wheat, barley, water-melons, and other 
still coarser^ plants, are indiscriminately found 
growing. The high date tree, with its immense 
spreading branches, is plapted round the gardens 
near the walls, The branches . of this tree, 
which extend fourteen feet, gfow from the top 
of it, furnished with close l^ves from two to 
three feet long. Each b^nch of dates, which 
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reseootble colossean bunches of grapes, weighs 
from twenty to thirty pounds. The tree grows 
nearly a hundred feet high. From, this tree the 
Arab gathers the richest nourishment for his 
fan)ily» and from its juices allays fevers with 
the freshest lakaby, and cheers his spirits with 
that which has been longer drawn. They ex- 
tract the juice from the tree by makii^ three or 
four incisions at the top of it. A stone jar 
which will contain a quart is put up to each 
notch : the jars put up at night are filled by the 
morning with the mildest and most pleasant 
beverage, and, on the contrary, the contents of 
those jars which are put up in the mprning and 
Jefl till late in the day, become a spirituow 
strong drink, which the Moors render more 
perniciously strong by adding leaven to.it. , The 
tree will yield this juice for six weeks or two 
months every day ; and after the season^ if 
taken care of, it recovers in three ye^s, and 
bears better fruit than before it ws^ bled,- as 
the Moors term it. It is customary in noble 
families to have the heart of the date tree al 
great feasts, such as weddings, th& first time 
a boy mounts a horse, the birth of a son, or the 
return of an ambassador to his family; thus 
condemning this valuable tree from yielding 
further profit, for as timber it isof very, little 
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valuer Hie heart lays at the top of the tne 
between the branches of its fruity and weighs 
when cut out from t^i to twenty pounds : it is 
not fit to be taken out before the tree has arrived 
at the height of its perfection. When brought 
to table its taste is delicious, and its i^pearance 
singular and beautiful. In colour it is composed 
of every shade^ from the deepest orange and 
bright green (which latter encompasses it 
round) to the purest white ; these shades are 
delicately inlaid in veins and knots, in the 
manner of the most curious wood. Its flavour 
is that of the bannan and pine; except the 
white part, which resembles more a green al'- 
mood in consistence, but combines a variety of 
exquisite flavouni that cannot be described. 

The best dates, called by the Moors and 
Arabs ti^onis, when fresh gathered have a 
candied transparent appearance, far surpassing 
in richness any other fruit. In these gardens 
ihe Moors form no walks, only an irregular 
path is left, which you trace by the side of the 
numerous white marble channels that cross it 
with rivulets o£ water, as I have before described 
to you, through an almost impenetrable wood of 
Aromatic trees and tdnrubs. The sweet orange 
of Bai1)ary 10 reckoned finer than those of €hina^ 
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Liptli in flavour and beauty ; and the next beit 
is a small red orange which grows at Malta^ 
almost crimson \yithin. Cherries are not known 
here ; and pease and potatoes only when culti- 
vated by the Christians. Water melons, as if 
ordered by Providence, are particularly ex- 
cellent and plentifuL Many owe their livet 
to this cooling and grateful fruit, when nearly 
^expiring through insupportable heat. The 
pomegranate is another luxurious fruit of this 
country. The Moors, by pressing the juice 
through the rind of it, procure an exquisite 
drink. The Indian and Turkey figs are acknow* 
ledged to be extremely good here. There are 
two sorts of apricots ; one which is remarkable 
for its large size and excellence, while the other, 
with the musk melons and peaches, is very 
indifferent. There are several sorts of fine plums 
and some very high flavoured sweet grapes, 
which, if cultivated in quantities for wine, would 
render this country rich in vineyards, from the 
ease and excellence of their production ; but Ma- 
homet has too expressly forbidden wine to 
Mussulmans to admit of its being made in 
their presence, for even the sight of it is r^i^* 
nant to the laws of the Koran. There are de* 
lightful olive woods near us, but when the 
olives are ripe it is inconvenient to walk undet 
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the trees on account of the olives continually 
falling loaded with oil. Near to these woods 
arc marble reservoirs to receive the oil the 
Moors extract from the olives, and from these 
reservoirs they collect it into earthen jars : it is 
as clear as spring water, and very rich. The 
natives who can afford it are so delicate in their 
taste of oil, that they allot it to their servants 
when it has been made eight or nine months, 
and yet when a year old it often surpasses the 
finest Florence oil. The walls which surrouiul 
the houses and gardens of the principal people 
divide this part into a number of narrow roads 
in all directions: beyond them are date^trees 
interspersed with fields of barley and high 
Indian corn. If to spaces of sand separated 
by olive plantations^ sun-burnt peasants, and 
camels without number, aie added a burning 
sun and the clearest azure sky, a just picture 
may be formed of this place. The deserts adr 
jmning, though singular in appearance, seem 
frightful from the frequent and recent examples 
we have had of their victims. A party arrived 
from them yesterday so exhausted t)iat they 
would have died on the road if they had not 
been instantly relieved by the Moors. Four of 
their companions had perished the day before 
for want of water and from the excessive heat. 
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Hadgi Abderrahman, who is just named am- 
bassador to England, often speaks of the death 
of his favourite daughter, who died in great 
anguish two days after crossing these deserts 
with him in his last return from Mecca. Being 
extremely delicate in her constitution, from the 
scorching heat of the ground at the different 
places they stopped with the tents, her feet 
became blistered and mortified. 

An author, writiftg on the deserts near Suez, 
describes them in the following manner. ** On 
" the adjacent sandy desert, if reflection dweHs, 
" it is shc>cking to think how the tired traveller 
" is discouraged ; his heart fails him' at the im- 
" mense space that separates him from the 
" world, a space where neither tree hor herb is 
" to be found to rest the searching sight on; 
** no object between heaVen and earth. A san- 
" dy ocean, boundless as the sea, and like that 
" restless element blown by the winds into agi- 
" tated waves. Diestitute and alone in the 
" wilderness, he sighs in vain for one drop of 
" water j ^ fainting with thirst and heat, he 
" groans and dies unpitied by any human heart.*^ 
And the following lines from Addiaon cat^ 
never be quoted too ofleti for what they so welt 
describe. 
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<< So where owe wide Nomidian wastes extettd, 
** Suddmx th' inqpetuouBliurricanes descend ; 
" Wheel thtough the air, in drcling eddies pUy, 
^ Tear up the sands and sweep whole plains away. 
^' The hdpleas travell^> with wild surpiiiEe, 
^* Sees the dry deMrt all around Imn ris6| 
" And, mothered in' die du«^ wUrlwind^ dicfi." 

Cato, act H^acene vi. 



The heat is so intense at plre$eht» that even 
the hardy Arab, inured to the cliinate, at ten 
in the morning retiifes from his work, and allt 
bis animals for labour are ptit up under shade* 
At Uiis time of the day, the Qiristian families 
sedking shelter in their gardens, eqjoy their lux- 
urious coolness and relief from the heat of the 
MI)* Tile warm air abates nothing of its op^ 
(Mression till a sudden cck)1 breeze arises from 
the sea, which during these intense heats hap^ 
pfieos regularly every afternoon ; but this sea air 
rmats all sort of steel work even in the po&kef, 
and will wet a person's dress entirely through 
in a very few minutes. The gasping Moor» 
legale themselves as soon as they f^el it, by re- 
tiring to the terraces on the tops of their houses, 
and sleeping there for hours, which circumv 
stMSce is deemed the cause of so many people 
Mug bUpd^in most parts of Barbary. 
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The golpbors and best rooms in the country 
houses are sometimes delightfully relieved by a 
considerable sti*eam of dear flowing water, con* 
4ucted in a marble channel through the middle 
1^ thern^ The flo<Mr8 and sides of the apartment 
are finished with coloured tiles» and the ceilii^ 
carved and painted in Mosaic. In the inner 
court belonging to the house is a gebbia^ or re- 
tervoir, continually filled with firesh water ftom 
the wells near it, and which flows through it 
into the gardens j it is surrounded with a para* 
pet t>f marble, and a flight of marble steps 
leads into it. There is only a broad walk I^t 
found it, which is paved or terraced, and inio 
which the best apartments beloi^i^ to, the 
house open« This circumstance a£B>rd8 a re- 
freshing coolness to the house, and is most de- 
lightful during the extreme heat. 



July 24, 1784^ . 
I think it probable that the life of a Grecian 
beauty, related by herself, may gain additional 
int^est with you, from the circumstance of her 
being wife of the ambassador, Haggi Abderr^h- 
man, whom you wiU soon see in England, He 
it a most enlightened man, having been repeat- 
edly at the chief courts of Europe. Throi^h 
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the distinguished manner of conducting Iiimseli^ 
he has been honoured by different sovereigns 
-with many very valuable tokens of ^oor, 
Avhich the Greek exultingly shews to all her via- 
tors. Hie bears here so excellent a character, 
that he is universally beloved by Christians as 
well as Moors, and is adored in his family. 

This Gre^n lady related the events of her 
life in the most interesting manner. We saw her 
by appointment: she was evidently dressed with 
studied attention, and looked particularly beau- 
tiful. She wears the Moorish dress, not by 
choice but compulsion, as she observed with a 
sigh, that she was compelled to lay aside the 
G-recian habit when she embraced the Mahome- 
tan faith, on the day she was married. She had 
dispensed with as many of the Moorish artificial 
additions to her dress as she could. Her jewels 
were brilliant from being all polished (the Moor- 
ish ladies often wearing them in a rough state), 
and what other arts she had used were not in 
opposition to nature, but successfully employed 
to improve her appearanee j but any compliment 
paid to her person seemed much to distress her 
with the unhappy recollection, as she termed it, 
of her beauty, at the time Abderrahman pur- 
cha^sed her. Her expressions of regret on this 
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occasiou> puerile in another, proceeded entirely 
from her education. She is sensible and amiable^ 
of a very fine%ure, tall, with blue eyes andbeaU'- 
tiful small white teeth. Her countenance, though 
lively and spirited, is the picture of innocence 
itself. ' She was as superbly drest as the Moorish 
costume would permit, and had for the outer 
covering a blue transparent baracan, fastened at 
the shoulders with a large cluster of brilliants, 
with several rows of very large pearls hanging 
from it. She had double gold bracelets on her 
arms; her cap was entirely of gold, with a 
binding of black over the forehead set with 
jewels hanging over the face ; and she had six 
large rings in each ear, set with diamonds, 
pearls, and other precious stones. Two black 
slaves remained at her feet the whole time we 
were with her: when she removed from one 
place to another they rose up and followed her, 
and laid down at her feet again when she sat 
down : two other blacks constantly stood be« 
hind her* No Moorish lady keeps up near so 
mucl^ state as the Grecians and Circassians.-^ 
Abderrahman remained a widower a few years 
with several children, and, rather than take a 
wife amongst the Moorish ladies, preferred look^ 
ing out for a Grecian or Circassian slave, think- 
ing she would behave with more attention to his 

VOL. I. I 
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children, through the fear of being sold again, 
or put to death : he therefore determined to go 
himself to the Levant to choose one for himself, 
and bring another with him for his nephew. 

In his researches he met with two sisters 
equally handsome. Their being so nearly re- 
lated would have deterred many Moors from 
taking them, from being both intended for one 
family ; but Abderrahman, ever benevolent and 
kind, and unlike the jealous Moor, hoped to 
excite affection by becoming the constant theme 
of two so nearly related, if fortunate in his 
purchase ; and he determined to wait for a proof 
of this before marrying the Greek he intepded 
for himself, or persuading his nephew to marry 
the other. Strange to relate, the bargain was 
made for both, in her own hearing, with her 
father; and her price was greater than her 
sister's, by possessing the acquirements of draw- 
ing, singing, and music. Equal care had been 
bestowed on their accomplishments, for on these 
is placed a Georgian's hope on the birth of a 
female infant. He views her only with the idea 
of future gain, and beauty without accomjflish- 
ments would raise her no higher in the market 
than a common slave. Every nerve is there- 
fore strained to excite natural and artificial 
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graces/ to make her eitoel in vocal and instru- 
uaental musibi in all elegant works, and evety 
thing which can add to the fascination of her 
person 

She spoke with enthusiasim of her country, 
a3 a garden in the richest quarter of the world, 
where the choicest fruits ind flowers grow spon* 
taneouslj. The inhabitants make the finest 
winesi and as much as they please, without con- 
sumiiig half the grapes that grow without cuU 
tivation, and overrun their hills. But it was 
not without some emotion she described td us 
the hard lot of her handsome country-women : 
bom to a life of slavery, chains await them in 
the cradle. In this first affecting state, the un« 
natural parent with impatience views the rising 
beauties of her infant. Every growing charm 
fills her with rapture, not excited by that txm^ 
ternal affection which should characterize tl>e 
mother, but, inconceivable to believe, by the 
sordid idea of how much gold every heightened 
charm will bring her, when her child is put up 
to be bought by the best bidder. She expects 
offers from a numbet* of different Turks who 
come to purchase these unhappy beauties, not 
for themselves, in which case the mother having 
seen the man but for hours, might still recom- 

I 2 
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mend to him the fate of her offspring; but^ n<7, 
the Tlirk purchases for the merchant he deals 
with, or worse, to carry her to the next market, 
where he expects a handsome profit on his fair 
prize, by putting her up to sale to a crowd of 
crafty traders. Those fair creatures whose 
parents may cherish feelings uncommon to the 
generality of people there, or whose vast riches 
may make them decline, or not think of selling 
their children, even those few are exposed to a 
lot as bad or worse, as they are frequently car- 
ried off by parties of Turkish robbers, who 
make incursions into their country, to smze on 
such unhappy people as fall in their way, and 
by that means procure beautiful women at a 
cheaper rate. These sons of rapine walch for 
those who incautiously stroll too far in their 
walks accompanied only by a few female attend- 
ants. They ride up to them in full speed, seize 
on their wretched prey, and placing them be- 
hind them like a bale of goods, ride off with 
the same celerity j all which they do too quickly 
to admit of ^ discovery in time to redeem the 
unhappy captive, who has frequently many days* 
hard travelling to undergo in this manner, 
over barren deserts, before they reach any habi- 
tation. . ' ^ 
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These ruffians shew their unfortunate victims 
no other indulgence than that of keeping them 
free from bruises and hunger, and that from the 
motive of a cattle driver, who considers that a 
broken limb or a meagre appearance would spoil 
the price of his beasts at market. But the 
hardship and fatigue these fair creatures endure 
in this first part of their journey often prove 
fatal to a frame too delicate to bear it, and rob 
the plunderer of his prize. 

The first moment he thinks himself safe from 
pursuit, he encloses his wretched victim in a 
sack, which he carries with him for that purpose, 
to preserve her from the rays of the sun and 
other injuries. Incredible as these sufferings 
may appear, I shall transcribe for your perusal, 
in addition to the story of Lilla Amnani the 
Greek, the events of another Grecian lady, at 
present residing here, who herself endured the 
hardships Lilla Amnani has described* 

Amnani is the Moorish name the Greek re- 
ceived on her marriage with Abderrahman. She 
was about seventeen, and her sister younger^ 
when they embarked with him from Alexandria. 
His attention at first was paid to her sister, and 
she herself was neglected. On their arrival at 

I S 
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Tripoli, her sista: bdidd with perfect indiffe- 
rence the pr^aratioDs making at Abderrahman's 
lor her recq^tioot while Amiiani conld not con- 
ceal her tears when the day was named for her 
refl»ovai to the house of Sidy Mustapha, Abder- 
rahman^s nephew. The first stern look, she 
Midt she had ever received from Abderrahmaiiy 
was on this occasion, when he bid them hoih 
withdraw, and for several days they heard no 
more of him. They talked over thdr misfor- 
tunes, and shuddered with the fear of being 
9oLd again, particularly Amnani, who had re- 
garded Abderrahman with partiality. 

At their next meeting, he presented her siiter 
to his nephew, and desured Amnani to oonrider 
herself as the mother dT his children, and to 
prove her regard for him by her attention to 
tbepit At this most happy period of her life, 
as ^ termed it, her courage almost forsoolt 
her : she fancied hersdf altered in her person, 
w^ch seemed not yet to have recovered from 
the ravages of a sea voyage : she feared also a 
greater change from Suddenly quitting a life of 
Iwprious ease, where every indulgence and at^ 
teotion had been most profiisely allowed her. 
To keep herself chQarful, and improve her 
y^okSp requiml iiow her ntmost exertjbns^ in 
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order to convince the friends of Abderrahman, 
who were her enemies^ that she was wholly 
taken up with the charge of the family. All of 
them were very young, except the eldest daugh- 
ter, who was near her own age and a great fa- 
vourite with her father. The Greek could not 
9peak a word of Moorish, and was besides % 
Christian* brought into a Barbarian family, 
where the only enlightened person she could 
talk with was Abderrahman* Her first days 
were spent in endeavouring to divert Abderrah- 
man'$ vigilance from perceiving the many mali- 
cious traits she suffered from the female part of 
his family, as she thought his displeasure, how- 
ever excited, might only serve to irritate them, 
and consequently increase her own difficulties. 
Their continual visits, or rather examinations, 
she would gladly have dispensed with; and 
though she was treated, by Abderrahman's oi> 
der, with every mark of attention, yet in her 
precarious situation, as his slave, she was obli- 
ged to pay the greatest deference to their cou«^ 
selg, though often against her interest, till she 
gained sufficient confidence with him and Lilllt 
Uduciai his daughter, to become more the mi?h 

'> IJ in ■■1. ■Ill— f^F" ■'!■■ " I \. I——— I ^ ^ 11 I I I ■ 

* The Georgians are all Christians of the Greek church, 
and take thmr name from their patten St. George. 
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tress of her own proceedings* Abderrahman 
soon afforded her this advantage : he seemed to 
think all he could purchase for her was inade« 
quate to her merit, and insufficient to shew his 
attachment to her ; and as a proof of the un- 
bounded confidence he placed in her, he allow- 
ed her an indulgence quite novel to the Moors, 
that of writing to her fiiends, and receiving 
letters from them ; but this was not granted^her 
till after her marriage, which took place, with 
great pomp, in twelve months after her arrival 
at Tripoli, on the birth of a son, who is now li- 
ving, and for whom she confesses a distinguished 
fondness, by the circumstance of his birth ha- 
ving so soon terminated her captivity, made 
her Abderrihman's wife, and placed her on a 
level with the first ladies in Tripoli near the so- 
vereign's family. Abderrahman introduced her 
to his relations as a person to be respected as 
himself, and had her presented to Lilla Kebbie- 
ra, who,from Abderrah man's long and faithful 
services to the Bashaw, gave her a most flatter- 
ing reception. Finding herself perfectly hap- 
py at home, a favourite at the castle, above the 
power of those who might wish to annoy her 
and respected by the country, she appeared now 
at the zenith of her happiness, when she receiv- 
ed pew3 from Georgia that her parents, by some 
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unexpected losses, were reduced to the greatest 
distress. Amnani regarded her father with the 
strongest affection for the education he had 
given her, and almost lost sight of his cruelty 
in selling her. At this time Abderrahman, ow- 
ing to a commencing scarcity in Tripoli, which 
has prevailed ever since, felt, in common with 
others, a great deduction in his revenues, and 
his increasing family made him very anxious to 
lessen his expenses. 

Amnani was generous and timid, she brooded, 
therefore, over her family misfortunes in silence i 
her lyre was laid by, her songs were cheerless 
and her looks grave, and often an involuntary 
tear spoke her unhappy.' She was nor aware of 
the danger of her silence till she perceived it 
from Abderrahman's looks* He lamented the 
change in her manners, without inquiring into 
the cause of it : this alarmed her, and she de- 
termined to acquaint him immediately with the 
source of her grief, without seeming to impose 
on his liberality, which to her was unbounded, 
nor to give up easily her parents, whose suffer- 
ings she could not bear to think on without 
agony. While making up her mind to this ex- 
planation, Abderrahman was imexpectedly nomi- 
natedy for the ^ird time, ambassador to Sweden. 
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So sudden was this embassy, that the day he 
received the proposal from the Bashaw, before 
his return to this housei the news of his appoint^ 
ment had already reached the unhappy Greek, 
and then an ambassador's flag was hoisted in the 
harbour for his departure. He found her more 
dead than alive. She told him the cause of her 
first distress, light in comparison to the present, 
in too short a time to explain it He cautioned 
her to be aware of offending him a second time, 
by not making him her only confidential friend. 
The few hours that remained were obliged to be 
spent in audiences with the Bashaw and trans- 
acting business, leaving a very short spac6 of 
time to take leave of his family. To console 
Amnani for the distress she had brought herself 
into, on parting ^th her, he left her in his 
absence an unlimited power over all that be- 
longed to him, and entrusted her to his brother, 
only to demand protection if wanted, but to be 
under no subjection^^a circumstance most im- 
common, as Moorish ladies are generally ex*- 
posed to the vigilance of the husband's family 
in hit absence. 

Not long after his departure, one of his 
favourite children, by the first wife, died. The 
Greek dreaded, and with reason, that the diSs 
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ferent branches of the family would attempt to 
injure her in the ambassador's opinion, with 
respect to the management of the child j but, 
M she expressed it, their malice blunted its 
point against Abderrahman's heart, without 
piercifig it. She neglected (as is the custom 
here) to break and destroy the choicest of the 
furniture or looking-glasses in her house at the 
death of this child, for which she was much 
btamed, and said to have shewn great disrespect 
to the family. All fafer enemies had persuaded 
themselves that she had, upon the whole, be- 
haved 90 iU in his absence, that her destruction 
was inevitable at his return. Contrary to their 
expectations^ however, when he arrived, lilla 
Amnani was loaded with fresh presents, her 
brotlier sent for from the Levant, and her father 
and mother provided for. Abderrahman's at- 
tentions to her have never in the least dimi- 
nished, and she often expresses her gratitude 
that her former wishes were not realized of 
being disposed of to a sovereign ; and with 
reason, when she compares her situation with 
that of the three queens or wives of the last 
Bashaw at Tripoli, who are imprisoned, or 
obliged to live in the castle for the rest of their 
days, ^ 
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July 1, 1784. 

In the following events related by the Greek ' 
lady whom I mentioned in my last, you will 
find one of the few instances of a beautiful and 
delicate being having surmounted such suf- 
ferings as she experienced in the savage bands 
of Turkiih robbers. Signora S— — , who is 
still handsome, was born in Dalmatia; her 
Christian name was Juliana : her father was an 
officer of distinction in the Venetian service. 
Her family was ^isliked by the Turks, on ao- 
count of the skill and courage her grandfather 
displayed in endeavouring to defend the Morea 
from the Turkish arms when they last gained 
possession of it. Her mother, herself, and two 
sisters were living on an extensive estate, beau- 
tifully situated on the borders of Macedonia. 
Rich villages, though belonging to Turks and 
Tartars, surrounded them, and that part of the 
country was interspersed with aromatic heaths, 
impenetrable woods, and thick vineyards, but 
they were remote from any capital ; Salonica, 
the ancient Thessalonica, being the nearest to 
them, and they were not far from the village of 
Contessa. This lady thinks, if her mother had 
caused alms to be sent to the Holy Mountain of 
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Athos,* they might have averted all the troubles 
she experienced. This mountain is inhabited 
by friars, of whom there are no less than three 
thousand living in thirty monasteries : many of 
the Greeks visit it, and purchase separate bless- 
ings from the different convents at a very great 
expense. As the inhabitants of the suiTound- 
ing villages were mostly Turks and Tartai's, 
their society consisted only of a few families of 
Armenians, Dalmatians, and Sclavonians, who, 
like themselves, had retired to that part of Ma- 
cedonia, while the heads of their families were 
fighting under the Venetian banners against the 



'^^ Athos, a mountain of Macedonia, of such- height that 
its shadow, according to Pliny and Plutarch, reaches as far 
distant as the island of Lemnos, nearly eighty miles. It is 
situated on an isthmus which Xerxes cut through for the 
passage of his fleet when he made war on the Greeks* 

Vide HerodoU lib. vii, c. 22. 

In after ages the Greeks, struck with its singular situation 
and the venerable appearance of its towering ascent> erected 
so many churches> monasteries, and hermitages thereon, that 
it became in a manner inhabited by devotees, and thence 
received the niune of the Holy Mountain^ which it still re- 
tains, though many of these consecrated works are now 
decayed. 

The mddetn state of this celebrated mountain has been 
fully described by a French traveller, to whom we refer the 
reader : Voyage du Sieur P. Lucas f torn. i. p. 206- 
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Turks in Venetian Dalmatia. Baried in the 
woods of Turkey, they remained often a long 
while without intelligence from the more civi- 
lized part of Europe, which this lady^s mother 
seemed to regret infinitely more than the other 
Grecian ladies. She had passed the chief part 
of her life at Venice, and from being better 
informed, felt greater fears. She seemed to 
foresee the catastrophe which happened, and 
daily forbad her attendants to walk far from 
their dwelling with her children, fearing, as she 
said, the incursions of the Turks and Tartars, 
who, after every victory, usually scour the 
country, enriching themselves by plunder all 
tlie way on their return to Constantinople, or 
to their different Beys or Chiefs near the Black 
Sea J yet, as they abstain from breaking into 
palaces and principal houses in their roxxte, 
there is a possibility of being safe by keeping 
within doors. 

At length some vague reports of the success 
of the Venetian arms lulled her into an idea of 
security, and she fatally acceded to the entrea- 
ties of her friends to spend the day at an Arme- 
nian's, whose residence nearly joined her own 
estates. She was accompanied by her two 
beautiful daughters, Juliana, then about thir- 
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teetv and her sister, about eleven yean old ^ and 
she confided her youngest child, an infknt of 
two years, to the care of its nurse, a young 
Circassian slave, who had been with her some 
years. 

She set out on this journey with nearly all 
the attendants she had, for gi^eater security, 
though without the least apprehension. Within 
tight of her own domains, at the angle of an im« 
mense forest, of which they had a few paces to 
pass, as a tiger rushes on his prey, so sprang 
Upon them from this wood a party of Turks. 

• The affrighted mother dropped instantly at 
the sight of them. Each ruffian seized a sur- 
prized and helpless victim, and it was the work 
but of a few moments for this banditti, in so un- 
equal a combat, to cut to pieces the attendants 
that opposed thcnu Covering their wretched 
captives with large canvas bags which they tied 
over them, and fastening their prey on different 
horses, they took with them Juliana, her sister, 
and the Circassian, who^ from affection, strug- 
gled to keep in her arms the infant she had with 
her ; and, unfortunately (as it afterwards proved) 
succeeded, though the Turks repeatedly com* 
manded her to leave it on the ground at their 
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first setting off: but, as the mother lay senseless 
and apparently dead, the Circassian could not 
think of abandoning the infant to himself. With 
incredible swiftness they continued pushing their 
horses up the steepest hills for several hours, till 
a tremendous storm of thunder and lightning 
obliged them to stop. They spread bags on the 
ground by the side of a woody mountain, and 
pitched some wretched tents which ill-sheltered 
them from the rain, in one of which they placed 
their miserable burthens, more dead than alive. 

Afler the storm subsided, they brought them 
dried salt meat, called by the Moors kadeed, 
which they had toasted, with black bread and 
y^ater, and threatened them with death if they 
did not eat. The Circassian endeavoured to 
stifle the cries of the unhappy child in her bo- 
som, frightened at the rage with which the 
Turks had complained of its screams j nor did 
her fears suggest to her the horrors they had 
yet to witness, for at sunrise these savages 
committed the infant to the flames, to ease 
diemselves of its cries and the inconvenience of 
its being attended to, and then travelled with 
increased celerity across sandy deserts, through 
thick woods, and over rugged and steep moun- 
tains, till within a short distance of Constanti- 
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nopKe> where they sold the unhappy Juliana and 
her sister to an Aleppo merchant who, for theii: 
farther misfortune^ rejected purchasing the 
Circassian ( and thus parting them from their 
faithful domestic and fellow sufferer, carried 
them on towards Constantinople. 

Their disconsolate and wretched mother, soon 
after they were torn from her, was sought for 
and recovered by her friends. When able to 
rouse herself from the lethargy which this dread- 
ful catastrophe had thrown her into, by her un- 
remitted inquiries she learnt the cruel news of 
her husband having been massacred with a 
party of Venetians by the Turks, and that the 
banditti, or Turkish soldiers, who had carried 
off her daughters, had taken them to Constan- 
tinople. In a distracted state, she immediately 
pollected all she could of her property, and de« 
termined to follow them. She applied to an 
Armenian merchant at Constantinople, under 
whose protection she meant to place herself 
while she remained at the Porte, and employed 
him to make every possible search for her lost 
children. When she had informed him of her 
wretched story, he told her that he was at the 
same time lamenting the fate of a Venetian 
youth of family, with whom he had spoken that 
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moniii^, and impakcA td gettii^ faina ran- 
WfotktA. He bftd been taken priMoer, and was 
become the proper^ <d a Turkish Basbair^ wlio 
had been recalled bj the Pdrte to be appointed 
to a new government, and who every day in- 
creased the sum he demanded for this unfortu* 
nate gentleman's liberty. As Juliana's grand- 
&ther had fought in sevend campaigns for the 
Venetians, and her father had now fjdleft in 
their service, the nuHnent the wretched event 
of her's and her sister's capture was knowti at 
Venice, an order was sent from the States to 
ransom the children as soon as they could be 
found. The order reached Constantidople a 
few days after their mother had arrived there* 
This public tribute paid to the memory of those 
so dear to her, was truly consoling ; but Ho one 
knew where to find the unhappy captives. Hie 
Armenian merchant she was with, though very 
young, was extremely opulent and universal^ 
beloved as a most amiable character. Re felt 
sincerely for her distress, and his age a&d tem^- 
per led him to be highly interested from the 
picture she gave him of the two beautiful ^* 
ferers* 

He had nearly abandoned the hope of findibg 
them, when the young Venetian noble, wbo*c 
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chains he was endeavouring to remove, ^ur* 
prized him by a visit. He came accompanied 
by a Mameluke of the Bashaw's> to bring him 
a proposal from that prince, for selling a great 
number of black slaves before his departure for 
his new government, to which as he was already 
named and his retinue and equipage ordered to 
attend him in eight days, he could give but a 
short time for this commission. The merchant 
could only feel for the distress of his friend, 
whom he saw on the point of being harried off 
to Persia before their last letters to his family 
had been answered for increasing the ransom 
offered for him, which the Bashaw had refused. 
He was shocked with the visible despair in his 
friend's countenance, and was encouraging him 
to hope that letters might yet reach Constanti- 
nople before his departure, when he was sur-^ 
prised to hear him declare that the arrival of 
such letters could, not relieve his present suffer- 
ings. He told the merchant, that some time 
iince the Bashaw got into his possession two 
of the most beautiful Grecians he had ever be<- 
held, whom he purchased of Turkish robbers 
near Adrianople. It was at first thought th^ 
ofScer who bought them would have fallen into 
disgrace, as from their sufferings they were in a 
most emaciated state. He had paid many purses 
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of gold for them, and on their arrival it was 
feared they would not recover from the exces- 
sive hardships they had endured in the first part 
of their journey j but as they now became every 
hour more beautiful and displayed the highest 
accomplishments, the Bashaw had destined one 
of them for himself, and he meant to send her 
sister to his brother, a prince of Evrivan. 
They were at present, he said, confided to Ze- 
leuca, a confidential Greek woman of the Ba« 
shaw's in the palace, to remain with her till the 
Bashaw's arrival in Persia. Zeleuca was a Grecian 
slave, who had been a long time in the Bashaw's 
family and had great influence with him. The 
Venetian told the merchant, that previous to 
the Bashaw's avowed partiality for the eldest, be 
had resolved to pay his own ransom for their 
liberty, and purchase his freedom some other 
way, but as he was now certain the Turk would 
not part with them, freedom, he said, was 
become indifferent to him. The Armenian 
endeavoured to conceal his own strodg emotions 
from the Venetian youth, as he instantly con- 
ceived these were the two beautiful suflferei*s he 
was so earnestly in search of. He soothed the 
unhappy youth, entreating him to be patient 
and secret, and above all to profit no more of 
any opportunity accident might furnish him 
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with of seeing or speaking to the Dalmatians, 
till he himself should meet with him again 
at the Bashaw's. The youth informed him, 
that owing to public business, the Bashaw 
would not take bis family with him, and a 
Mameluke was appointed to superintend their 
journey, and they were to set out four days aflei 
the prince. The young Venetian then parted 
with his friend the merchant, and reflected with 
surprize on the uncommon agitation that he 
seemed to suffer, and his earnestness in en- 
joining him to avoid seeing more of the fair 
slaves ; but he had witnessed so many instances 
of generous and kind actions in the merchant 
during his frequent interviews with the Bashaw, 
that he had conceived the highest esteem 
for him, and therefore determined with con* 
iidence to put himself under his guidance. 

The Armenian having communicated his sus- 
picions to his afflicted guest, she was so transf 
ported, that she would instantly have gone to 
embrace her children, and claim them with 
prayers and tears, at the feet of their Turkish 
master, had not her friend prevented her from 
so rash a step. He reminded her that, with 
every reason to hope that the youpg slaves were 
hier children, yet it was not fully ascertained, 
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and it would be necessary to deliberate on the 
most cautious and practicable means of redeem- 
ing them should they prove so. He persuaded 
her to leave their fate in his hands for a few days, 
and trust to his endeavours to work out their 
deliverance* He knew that the Bashaw, fond 
of popularity, yet feared to appear severe or 
unjust. He was, however^ ferocious, violent 
in his passions, and prone to secret revenge, 
^nd was one amongst the most powerful officers 
of his rank belonging to the Porte ; but as 
avarice was the leading feature in his character, 
the merchant nourished a faint hope of placing 
the children in their mother's arms again. He 
desired her to give him an open letter for her 
daughter, which he would endeavour to convey 
to her himself, and by that means discover if 
the children were hers or not. The account be 
bad received from the Venetian left him no 
room to doubt it } but to gain their confidence, 
|ind make them alone acquainted with a plan for 
their escape, seeoied almost too difl^cult to 
accomplish, 

He went as usqal to the Bashaw^s on business, 
f^nd took with him bunches of pearls and an 
embroidered Persian web of gold and silver silk* 
}f e was i^dmitte^ to the preceptress 2^l9uca| ^^ 
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Mon as she was told he knew of some great 
parchases to be made from the Turks, wha 
were preparing for their pilgrimage to Meccat 
He laid before iier the pearls and silks^ which 
were WOTth many hundred pataques^* and when 
he had explained to her at what price ^e adght 
obtain them, namely, by making immediate 
intercession wkh the Bashaw for the freedom of 
the Venetian youth, she lost no time in endea- 
vDuring to possess them. He required of her, 
that while he waited, she should inform the 
Bashaw^ a ransom, equal to what he had last 
demanded for the Venetian, was ready to be 
paid. He told her be had not the courage 



* A pataque b wprth four shillings and sixpence. 
Coins of Tripoli. 

The BasVw coins gold sequins ; and brass tokens wadied 
wkb flUnr are takeo as an ^quiralent (or the gold and silver 
^^urrenqr: there iji also another small brass coin, called 
bohunseen^ and of which fifty go to a Spanish dollar, 
Spanish, Sicilian^ and Turkish silver and gold are current 
in the regency. 

RelatiTe value of Tripolitan money frith tihat pf England, 

£. s. d. 

Venetian w^uiA...... .,,,•.. 12 

Tripolitan do 8 6 

Piastre 14? 

Bohunseen If 

Blajidtm'$ IMfnfmn lAe JMWtlm'itfnfaii, voLii# p* 47* 
K 4 
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to apply to the Bashaw himself, having been so 
often put off. The Greek, overjoyed and eager 
to obtain the riches that lay waiting for her, 
instantly disappeared to return in a few mo- 
ments. The Armenian, b^ sacrificing a sum 
sufficient to make up the money demanded 
for the Venetian, was sufficiently sure of his 
enlargement without the help of Zdeuca ; it was 
not her interest with the Bashaw, but her 
absence from the apartment they were in, he 
was now so dearly purchasing. The Grecian 
ladies were seated at their embroidery frame. 
The Armenian availed himself of this moment 
to shew to the younger of the two her mother's 
letter open. Her agitation, her tears, her 
screams of joy, confirmed him he wa? right. 
He comforted her: be assured her he should 
soon be able to deliver her and. her sister 
into their mother's arms^ if the unfortunate 
agitation he had thrown her into did not pre- 
vent it. He told her, that on her prudence 
jand dissimulation all depended, for if the least 
hint was given that she had been shewn a letter, 
the hope of liberty would be over. He had 
but just time to say that a woman Aromhis sister 
would be the next person she would see, when 
Zeleuca returned with an order from the Ba- 
shaw for the Venetian's freedom on the payment 
pf the ransom. 
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The Armenian now opened the silk for Ze- 
leuca to inspect it more narrowly. He noticed 
to her a considerable damage in it, apparently, 
as he said, from the circumstance of packing 
(a gold flower was entirely defaced), but be 
would send her a Greek, an adept in the Per- 
sian work, who would completely replace it: 
Zeleuca was delighted. Two days after the 
Bashaw had set out on his journey, the Arme- 
nian's sister, as eager as himself to restore the 
pe^ce of this unhappy family, engaged one of 
her women, a faithful domestic who had been 
with her many years, to go as a sempstress to 
Zeleuca. This commission was received with 
joy by Acassia from her mistress, for the events 
of her own life had been such as to make her 
anxious on all occasions to shew her gratitude 
and lov^ to the family with which she lived. 

Acassia now went to Zeleuca, and conveyed 
to the Grecians sufficient attire for their dis- 
guise. She tock the advantage of the time of 
day during which, in that part of the world, 
chiefs and servants universally retire and indulge 
themselves in repose ; and while Zeleuca was 
sleeping, Acassia conducted the trembling Gre- 
cians through a private door into the street. 
On their arrival at the Armenian's house, he 
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immediately left it, ao^d weat to the Baahaw's 
palace, before Zeleuca or the Mumekike had 
time to cause a public alarm to be made for 
their master's lo^ He found Zeleuca, as be 
expected, in the greatest consternation, but he 
easily prevailed on her and the Mameluke to be 
pacified, by his professions to serve them and 
bis ability to do so. He wrote in their presence 
to their master, pleading their excuse for liaving 
been no unfortunate in their duty, and informed 
the Bashaw of (what he termed) the unexpect- 
ed circumstance a£ the Grecians having esc^- 
ed to his house. He told him of the %ums 
lately remitted from the States of V^ce for 
their redemption, and to what amount he would 
assist their afflicted mother in further suigment- 
ing those sums. He entreated the Badiaw to 
accept the gold for the two slaves, who were 
never likely to make him a better return. The 
Arqaenian,' from long experience, had formed 
so just an idea of this Turk's predilection for 
riches, that if the Bashaw doubted the truth of 
any part of the account given him, he reconcil- 
ed the loss of his fair slaves, by the unexpected 
wealth that loss produced him. 

The Armenian, during th^ short pedod of 
these events, had sacrificed one quarter of his 
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^ole fortune^ fm which he thought himself 
repaid with the hand and affections of the 
younger of the two beauties, and the extreme 
satisfaction of bestowing the elder on his Vene- 
tian friend. He pictured to himself, also, the 
chearful acquiescence of their mother in his 
plan for happiness ; nor was he mistaken : with 
grateful joy she saw him dispose of her children, 
in a manner so consonant to their wishes and 
her own. 

The Venetian, by the consequence of his 
ikmily, had the interest to obtain a diplomatic 
appointment very soon after his marriage with 
the fair Juliana. Many years after they were 
married, oh account of the ravages of the 
{Hague in Africa, he overruled the a£fectioriate 
scruples of his wife, and persuaded her to leave 
him for a time with their only daughter, a most 
beautiful girl, whose talents in Europe acquired 
all possible lustre from the first stile of educa- 
tion. She was married with every advantage 
her affectionate mother could wish, and they 
both at present make an invaluable part of our 
society. 

The mother of Signora S was spared the 

}mTid account of her Kttle infantas fate. She 
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was always humanely deceived with the asser* 
tioQ of its having died a naiund death, owing 
to the hardships of the journey in the first day 
after her family was torn from her. 



August 3, 1784. 
The serious intelligence received in the last 
few days has caused an unpleasant agitation in 
this place, and obliges all the Christians to re- 
turn immediately to town. A courier has ar» 
rived at the castle by land with an account of 
their apprehension of the plague appearing at 
Tunis, and the preparation of the Spaniards to 
attack this place if they are successful against 
the Algerines, with whom they are now at war. 
The latter circumstance would make it necessary 
for the female part of the Christian families to 
go to Malta for a time ; but that will be imprac- 
ticable, as the plague having appeared in these 
parts they cannot expect to be received any 
where in the Mediterranean. 

It has been ascertained by the Bashaw to-day, 
that there is only barley for sale at two bazars, 
or market days, left in the place. A few years 
since the barley here grew so favourably, that it 
produced in return three times as muph ^s in 
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any part of Europe. Such quantities of it were 
exported, that Tripoli was much enriched by 
its sale; but the failure pf rain has left the coun- 
try for sereral years without one good harvest. 
At present, they are grinding down the bark 
of the date-tree to support the cattle, asses, ca- 
mels, and mules j tlie horses, however, will not 
touch it. 

Wheat has been sent for to Malta and Tunis, 
but it is so long in coming, that it is necessary 
to purchase what biscuits can be had from the 
few merchant vessels which touch here. 

The place is, at present, in so dreadful a state 
of famine, that it is become horrid to walk or 
ride out, on account of the starved objects that 
continually die in the streets. The Christians 
have lessened, as much as possible, the con- 
sumption of provisions for their tables, in order 
to have a portion of meat dressed, which is 
given daily at the door to a certain number of 
hungry supplicants, and the greatest preqau- 
tion is necessary to prevent giving them bread 
baked the same day, as some of these starved 
brings were in so famished a state, that their 
eatipg a small hot loaf occasioned their instant 
death. 
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Every ariide, even the mofit trivial, is at an 
enormous price. A very great number of Jew* 
have emigrated from this distressed place to 
X<eghom» which renders the purchase of every 
thing more difficult and exorbitant, as trade here 
is chiefly carried on by the Jews. Money is now 
ilimished at the dreadful sacrifice of from thirty 
to forty per cent, and the deduction paid on the 
il^very of the cash. I think, on the whole* 
you wiH agree with me, that it is easier to feel 
than describe the present state of this place, 
which, at this moment, only affords a prospect 
of increasing distress. 

The communications from Tunis are con- 
tinned by sea and land. The Venetians being 
at war with the Tunisians, the admirals Emmo, 
Friuli, and Querine, are in these seas with a 
vfery large fleet, and send their ships frequently 
into this port after their engagements on the 
coast of Tunis. 

A deplorable French vessel with the plague 
on board lays in the harbour. She has been 
driven about at sea for a long time, and being 
refiised entrance at Malta and several other 
ports, she went to Lampedoza, an island be- 
tween Malta and Sosa, where some friars and a 
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few happy people had lived in a state of calm- 
ness fbt many years, in the cultivation and 
enjoyment of the produce of tlie island, and 
hardly holding converse with the rest df man^ 
kind. Here the captain attempted to air his 
cargo ; but as the opening of it proved instant 
death to those who did it, he was obliged to 
desist. During the seven days he remained 
there, the superior of the convent and nearly all 
the inhabitants of this little island died, and 
two Tripolitan corsairs who had put in there for 
water were burnt. He is arrived here with the 
same cargo, which consists of bales of cotton. 
There are a great many Turks on board, who 
oflfer to shave themselves and swim on shore : 
the rest of the crew are constantly applying 
round the harbour for leave to land and bum 
the vessel, which the Moors have not yet 
agreed to. 

Though the people die of famine here daily, 
there is no other appearance of sickness or fever. 

A Caflfagee* arrived to-day from Constanti^ 



* A Caffagee differs from a Chaoux only from -being 
Kigher Jn rank, both acting as messengers from one l^urkish 
fcourt to Another, 
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nople with a caftan from the Grand Signiofi 
vrhich he presented to the Bashaw in public, in« 
forming him of the birth of the Grand Signior's 
son. The guns fired while the Bashaw put the 
caflan on to-day, and to-morrow they will fire 
for the birth of this Turkish prince. These 
caflans are worth so little, that after the Bashaw 
has gone through the ceremony of putting them 
on, he gives them away to his attendants. 

As the description of a Moorish lady of qua- 
lity laying in state presents itself in consequence 
of a recent event, I shall give you the follow- 
ing account of one. 

The mother of Lilla Kebbiera died yesterday 
at lazero^ that is at four o'clock in the afternoon, 
and was buried at the Moors' high mass or 
namuz of noon to-day. The account of her 
demise affected her daughter so much, that the 
death of this afflicted sovereign was reported 
for a short time ; a report which evidently dis- 
played the high place she possesses in the afiec* 
tionsof her subjects* 

She was this morning escorted from the cas- 
tle with three of the princesses, and Lilla 
Aisber the wife of Uie Bey, 'to mourn over the 
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body, till it is carried to the grave. It lay in 
state at the residence where she died. The 
court-yard, stairs, and galleries, were filled with 
such a concourse of people, that the way to the 
apartments was almost impassable early in the 
day. 

An immense number of women were assem- 
bled to shew their loyalty by screaming for her 
death, and this scream was repeated at diflferent 
perioids through the whole of the city, with 
such violence, as to be heard distinctly a mile 
distant Every place was filled with fresh flow- 
ers and burning perfumes. The whole of the 
incense in the apartment where the body lay 
was of amber and cloves, which a number of 
black women carried about in silver censotB. 

The room was darkened, and hung with very 
rich drapery. The body was raised on a bier, 
about three feet from the ground, which was 
covered with velvets and silks, edged with gold 
and silver embroidery and very deep fringes. 
There where several coverings over the bier: 
the two undermost being worked in stripes and 
borders representing sentences of the Koran. 
They were put on previous to the coflin (the lid 
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q£ which was rawed in a triaDgular shffei) beiog 
placed on it. 

As none hot the royal fapily a«4 th« nobilitgr 
W^ coffins of this shape, it is easy to distinguish 
the funerals of the great. All other coffins are 
quite open at U^, and the body simply guarded 
by a drapery of cloth or silki accordii^ to the 
circumstanqes of the family ; but over the poor* 
est persoui man or woman, who has liv^ so 
holy as to obtain the great title of shri^ qf 
Mecca, they put a Mecca cloth, round which 
is a deep border of chosen sentences from tbe 
Koran ; and if the deceased be a man, a green 
turban, which a shrief is entitled to wear, is I^d 
on the top of the coffin* In the present caae# 
the ooffin was covered with a number of gold 
and silver habits belonging to the deceased. 
At the head was a very large bouquet of fiesb 
and artificial flowers mixed, and richly oma* 
mented with silver ; and to this bouquet they 
were continually adding fresh flowers. Mats 
and Turkey carpets were spread on the groiind 
round the bier, at each end of ?4iich were enl- 
broidered cushions. 

lilla Kebbiera was sitting on one of these 
cushions at the head of the coffin, with her hand 
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and arm resting upon it: she seemed much 
uSitctMd, and ^H>ke very little. She was richly 
drftcned^ but wwe no jewek nor any thing r^w^ 
whiqh denoted her being in mourning, Wbea 
ftey came to t^e the body to the grave she re* 
ivcedf her ladies and black slaves encircling her 
with agonising screams. When the cofSn was 
carried out of the house it was covered with 
aparty-a)loured pall of black and coloured silk» 
richly ornamented with gdd and silver: a massy 
gold work, with a black silk fringe, formed a 
very deep border round it. 

It was met at the threshold of the door by 
^e Mi^i, or bi^op, who walked close before 
it, preceded by the Bashaw's sons; then foL 
lowed the chief officers of state ; and next all 
the people of consequence in Tripoli. Imme* 
diately s^r it followed a great number of Uack 
men and women, each carrying a wand in their 
hand with a label at the top of it, declaring 
diem freed from slavery by their late mistress, 
and by her daughter Lilla Kebbiera. All these 
wore their caps turned inside out, their clothes 
in a neglected state, and divested of every 
iMng like ornament, such as silver or beads. 
The body was buried in a profusion of costly 
clothes and jewels. 

l2 
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September 2i, 1784. 
T(M)ay the cotouit were hoisted and the guns 
fir^, much to die satisfaotion of all here, for 
the Neapolitan and %Nuii8h peace concluded 
with the Bashaw. All the Spanish and Neapdi- 
tan slaves are freed on this occasion, and thiscir* 
cumstance relieves the country from the fear of 
being attacked by the Spaniards. This agreea- 
ble event has been succeeded by another within 
the last few days, which is that of an unezpect* 
ed supply of corn from the Emperor of Morocco* 

The fallowing account will afford you an 
example of how far gratitude and hospitality 
prevail among Moorish sovereigns. The Em- 
peror of Morocco contracted a very sincere 
friendship with the Bashaw of Tripoli many 
yems since, when passing through this kingdom 
on his way to Mahomet's tomb ; and the Bashaw 
has since always given a patient and kind recep- 
tion to the emperor's eldest son, Muley Yesied, 
whose unexampled ferocity obliges his father to 
order him frequently to Mecca, keeping him by 
this means from Morocco three years at a time 
(as the pilgrimage takes him that time to com* 
plete it), during which journey he carries ter- 
ror and dismay through every place he passes, 
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and 18 toiemted here only from tbe friendiAlp 
the Bashaw bears his father. Hie Emperor of 
Morocco considers the Bashaw's conduct to his 
son so great an obligation, that, on b^ng in- 
formed of the distress of this kingdom, he has 
sent a present to the Bashaw of three cargos of 
wheat, to the amount of sixteen thousand po^ 
taques, and a saddle set with jewels and gold 
stirrups, worth tea thousand potaques more (about 
^veu thousand pounds). 

Muley Yesied is expected soon to pass this 
way on another pilgrimage to Mecca. The 
first of the cargoes of wheat sent from Morocco 
arrived here some days since, with which were 
letters to say the ship that brought it had taken 
the plague at Tunis, where it raged with un- 
common violence when the vessel sailed for 
Tripoli. There are no lazarettos here, conse- 
quently no quarantine can be made to any effect, 
and therefore this circumstance occaskmed the 
greatest Consternation. 

The Bashaw called a divan, and .is the ship 
belonged to Christendom,* they assembled ac- 

* VHien any occurrence happens that jointly concerns 

tbe Christians and the Moors, the Bashaw calls a £van 
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CQtdiog^yV jAien it was agreed on to receive tke 
wheitt» the country being in so £unished a stat^ 
^nd to oblige the veaacS to d^art for Europe to 
perform quarantine* 

The veasd is so infected it is expected the 
whole crew will die before they can reach a 
quarantine port, Leghorn being the nearest 
that will, or is fit (from the exccUency of the 
Grand Duke*s well-conducted lancettos)» to 
admit them in so bad a state. 



November 10, 1784. 
AdmirjEd Bmmo, with a large part of the Ve- 
netian fleet under his command* sailed from tbk 
port ft few days since. It is the first visit he bfts 
paid to this part of Barbary duriiig his expedi- 
tion against the Tunisians. From the eustotfi 
he has adc^ed of distinguidiiing himself on 
these occasions^ he has entertained on board 
his ship the sovereigns of most of the courts in 
Kurope. He has been lately at Leghorn, where 
he ^ve a dinner* and was honoured with four 
crowned heads at his table — the King and Queen 



(ft priTy coiyicU)^ «| wbicb are assembled his chief ^ffieers 
of 6tate UDd the confuls from thb dife'cnU courtfi^pf Eturepe. 



of NafdeSy Md the Grand Duke and Duohess 
of Tuscany. He has given a i^lendid enter* 
tainment during his stay here. The immenat 
quantity of plate and valuable ornaments he han 
on board is owing to a singular custom^ not unu- 
sual at Venice, to display the extreme grandeur 
of their richest houses. From the different 
branches of his family he has received for this 
expedition the most costly plate and valuable 
decorations they possess, which added to his 
own, and what the States of Venice afford him^ 
enable him to display a sideboard which, for 
elegance and value, is allowed to be equalled or 
surpassed only by that of a sovereign. Piles of 
silver plates were placed on it, each amounting 
to many dozens, to supply the guests, who 
partook of three courses served in gold and sil- 
ver only. The dessert exhibited a service of 
the finest porcelain, presented to Admiral Emmo 
by the Queen of Portugal, representing the 
history of the heathen gods, executed by the 
first artists. The Venetian men of war, by the 
sumptuousness of their decoration, the general 
richness of their arms, their shining military 
uniforms, and the showy habits of the private 
attendants, surpass all other ships in brilliancy 
of effect. 

1.4 
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The famine continues to increase bere^ and^ 
except from partial supplies, the place is in 
general distress. We yet escape the plague, 
though it is at Tunis. 



December 20, L784. 
The Christians were invited to be present yes- 
terday at the launching of one of the Bey's 
cruisers ; when there was little to notice except 
one or two singular circumstances. 

Just at the moment of its quitting the stocks, 
a black slave of the Bey's was led forward and 
fastened at the prow of the vessel to influence a 
happy reception of it in the ocean. Some em- 
barrassment happened at the time of its going 
off, and Mustaphar (the first minister) not ban 
ving seen the black attached, said it was no 
wonder the vessel did not go easily off the stocks, 
for they had neglected to bind a- black on board 
and send off with it. A beautiful lamb fitted 
for the purpose, washed white as snow^ and de- 
corated with flowers and ribbands, stood on 
the deck, and at the instant the vessel plunged 
into the water received the fatal knife, being 
devoutly ofiered as a sacrifice to Mahoniet for 
the future prosperity of the cruiser. It was sa- 
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luted by the colours and guns on shore, and by 
those of all the different ships in the harbour. 

The Bey's chief revenues are produced from 
his own navy, which his father allows him. His 
dock-yard, the only one here, is regulated by 
himself entirely j the two young princes never, 
interfering concerning it, though they often 
wish to do so. This establishment costs the 
Bey so much, that when the cruisers fail for a 
time in making adequate returns it is a serious 
loss to him. Though fond of state, and princdy 
in his manners, he is mild in his measures, and 
suffers many checks on his grandeur from the 
fluctuating state of his cruisers without avail- 
ing himself of imposition on his subjects, a 
practice too commonly followed by the Barbary 
and Turkish princes. 

The Bey's Rais, or captains, are much dis- 
pleased at the Bashaw having made peace with 
Spain, as it deprives them of the treasures they 
were used to ihake by Spanish prizes and Chris- 
tian slaves ; but this peace raises a particular 
sensation of joy in the mind of those acquainted 
with the sufferings of the Christians at Algiers. 
The captains of the Algerine cruisers, if they 
^re not the sole owners, have always a share in 
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the vessels they command ; they cruise where 
they please, but are obliged, when summoned, 
to attend the service of the state, in transport- 
ing men and provisions at their own expense. 
They always have on board an experienced 
officer, appointed by the Dey, without whose 
consent they can neither give chace^ return to 
Algiers, nor punish the sailors. 

On their return, this officer reports to the 
Dey the conduct of the captain of the cruiser 
and his crew, and the ci^tain must deliver 
immediately an account of his success to the 
government, which claims, an eighth part of 
the prizes, slaves or merchandize, he has taken. 
The Christian prisoners are brought to the 
Dey^s palace, where the European Consuls re- 
pair, in order to examine Whether any of them 
belong to their respective nations : if they do, 
and are only passengers, they can reclaim them; 
but if it is proved they have served for pay 
any nation which is at war with Algiers^ they 
cannot be released without paying such ransom 
as the government may set on them. The Dey 
has his choice of every eighth, and generally 
prefers those who are good mechanics to others. 
The rest, who are left to the owners and captm*s, 
are directly led to the bei»stan, or slave market^ 
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where they are appraised and a price is fixed 
upon each person, from whence they are brought 
back to the court before the Dey's palace, where 
they are sold by auction, and whatever is bid 
above the price set upon them belongs to the 
government On the spot where they are sold, 
these unhappy people have an iron ring fastened 
on their anide, with a long or short chain, 
according as they are supposed to be more or le^s 
inclined to escape. Instances do happen of their 
voluntarily after a time becoming renegades.* 



♦ The Sieur Moriettiy who was a captive eleven years in 
Morocco, and ^ho has' written an excellent description of 
the manners and customs of that coontry, gives the fbllow*- 
ing account of the renegados. 

" Laplupart n'en viennent k cette eflProyable extr6mit6 
^^ que pour se d^livrer des travaux excessifs et des mauvais 
** traitemens qu'ils ref oivent de leurs maitres, qui les peirs6- 
^' CUtent k cause quils sont Chretiens, etje sais k la viriti que 
'' plusieurs ne se rendent que lorsqu'ils n'ont plus d'e8p^«> 
'^ ranee de leurs rachats ; s*ils sont repris en fuyant^ ils sont 
<< condamn68 d'etre brill ^s irr6missiblement. Le roi en fait 
^' ses gardes des portes de son palais, lorsqu*il y s6joume ; 
" et lorsqu'il est k la guerre, ce sont eux qui marchent tou- 
<< j(mrs k la t^te des troupes ; et il les met en pieces 8*ils 
'< t^moignent avoir la moindre volont^ de reculer ; la moin^ 
'< dre faute leur 6tent aussi chdrement vendue qu'aux Maures 
*' naturels." 
flUt. de Motday Arcky et son Frerej Rots de Fez^ Sfc* p. 405. 

12mo. Paris, 16S3. 
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If any of them can procure money they are 
allowed to trade, by paying a high tribute to 
the Dey, and some in this way subsist and yet 
remain in slavery. Those who cannot do this 
and know no trade, are used with great severity : 
they fare ill and work hard all day, and at night 
are locked up in public prisons without roofs, 
where they sleep on the bare ground exposed to 
the inclemency of the weather, and they are 
sometimes almost stifled in mud and water. 
All slaves must go to the public bagnio at night 
to sleep, unless permitted by favour of the Dey 
to do otherwise. In town the slaves are seen 
at the lowest and hardest kind of work, while in 
the country they are sometimes obliged to draw 
the plough instead of horses, and are in all other 
respects treated with such inhumanity as would, 
even there, be severely punished if exercised 
on brutes. The Christians at Algiers are per- 
mitted to apply for slaves and hire them as 
servants; but then they must be answerable 
for returning them to the government when 
called for, or pay such a ransom as the Dey may 
choose to demand for them. Leave is some- 
times obtained for the slaves to sleep at the 
house of their employers, if the Algerines have 
not been too much exasperated against the 
nation to which the slave belongs. 



CHRISTIAN SLAVES. 1^7 

The mode of treating the Christian slaves is 
pourtrayed in the following instance of a 
Spanish family^ just ransomed by the peace 
concluded this year between Spain and Barbary. 
They owe their lives to a lady, who afforded 
them such protection in her own house as 
preserved them all from falling a sacrifice to 
their chains. 

A Spanish lady, the wife of an officer^ with 
her son, a youth of fourteen, and her daugh- 
ter, six years old, were taken in a Spanish 
vessel by the Algerines. The Barbarians treat- 
ed her and her children with the greatest 
Inhumanity. The eldest they kept in chains, 
and the defenceless little one they wantonly 
treated so ill, that the unhappy mother was 
often nearly deprived of her reason, at the 
blows her infant received from these wretches, 
who plundered them of every thing. They 
kept them many days at sea on hard and scanty 
fare, covered only with a few soiled rags,, and in 
this state brought them to Algiers. They had 
been a long time confined in a dreadful dungeon 
in Uie bagnio where the slaves are kept, when a 
messenger was sent to the Aga, or captain of 
the bagnio, for a female slave. It fortunately 
fell to the lot of the Spanish lady, at the instant 
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she was embracing her son, who was tearing 
himself from his mother with haggard and dU^ 
ordered looks to go to his imperious drivers, and 
while in despair she gazed on her Kttle worn-out 
infant, to hear herself summoned to attend the 
guard of the prison to a family that had sent for 
a female slave. She obtained permission to takt 
her little daughter with her. The state of tile 
Spanish slaves at this time at Algiers was very 
shocking, not the least indulgence being allowed 
them. The Algerines were so much exaspe- 
rated against the Spaniards, owing to the war, 
that they made it a point to treat the slaves with 
the greatest severity: it appeared ther^re to 
this lady a happiness to be sent for to any place 
which had the name of a Christian house. 
Considering herself burdened with a child and 
apparently in bad health, she went with her 
little fellow slave in all the horrors of despair and 
anxiety. She dreaded being refused and sent 
back to the horrid dungeon she was leaving, 
where no deference was paid to rank, and slaves 
of all conditions were huddled together. At 
one moment her ears were shocked with in- 
decencies, and at others with the sighs and 
groans of those as wretched as herself. Her 
son conld do nothing to assist her, and the filth 
and stench of the prison were rs^idly under- 
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mnmg her hedth« She vent therefore prepared 
to accept of any thmg short of these su£fering9» 
butwas^ as she expected, at first refused, being 
every way so opposite to the description of 
person sent for* At length compassion over* 
ruling every obstacle, she was with her little 
girl accepted. But there remained another 
difficulty: she had left her son chained in 
the midst of that wretched filthy dungeon she 
herself had escaped from. To be at peace in 
this case without him, and eat the morsel she 
knew his hunger craved^ was not in nature. 
Her truly kind patrons, observing that the 
singular favour they had bestowed was by some 
iMans wanting in effect, soon discovered her 
farther cause of distress ; but to send for this 
young man and treat him kindly, or in any way 
above that o£ a common slave, must hazard the 
demand o^ so high a ransom for him and hia 
mother, as would preclude for ever the hope of 
their liberty. He was however sent for, andT 
the menial c^cea they were both engaged to 
perform were only nominal. With circumspec- 
tion the whole family were sheltered in this 
manner for three years, when the war with the 
Spaniards growing more inveterate, the A)^ 
gerines demanded the youth back to the bagnio, 
^ work in common with the other idaves at 
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repairing the damages done to the fortresses by 
the Spanish cannon. He was now oUiged to go 
loaded with heavy stones through the whole of 
the town to the walls, and at almost every step 
received dreadful blows, being unable to hastai 
his pace from the great weight 

Overcome at last with ill usage, the delicacy 
of his form and constitution being such as to 
make it impossible for him to support the labour, 
and finding himself at the point of death, he 
one morning refused the orders of his master or 
driver to arise from the straw he had laid down 
on, declaring if they chose to kill him they 
were at liberty to do it, for he would not even 
try to carry another load of stones. Repeated 
messages had been sent from the Venetian 
consul's, where his mother and sister were shel- 
tered, to the Aga of the bagnio to return him, 
and when the Algerines found they had abso- 
lutely r^uced him so near death, they thought 
ii best to spare his lifet in the hope that a Spanish 
peace, which was every day expected, might 
produce something for* his ransom, and it being 
less trouble to them to send him away than 
to nurse him at th§ bagnio, they agreed to 
let him return to ttfe Christians. His life was 
for some time de^aired of, but his wounds 
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were carefully dressed, and the attentions of hift 
patroness, his mother, and sister, rescued bim 
from the threatened dissolution. His recorery 
was concealed for fear of his being dem^tded 
back to work; and a few months afler, the 
Spanish peace being concluded, a ransom was 
accepted by the Algerines for this suffering 
family, and they were set at liberty. 

Through the farther kindness and interest of 
their friendly patroness, they soon after obtain- 
ed their passage, with every accommodation, 
and embarked, for Spain, whence this now 
happy family greet their never to be forgotten 
benefactress with every mark of gratitude and 
affection. 



January 8, 1785. 
We have hardly a hope of escaping the 
plague : it increases daily at Tunis ; and to add 
to the misfortune of its reaching us, this kingdom 
is already in so unhealthy a state from famine 
that it is thought it will considerably add to its 
ravages. The cattle are all so curtailed of their 
food, that the horror of seeing them would be*" 
insupportable, were it not entirely done away by 
our still continuing to ifleet with human beings in 

VOL. I. M 
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tilt same emaciated and wretched state* Hie 
present lamentaUe situation of the kio^dom 
tenderf it difficult for the different beys to ga* 
Idler jp the Bashaw V tributes firom the Arabs^ who 
ire so discoatented that they are nearly in a state 
qi insurrection. The Bey, the Basluiw's eldest 
Son> has been obliged to go out with a camp to 
endeavour to bring them to order, and there are 
continual skirmishes in the deserts between the 
Arabs and the Bashaw's troops. Of the honour, 
cctfirage, and ho^itality (^ these warriors^ there 
Bxe some striking anecdotes. 

A chief of a party of the Bey's troops, pur- 
sued by,the Arabs, lost his way, and was benight- 
ed near the enemy's camp. Passing the door of 
a tent which was open, he stopped his horse and 
implored assistance, being almost overcome and 
exhausted with fatigue and thirst* The warlike 
Arab bid his ^nemy enter his tent widi confi- 
dence, and treated him with all t&e hospita- 
lity and reqpect for which his people are so 
famous. Tlie highest among them, like the 
heroes of old, wait on their guest. A man of 
rank, when visited by a stranger, quickly fetches 
a lamb from his flock and kills it, and his wife 
superintends her women in dressing it in the 
best manner* With scHne of the Arabs the 
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primitive custom of washing the feet is y^ 
adopted, and this compliment is performed by 
the head of the family. Their suppec was the 
best of the fatted lamb roasted ; their dessert, 
dates and dried fruit } and the lady of the tent, 
to honour more particularly her husband's guest, 
sat before him a dish of boseen of her own 
making. It was of flour and water, kneaded 
into a paste, and left on a cloth to rise white the 
fire was lighted, then throwing it on the embers,, 
and turning it often, it was taken off half baked, 
broke into pieces, and kneaded again with new 
milk, oil, and salt, made into the shape of a 
pud<Ung and garnished with kadeed, which is 
small bits of mutton dried and salted in the 
highest manner. 

Though these two chiefs were opposed in war 
they tidked with pandour and friendship to each 
other, recounting the achievements of them- 
selves 3nd their ancestors, when a sudden pale- 
ness overspread the countenance of the host* 
, He started from his seat and retired, and in a 
few moments afterwards sent word to his guest 
that his bed was pr^ared and all things ready 
for his repose } that he was not weU himself and 
X coidd not attend to finish his repast ; that he had 
\vexamined the Moor's horse and found it too 
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much exhausted to bear him through a hard 
journey the next day, but that before sunrise an 
able h6rge, with every accommodation, would be 
ready at the door of the tent, where he would 
meet him and expect him to depart with all ex- 
pedition. The stranger, not able to account far- 
ther for the conduct of his host, retired to rest. 

An Arab waked him in time to take refresh- 
ment before his departure, which was ready pre- 
pared for him j but he saw none of the family 
till he perceived, on reaching the door of the 
tent, the master of it holding the bridle of his 
horse, and supporting his stirrups for him to 
mount, which is done among the Arabs as the 
last office of friendship. No sooner was the 
stranger mounted than his host announced to 
him, that through the whole of the enemy's 
camp he had not so great an enemy ta dread as 
himself. " Last night," said he, ** in the ex* 
" ploits of your ancestors you discovered to me 
" the murderer of my father. There lie all the 
" habits he was slain in (which were at that mo- 
" ment brought to the door of the tent), over 
" which, in the presence of my family, I have 
<« many times sworn to revenge his death, and 
" to seek the blood of his murderer from sun* 
<* rise to sunset. The sun has not yet risen ; the 
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/^ sun will be no more than risen when I pursue 
** you, after you have in safety quitted my tent, 
^' where fortunately for you it is against our 
" religion to molest you after your havir^ 
'^ sought my protection, and found a refuge 
** there ; but all my obligations cease as soon 
^< as we part, and from that moment you must 
^ consider me as one determined on your 
" destruction, in whatever part or at whatever 
" distance we may meet again. You have not 
" mounted a horse inferior to the one that 
** stands ready for myself; on its swiftness sur- 
^^ passing that of mine depends one of our lives 
" or both." After saying this he shook his ad- 
versary by the hand and parted from him. The 
Moor, profiting by the few moments he had in 
advance, reached the Bey's army in time to 
escape his pursuer, who followed him closely, 
as near the enemy's camp as lie could with safe- 
ty. Tl^is was certainly a striking trait of hospi- 
tality, but it was no more than every Arab and 
every Moor in the same circumstances would dp. 

This fortuuate chief, whose name is IJadgi 
Ben Hassunna, in coqsequence of his returning 
from the camp-— a circumstance which led all 
his friends to congratulate and entertain him — 
dined with us but a few days after the above 
M 3 
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mentioned event He is dioi^bt (me of the 
Bashaw's best generals; bnt he is so much 
atttached to the Bey and noticed by him» that 
he has on this account very formidable enemies 
in the Bashaw's suite, among those leaders of 
faction who abound here. 



As it is contrary to the MahcMnetan rd^on 
to endeavour to avoid contagion^ the Moors 
expose themselves so much to the attacks <^ the 
plague, that we have been obliged to defer our 
visits to the castle and to Moorish families for 
some months past. The plague is not said to 
be yet in Tripoli, but evil spirits (according to 
the Moors) have been so veiy busy lately, in 
seizing on people and occasioning therr death 
in an extraordinary manner, that all who do not 
believe in supernatural causes, think the infec- 
tion is in the country, and even in town, which 
is ^orse. By the last accounts from Tunis, 
which is not three hundred miles from us, seven 
hundred die daily of this dreadful malady. 

A Moorish family of consequence here, who 
had adopted the advice given them o£ using^ 
sonte precautions against tibe pla^, began a 
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sort of quarantine ; but yesterday the eldest 
daughter was married to her couirin, vrbo Hves 
mtkk his uncle, the bride's fkther ; and the pub- 
Uc ceremony of sending the presents f^om the 
bridegroom to the bride's family, and the bride's 
dowry from her father to the bridegroom, could 
not be dispensed with. Accordingly camels, 
mules, and guides attended at the doors of tiie 
bride's father, and an immense concourse of 
people crouded into the court-yard and the en- 
tries of the mansion, whence many deal boxes 
of the same shape and size, containing treasiues 
and rich apparel, were placed on the difibrent 
animals. Numerous bimdtes in costly sOk 
bandkerchid^ of gold embroidery, and a num- 
ber of neat white baskets made of the pahn- 
leaf, filled with refreshments and sweetmeats, 
and covered with choice flowers (a certain 
means of communicating the plague), were car- 
ried by black men and women. The whole 
moved in procession through the town and re- 
turned to the house, where they were admitted 
through a difierent entrance from that they 
came out at. 

The family, to guard themselves ftom the 
efifeet of so dreadful a guest as the plague, very 
likely to be introduced by this indispensably 
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ceremony, have armed themselves with what 
they deem an invulnerable shield, prepared 
according to the Moorish custom, of writings 
from the Koran. These ceremonies, with many 
days spent in sacrificing to Mahomet through 
the Imans, have cost the family great sums of 
money, and large quantities of oil and other 
provisions sent to the marabuts or saints. 

When we saw the bride's mother, a few 
months ago, one of her favourite children had 
been ill some days j a marabut then attended, 
and writing sentences applicable to her situa. 
tion out of the Koran, they were directly con- 
sumed on a china plate, and the embers being 
carefully gathered into a glass of water, she 
drank it off. Relics of every description from 
Mecca covered the infant from head to foot : 
its nurse held it aloof from the Christians, as 
she feared, more than its mother did, the effect 
of their embracing or looking on it. A priest 
bad attended the sacrifice of a lamb, to see 
that no bone was ill-formed, or injured in the 
least, in dividing the animal, and likewise to 
see that the blood was all carefully buried. The 
meat wa^ dressed and eaten by the family, and 
all the bones were collected and buried with the 
same (iare and ceremony as the blood. 



THE KORAN. l69 

The writings of no prophet excite a more fer- 
vent zeal than that with which the true Mussul- 
man at this day beholds the Koran. They say of 
it, "that the Koran, their prophet's celestial pre- 
" sent to all true Mussulmans, was delivered to 
" Mahomet, verse by verse, by the angel 
« Gabriel, in the night of Al-Kadir." 

A verse in the chapter of Al-Kadir says, 
** Verily, verily, we sent down the Koran in 
•* the night of Al-Kadir. 

" Tlie Bight of Al-Kadir is better than a 
'' thousand months ; therein do the Angels 
'* descend, and the spirit of Gabriel also, by 
*' permission of their Lord, with his decrees 
" coDcerning all things. Through the night of 
" Al-Kadir is peace, until the arrival of the 
" adan^' (morning). 

To prove that the Koran* is of celestial ori- 
gin, and conducted to earth by heavenly mes- 



* The word Konm is derired from the Arabic word Karoa^ 
to read, and signifies the rea<Ungy or what ought to be read. 
Mahomet gave it this title by way of emmence, in imitation 
of the Jews and Christians, who call the old and new testa- 
ment Scriptures* It is the common opinion almong us that 
Mahomet, asdsted by one Sergius, a monk> composed this 
book ; but the Mussuhnans believe it as an article of thei^ 

faith 
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sengers, the Moors quote to themselves the 
above verse of Al-Kadir, place it over the doors 



fiuthy that the prophet^ who, they say, was an illiterate 
man, had no concern in writing it ; but that it was giren him 
by God> who to that end made use of the ministry of the 
angel Gabriel: that, howerer, it was communicated to him 
little by little, a verse at a time, and in different places, 
during the course of twen^«three years ; and hence pro- 
oeeds, it is said, the disorder and confusion visible m the 
work, which are so great that all their doctors have never 
been able to adjust them ; for Mahomet, or rather his 
cop3rise, having put all the loose verses promiscuously in a 
book together, it was impossible ever to retrieve the order 
wherein they were delivered, The work is diviided ilotQ ^tiraf, 
or chapters, and the suras are divided into little verses, in 
Arabic called ayaty signs or wonders, which are all com- 
posed in a broken interrupted style. Besides these unequal 
divisions of chapter and verse, the Koran is divided into 
sixty equal portions called ahzab, each oi which is agahi 
subdivided into four equal parts. The chapters have dif- 
ferent titles ; at the head of every one, except the ninth, is 
prefixed the following solemn Airm, called by the Mahpme- 
tans, the bismiUahf ** In the ^ame of the most merciful God " ; 
which form, as well as the titles, are considered by some 
commentators of divine original, though others believe them 
tQbe human additions. There are seven principal edition^ of 
the Koran, two jit Medina, one at Mecca, one at Cuffa, one 
at Bassora, one in Syria, and the common or vulgate edition. 
The first contains 6>000 verses, the other suipassing this by 
goo or 236 verges; but the number of words and letters is 
the same in ally m^ 77,639 words, and 323,015 letters, 
Sak's Koran. Pruiauw^fi Ijfi qf Mqh<»^* 
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^f their mosques^ aad write it on the walls of 
their apartaents. 

It is not lawful tor Mahometans to print the 
Koran; but thdr manuscripts are preserved 
with the greatest care and jealousy, and the most 
minute alteration in them is impossible, as the 
Moots recede, with horror, from the thought of 
any one point being altered in this sacred book. 
Hiey believe a chapter or verse of this book will 
relieve them in dangerous sickness, guard them 
from accidents ot approaching evils, and lengthen 
life and render it prosperous. In ^ort, they 
bave recourse to quotations from the Koran in 
all their troubles; which quotations are pro- 
cured from the imans or marabuts, at a very 
^reat expense. A Moorish ablution is nec^sary 
before t^^ presume to touch the sacred book, 
and Mahomet pronounces it contaminated when 
any but a Mussulman looks upon it. 



Ajpril 29, 1785. 
In the last few weeks several couriers have 
crossed the deserts from Tunis to this city, dis* 
iseminating the plague in their way; and conse- 
-quently the country round i|s is every where in* 
fedied. Even the Moors now ^low it; but 
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theit precautions are rendered useless by not 
continuing them ; for though from circum* 
stances they are induced at one moment to 
check an indiscriminate intercourse between the 
sick and healthy, they give way to it the next 

Last night, a little before midnight, the wife 
of the Bey, lilla Aisha, with the three eldest 
princesses, Lilla Udacia, Lilla Howisha, and 
Lilla Fatima, walked through the streets by 
torch-light, from the castle to a mosque, to 
make offerings and worship at the shrine of one 
of their great marabuts. They were completely , 
surrounded by their ladies^ who were again eup 
circled by black slaves, round whom proceeded 
the eunuchs and mamelukes of the castle, 
while the hampers, or Bashaw^s body guards, 
f3llowed» The princesses were accompanied 
by their brothers, the two youngest princes. 
Sidy Hamet and Sidy Useph, with their suite. 
It was one of those fine calm nights, with a clear 
brilliant sky, peculiar to the Mediterranean. 
Not*^ breath of air disturbed the cloud arising 
from the aromatic vapour that enveloped this 
body, as itjnoved slowly along. Some minutes 
before it approached, a warning cry was heard 
from the chaoox (herdd), who carried a deci- 
sive denunciation of de&th to all who might 
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attempt to view this sacred procession. Guards 
hunied through the streets to clear the way, and 
thejoud cheers or song of Loo, loo, loo, sung 
by a great number of their best female voices 
selected for that purpose, were heard at a great 
distance. The princes, their suite, and all the 
male attendants, waited at the gates of the 
mosque till the princesses had completed their 
oblations, which lasted about half an hour, 
when they all returned to the castle in the same 
order in which they had left it. 

The present state of the castle, menacing all 
its inhabitants in so dreadful a manner, is the 
cause of this royal nocturnal visit to-the shrine 
of the marabut. 



May 27, 1785. . 
The prime minister Mustapha Serivan's house 
is at present as much in a state of quarantine as 
he can put it, consistent with the ideas of the 
Moors; yet he will not admit to any onc^ nor 
to the Bashaw, the necessity of taking precau- 
tions at the castle, where he alleges sovereignty 
is the greatest shield, and whence he says it is 
necessary to give the Moors an example, not to 
try to resist the hand of fete. 
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It 18 against the Muasulnuins' faith to num- 
ber the dead } they are not^ therefore, exactfy 
aware of the increasing mortality : but the cas- 
tle is much infected ; one of the princesses, a 
child of six years old, died two days since, and 
one of the three remaining queens of die hat 
sovereign was buried to-day. By t^e Bashaw^s 
orders, her funeral was attended by several of 
the officers of state, and by four black daves, 
freed by him[ in compliment to this rdict of his 
father ; she was buried in very rich clothes, and 
with all the jewels found in her possession. 
The four enfranchised slaves who followed her 
were worth about four hundred pounds; they 
cost from two to three hundred maboobs* each. 

A long succession of coffins, purposely kept 
l^ack for some hours, were carried close after 
this queen's funeral, to profit by the mass (much 
grander than usual) that was to be performed 
fbr^ her. From the richness of most of these 
cc^ns, they appeared, in the bright glare oi the 
sun, a line of burnished gold, too dazzling for 
the sight. The castle gates were for the first 
time closed to-day, allowing only a partial ad- 



* A xnaboob is about seven shillings. 
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mittance. Four people who were perfectly well 
Ui the morniDg were taken ill there yesterday 
afternoon ; they were brought out of the castle 
last mght at t&[i, and died at midnight. Two 
of them went raving mad, and they were all 
aflStcted with large swellings on difierent parts 
of the body when they died. 

The symptoms of the plague at present are, 
that of the person being seized with a sort of 
stupor, which immediately increases to madness, 
and violent swellings and excruciating pains in a 
few hours terminate in death. 

The Bashaw expresses great regret at the 
thought of the Christians shutting their houses 
so soon, as the country is in so famished a state; 
for he says that will declare it in a state of 
infection, and prevent the arrival of grain. 
The Christians' houses will, however, all be 
dosed in about a week, each one hiring a set of 
servants to remain with them imprisoned till the 
plague is over. Halls, windows, and terraces 
are undeigoing a scrutiny for a strict, and we 
&ar a long quarantine. The terraces and win* 
dows fronting the street are to be secured from 
the servants, and the halls prepared for a mode 
of receiving what is wanted with safety to the 
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family. Should it be necessary to change ser^ 
vants, or to take in additional ones, it can be 
done only on condition that they relinquish the 
cloaths they have on ; go into a bath prepared 
for them in the ski&r or hall of the consular 
house^ and submit to remain in one room a 
fortnight to ascertain their not having the 
plague. Many jars, containing several pounds 
each, are prepared with ingredients for fumi- 
gating the apartments, two-thirds of which are 
bran, and the rest equal parts of camphire, 
myrrh and aloes. This perfume, and small quan- 
tities of gunpowder, are burnt daily throughout 
the houses. All animals and fowls whatever are 
sent out of the Christian houses, for fear of the 
infection being communicated by their hair 
or feathers. 

The present moment is the most danger- 
ous period of the disorder for the Christians. 
When once the houses are shut, their safety will 
depend greatly on the strictness of the quaran- 
tine they keep. No business is now transacted 
but with a blaze of straw kept burning between 
the person admitted into the house and the one 
he is speaking to. A fHend is admitted only 
into a matted apartment, wh^re lie retires to 
the farther etid of the room to a straw seat, 
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which is not touched after his departure till it 
is fuioigafed; The kfeys of all the ways into 
the house are kept by the mctster of the family 
only. If any of the Christian gentlemen are 
obliged to go out on business diiring this inter- 
val, before the houses are closed, a guard walks 
before and one behind, to prevent any person 
approadiing too near; and, on returning, the 
guards are put into quarantine for some days. 
Without th^e precautions, it would be impos- 
sible to escape this dreadful disorder, the rage 
of which increases every hour. 



June 28, 178S. 
It is impossible to give yoU a just description 
of this place at present; the general horror 
that prevails cannot be described. Hadgi Ab- 
derrahman sailed from the harbour of Tripoli on 
the Sdth of this month, as ambassador to Sweden 
and England. From the state Tripoli is in, 
sinking under plagiie and famine, the departure 
of the ambassador firom his handsome Greek, 
Amnani, and her children was dreadful. He 
made up his mind to see but few of them again, 
and with reason : the dire infection had entered 
his walls, nor was it to be imagined that even 
his own suite could enibark untainted with the 

VOL. I. N 
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isairie. If be is so fortunate as not to fatl a 
victim to the plague before he reaches Malta, 
be will perform there a beivy quarantine of 
hittety days at least. They perceived before 
they quitted the harbour, one of bis people, a 
Jew broker, severely attacked with the plague } 
and they put him on shore before tbey sailed. Ab* 
derrahtnan is so much beloved, that the people 
in general participate In his sufferings, and the 
screams for the calamity of his family, which 
began before he sailed from the harbour of Tri^ 
poli, have continued to the present moment, 
and arestill augmenting from increasing deaths* 
At this awful period, the care of Lilla Amnani, 
bis wife, and his favourite eldest daughter, de* 
volves on his brother Hadgi Mahmute, who is 
dying in torments unheard of, from the singular 
instance of the plague having at first seized him 
in his mouth, producing violent tumours, by 
which he is now starving : he is at times so 
raving that many people are required to secui^ 
him. Thbugh none of his family were ill when 
bis brother sailed for Europe, his wife and chil- 
dren (one already buried), with many more 
relations of Abderrahman's family, are dying 
veiy fast. Lilla Amnani, Abderrahman's daugh- 
ter, and his niece^ a^e all the ladies that remain 
of his family. Of m ri|ii^ and attendants only 
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an old black eunuch lives, who is confined with 
the league for the third time. In the short 
space that has elapsed since the ambassador left 
Tripoli, only eight days, nearly one hundred 
persons have died belonging to him ; and con- 
sequently, it is thought, not one will remain of 
his family to give him an account of these sad 
times. 

The plague now tlepppulating this place is 
said to be more severe than has been known at 
Constantinople for centuries past, and is proved 
by calculation to destroy twice the number of 
people in proportion to those who died of the 
same disorder lately at Tunis, when five hun- 
dred a day were canied out of that city. To- 
day upwards of two hundred have passed the 
town gate. The city of Tripoli contains 14,000 
inhabitants, and the city of Tunis 30,000. 

Outhouse, the last of the Christian houses 
Ijiat remained in part open, on the 14th of 
this mcMptth commenced a complete quarantine- 
The haU on entering the house is parted into 
three divisions, and the door leading to the 
street is never unlocked but in the presence of 
the master of the house, who keeps the key in 
his own possession. It is opened but once in 

N 2 
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the day, when he goes himself as far as the first 
hall, and sends a servant to unlock and unbolt 
the door. The servant returns, and the person 
in the street waits till he is desired to enter with 
the provisions he has been commissioned to buy« 
He finds ready placed for him a vessel With 
vinegar and water to receive the meat, and 
another with water for the vegetables. 

Aftiong the very few articles \(rhich m^y be 
brought in without this precaution is cold breads 
salt in bars, straw ropes^ straw baskets, oil poured 
out of the jar to prevent contagion from the 
hemp with which it is covered, sugar without 
paper or box. Wliten this person has brought 
in all the articles he has, he leaves by them the 
account, and the change out of the money given 
him, ahd retiring shuts the door. Straw previ- 
ously placed in the hall is lighted at a consider* 
able distance, by means of a light at the end of 
2t stick, and no pefsbn suffered to enter the hall 
till it is thought sufiiciently purified by the fire ; 
aft6r which a servant with a long stick picks up 
the account ^nd smokes it thoroughly over the 
str^iw still burning, and locking the door returns 
the key to his master, who has been present 
during the whole of these proceedings les^ any 
part of them should be neglected, as on the ob^ 
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scrvancc of Jthem it may safely be said the life of 
ev^iy individual in the house depends. 

Eight people in the last seven days, who were 
employed as providers for the house, have taken 
the plague and died. He who was too ill to re* 
turn with what he had brought, consigned the 
articles to his next neighbour, who faithfuHy 
finishing his commission*, as has always been 
done, of course succeeded his unfortunatefrie nd 
in the same employment, if he wished it or re" 
cpmmendedanother : it has happened that Moors, 
quite above such employment, have with an earn- 
est charity delivered the provisions to the Chris- 
tians who had sent for them* The Moors per-^ 
form acts of kindness at present, which if at- 
tended by such dreadful circumstances, would be 
very rarely met with in most parts of Christen- 
dom, An instance very lately occurred of their 
philanthropy. A Christian lay an object- of mi- 
sery^ neglected apd forsaken j self-preservation 
having taught every friend to fly from her pesti- 
lential bed, even her mother ! But sh^ found 
in the barbarian a paternal hand ] parsing by he 
heard her moans, and concluded she was the last 
of her family ; and finding that not the case he 
beheld her with sentiments of compassionmix-» 
. e4 with horrors JJe sought for assistance, and, 
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till the plague had completed its ritvages and 
put an end to her sufferings, he did not lose 
sight of her, disdaining her Christian friends, 
who left her to his benevolent care* s 

The expense and the danger of burying the 
dead has become so great, and the boards to niake 
the coffins so very scai^e, that the body is 
brought out of the house by friends to the door, 
and the first man they can prevail on carries it 
over his shoulder, or in his arms to the grave> 
endeavouring to keep pace with the long range 
of coffins that go to the burying-ground at noon, 
to take the advantage of the great mass. To- 
day the dead amounted to two hundred and 
ninety. 

A Oenoese doctor, who has been here some 
years receiving a fixed salary from the court of 
Tripoli, and from all the consuls residing here, 
had orders from the Bashaw to repair to the 
castle. On his not immediately obeying the 
sutiitnons, a guard was appointed to bring him 
there by fiiice ; but the doctor being conscious 
he must immediately fall a victim to the plague, 
without a chance of mitigating its horrors in the 
castle, it being unfortunately amalady whichrare- 
ly yields to medicine, determined to elude thear 
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search^ and embarked without being discovered 
on board the vessel in which Hadgi Abderrah* 
man sailed for Europe. 



July 1, 1785, 
The cries of the people for the loss of their 
friends are still as firequent as ever ; not a quarter 
of an hour passing without the lamentations of 
some new afflicted mournen No mpre masses 
are said in town at present for the dead ; but 
the coffins are collected together and pass 
through the town-gate exactly at noon, when 
the great mass is performed over all at once^ at 
a mosque out of the town, in their way to the 
burying ground. The horrors of the melan- 
choly procession increase daily. A Moor of 
consequence passed to-day, who has not missed 
this melancholy walk for the last fifteen days, in 
accompanying regularly some relic of his fami- 
ly. He is himself considered in the last stage 
of the plague, yet supported by his blacks he 
limped before his wife and eldest son, himself 
the last of his race. The riches of his family 
become the property of the Bashaw, no one 
remaining to claim them, as does all other pro- 
perty except what returns to the church ; lands 
or houses of this description annexed to the 

N 4 
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churcbi in possession or revi^rsion, being deem- 
ed sacred both by prince and people in all Ma- 
homedan states : therefore, by whatever means 
the property is acquired by those who give the 
reversion of it to religious foundations, those 
riches are transmitted unmolested to their direct 
male issue. Mecca and Medina are the places 
generally prrferred for such dotation ; the cave 
at Mecca, in which the angel Gabriel delivered 
the Koran to Mahomet, and the tomb of Ma- 
homet at Medina,* rendering these places sacred 



* Though the notion of Mahomet's being buried at Mec- 
ca has been so long exploded, yet several modem writeri, 
whether through ignorance or negligence I will not deter- 
mine, have fallen into it. I shall here take notice only of 
two ; one is Dr. Smith, who having lived some time in Turkey 
seems to be inexcusable ; that gentleman in his epistles Be 
Moribus ae InstUutU Turcorum, no less than thrice men- 
tions the Mahomedans visiting the tomb of their prophet at 
Mecca, and once his being bom at Medina ; the reverse of 
which is tme. The other is the publisher of the last edition 
of Sir J. Mandeville's Travels, who on his author's saying 
very truly (p. 50) that the tomb of Mahomet was at Metho- 
na (u e. Medina), undertakes to correct the name of the 
town, which is something corrupted, by putting at the 
bottom of the page, Mecca. The Abb6 de Vertot, in his 
History of the Order of Malta, seems also to have con- 
founded these two cities together, thotgh he had before 
mentioned Mahomet*s sepulchre at Medina. However he 
is certainly mistaken, when he says that one point of the 

religion, 
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above all others. They give the name of vacaf 
to this settlement, for which they pay a very 
small acknowledgment yearly till the extinction 
of the issue that holds it, when it all devolves 
to the religious foundation on which it was set- 
tled. 

Women, whose persons have hitherto been 
veiled, are wandering about complete images of 
despair, with their hair loose and their baracans 
open, crying and wringing their hands and fol« 
lowing their families. Though a great deal of 
their grief hereby custom is expressed by action, 
yet it is dreadful when it proceeds so truly from 
the heart as it does now, while all those we see 
are friends of the departed. No strangers are 
called in to add force to the funeral cries : the 
father who bears his son to-day, carried his 
daughter yesterday, and his wife the day before : 
the rest of his family are at home languishing 
with the plague, while his own mother, spared 

reHgion> both of the Christians and Mahometans, was to 
visit, at least once in their lives, the tomb of the author of 
their respective faith. Whatever may be the opinion of 
some Christians, I am well assured the Mahomedans think 
themselves under Uo manner gf obligation in that respect. 
Sale'9 Koran, Prelim. Dkconrse^ p. 5. 
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for the cruel satisfaction of following her off- 
spring, still continues with her son her wretched 
daily walk. 

Since the beginning of this dreadful infection, 
which is only two months, three thousand 
persons have died in this town (nearly one- 
fourth of its inhabitants), and its victims are 
daily increasing. It must be observed, that the 
Moors, in all maladies, have great disadvantages, 
arising from the manner the people here treat 
their sick. I believe it to be often a doubt^ 
whether the patient dies of the malady he 
labours under, or by the hand of those attend- 
ing on him. They seem to have but a slender 
knowledge of physic : fire is one of their chief 
remedies ; they use it for almost every thing ; 
for wounds, sickness, colds, and even for head* 
.aches, they have recourse to a red-hot iron 
with which they burn the part afiected. They 
perform amputations safely, though in a rough 
manner ; but in all kinds of diseases, such as 
fevers, &c. it is thought one-fourth die of the 
disorder, and three of the remedies made use of. 
They will give fat boiled up with coffeergrounds 
to a child of three months old for a cough ; and 
to a man in a high fever^ a dish called tarshia, 
made of red pepper, onion, oil, and greens ; or 
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a dish called bazzeen, a kind of stiff batter 
padding, dressed with a quantity of oil^ and 
garnished with dried salt meat fried, known 
by the name of kadeed. When a person is 
thought to be dying, he is immediately sur- 
rounded by his friends, who begin to scream in 
the most hideous manner, to convince him there 
is no more hope, and that he is already reckoned 
amongst the dead! The noise and horror of 
this scene cannot surely but serve to hurry the 
patient, worn down already by sickness, to his 
last state. If the dying person be in too much 
pain (perhaps in a fit) they put a spioonful of 
honey in his mouth, which in general puts him 
out of his misery (that is to say, he is literally 
choaked) j whereas, by being treated different- 
ly, or even left to himself, he might, perhaps, 
have recovered. Then, as according to their 
religion they cannot think the departed happy 
till they are under ground, they are washed 
instantly while yet warm, and the greatest 
consolation the sick man's friends can have is to 
see him smile while this operation is performing, 
as they look on that as a sign of approbation in 
the deceased of what is doing ; not suppc^ing 
sa<^h an appearance to be a convulsion, occa- 
sioned by washing and exposing to the cpid air 
the unfoii;unate person before life has taken its 
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final departure; This accounts for Ihe frequent 
instances which happen here of people being 
buried alive : many of the Moors say a third 
of the people are lost in this manner. 

A merchant, who died here a little while ago, 
w^as buried in less than two hours after they 
thought he was dead. In the evening of the 
same day, soma people passing by the burying 
ground heard dreadful cries, and when they 
came into the town, they reported what had 
happened. As this man, whose name was Bio, 
was the last buried there that day, his friends 
went in the morning early to look at his grave, 
which they opened, and saw him sitting upright: 
he had torn off all his clothing, but was suffo* 
cated. 

When they prepare a body for the grave, 
those who can afford it fill the ears, nostrils, and 
under the eyelids with a quantity of camphor, 
and the richest spices they can procure, and burn 
a great quantity of aromatic herbs under the 
boards the body is washed on. They then dress 
it in the best clothes they have, and put on it all 
the gold and jewels they can spare. An un*' 
married woman is dressed as a bride# with brace* 
lets on herliands and feet} her eyebrows paipt^d. 
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and the hairs plucked out that they may look 
even. When dressed, the body is wrapped up 
in a fine new piece of white linen, brought from 
Mecca where it has been blessed. The poorer 
Jewesses will work night and day till they have 
amassed money enough to purchase a piece 
of linen, which remains by them till wanted to 
bviry them. 

The coffin is covered, if a woman *s, with the 
richest laced jilecks or jackets they have j if a 
man's, with short caftans of gold and silver 
tissue. At the head of a man's coffin is placed 
his turban, made up as handsome as possible, 
and as large as his rank will allow. The turbans, 
to those who are versed in them, clearly point 
out the description of the persons who wear 
them. By their fold, size and shape, are known 
the ranks of military and naval characters, the 
different degrees of the church, and the princes 
from the sovereign* A turban worn by a Hadgi 
is diff^ent from other?, and a green one can be 
worn only by a shrief of Mecca. The size then 
of the turban is increased accordirfg to the rank 
of, its wearer, and whether he belongs to the 
military, the navy, or the church, is known by 
jkjie, folds of his turban. At the head of a 
.woman's coffin is fastened, instead of a turban. 
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a very large bouquet o( fresh flowers, if they 
are to be procured ; if not, artificial ones. The 
body is carried often by its nearest relations, 
who in their way to the grave are relieved every 
moment by some friend or acquaintance of the 
deceased, or some dependent on the family ; 
all of whom are so very anxious to pay this la^t 
respect in their power to the remains of the 
departed, that the coffin is continually balancing 
from one shoulder to another till it readies 
the buiying ground, at the risk of being thrown 
down every moment. 

. When an unmarried woman is broi^ht out ctf 
the house to be buried, they sing a song, which 
they call making Loo, loo, loo, over her. A 
number of women are hired to sing this song 
(which is but a succession of the above words) 
at all feasts and weddings ; and they look on it 
as a bad omen to bury any woman without it 
who has not lived to have it sung at her wed- 
ding, that being the first time she can hear it 
for herself. A space is dug very little more 
than big enough to hold the body, and plaister- 
ed with a composition of lime on the inside^ 
which they make in a very little time as neat as 
china-ware. The body is taken out of the shell> 
and laid in this place, where prayers are said 
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over it. The iman of the parish accompanies 
it from the house to the grave. If the corpse 
is buried at noonday, they stop at the most 
cubital mosque in their way. to attend the great 
mass. When the body is laid in the earth, the 
pit is covered with broad deal boards, to prevent 
the sand from falling in. These boards form a 
very considerable trade to this place from Ve- 
nice, whence they always procure them. They 
bury very near the surface of the earth ; which 
is the more extraordinary, as they know that 
an immense number of dogs from the country 
come in droves every night to the graves of 
their departed friends j and yet there is not any 
people who hold their own dead, or those of any 
other religion, more fsiacred. 

Inscriptions are found only on tombs belong- 
ing to people of consequence. It is tlie custom 
here to visit often the spot where the remains of 
a friend are deposited. The women mostly pay 
these visits, and generally on a Friday, the eve 
of the Mahommedan sabbath, when they believe 
the dead to be in general commotion, every one 
awakened up, visiting his relations or friends 
that lay near him; and this extraordinary idea 
is one of the reasons why they attach so much 
consequence to the dressing of the dead, as they 
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say (justly, while they harbour this idea), what 
could equal the indignation of \ deceased 
friend, to find himself at so great an assembly 
indifferently dressed, through the peglect of 
those nearest related to him when he died ? — 
The tombs are whitewashed, and kept in con- 
stant repair. The most miserable women here 
observe these customs, even at the expense of 
their daily bread. A poor Jewess will buy a 
basket (called here a cufia) of lime, and go 
herself to decorate and whitewash the grave of 
any near relation she has lost, and plant fresh 
flowers round it, clearing the ground carefully . 
of every thing she thinks ought not to grow 
there. The tombs of the great are distinguish- 
ed by a marabut or small chapel being built 
over them, which is kept in the nicest repair 
imaginable, and supplied daily with the most ex- 
pensive flowers placed in china vases during the 
life of any near relation. 

There is here, belonging to the family of a 
Bey, a tomb kept in the highest preservation; 
it is in a burying ground not far from town^. 
Lights are always kept burning in it, and a 
great number of fine fresh bouquets and Arabi- 
an jasmines, threaded on a thin slip of the date 
leaf, are hung in festoons and tassels aU'fver 
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the grave. This little chapel is open on the 
four sides: it has arches from the top to the 
ground, closed with iron rails, handsomely 
wrought and gilt 

The appearance of the variegated fresh flow- 
ers arranged with taste, and their delicious fra- 
grance, added to the clean, pleasant, and so- 
lemn place they are in, has for the moment a 
forcible effect on the imagination. This is the 
only tomb (except those of the royal family in 
the great mosque in town) that is so well pre- 
served. 

. The moment a death happens in a family, the 
alarm is given by the shrill screaming of the 
words woolliah'Woo repeated incessantly by the 
relations and every body in the house. These 
cries, heard at a great distance, bring every fe- 
male acquainted with, or dependent on the fami- 
ly, to scream over the dead, and mourn with 
the nearest relations of the deceased ; and it 
strikes one with the greatest horror to see the 
afflicted widow, or mother, half dead with grief 
for her loss, obliged (according to the custom of 
her country) to receive the visits of not less than 
a hundred different women who qome to condole 
with her. They each take her in their arms» 
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they lay her head on their shoulder, and screant 
without intermission for several minutes, till the 
afflicted object, stunned with the constant howl- 
ing and a repetition of her misfortunes, sinks 
senseless from their arms on the floor ! They 
likewise hire a number of women who make this 
Iiorrid noise round the bier, placed in the mid- 
dle of the court-yard of the mansion, over which 
the women scratch their faces to such a degree, 
that they appear to have been bled with a lancet 
at the temples ; and after the ceremony is over, 
they lay on a sort of white chalk to heal the 
wounds and stop the blood. These women are 
hired indifferently, at burials, weddings, and 
feasts : at the two latter, however, they sing the 
song I0O9 I0O9 loo, and extempore verses. 
Their voices are heard at the distance of half a 
mile. The Bedouins differ from the Tripdlitans 
in this ceremony of the bier : they do not scream 
so much over it ; but only sing extempore verses 
on the departed, their relations dancitig slowly 
in a circle round it. 

It is the custom here for those that can afford 
it, to give on the evening of the day the corpse 
is buried, a quantity of hot dressed victuals to 
the poor, who come to fetch each their portion, 
and form sometimes immense crowds and con- 
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fusion at the dobrs : this they call the supper of 
the grave* 

The singularity of these customs, which I 
have witnessed myself, will, I hope, recompense 
you for the length of my letter. 



July 20, 1785. 

In the beginning of this month, owing to the 
increased ravages of the plague, the events con- 
nected with it assumed a more horrid character, 
and instead of shining coffins, imans and friends, 
to make up the sad procession, five or six 
corpses were bound together, all of them fastened 
on one animal, and hurried away to the grave ! 
CoUogees (soldiers) were appointed to go 
through the town, and clear it of objects who 
had died in the streets and were laying about. 
A female in the agonies of death they would 
have seized upon, while the spark of life was 
still littering, had not the frighted victim with 
great exertion extended a feeble arm, and re- 
sisted the disturbers of her last moments, implor- 
ing the patience of the coUogees till they came 
their next round. 

A circumstance has just been fortunately dis- 
covered which was adding dreadfully to the 

o 2 
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increase of the plague and the foulness of the 
air. The Cyde, or governor of the Jews, had 
laid a tax of twenty pataques (or five pounds) 
additional on all burials, to defray the expenses 
of interring the poorer people ; and in conse- 
quence of this, in order to avoid the tax, a very 
great number of bodies were buried in the Jews' 
premises. These people dug graves in the yards 
belonging to their houses, and from the neces- 
sity of making them only at night, for fear of 
discovery, the bodies became so offensive, as to 
betray them during their operations, and occa- 
sion the death of numbers by this dreadful pro- 
ceeding. Many poor wretches, who had no 
friends to lament or bury them, flocked round 
the consular houses and died under their walls, 
and many bodies were laid there by their sur- 
viving friends, whence they were removed 
with great inconvenience and expense. Mad- 
ness continued till lately to prevail in those 
attacked with the plague. A slave in a state of 
delirium escaped from the castle, and the poor 
wretch running through the town before the 
people could prevent him, jumped over the bat- 
tlements and was dashed to pieces: many people, 
in the same deranged state, were met in different 
pails of the town. The castle has exhibited a 
much more melancholy scene of destruction than 
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any other part of the city, which was accounted 
for by the immense number of people it con- 
tained. Almost all the chief officers of state 
are dead. The Bey has lost two fine boys. For 
the eldest all the flags of the consular houses 
were half-masted, and the vessels in the harbour 
fired minute guns till lazero (or afternoon), when 
the body being buried, the flags were all hoisted, 
and the ships fired twenty-one guns each. 

In the last six weeks, this dreadful pestilence 
has carried off two-fifths of the Moors, half the 
Jews, and nine-tenths of the Christians, who 
could not procure the conveniences necessary 
for a quarantine ; but the violence of the con- 
tagion has decreased so much, that for some 
time past not more than seven or eight have 
died in a day, and we therefore flatter ourselves 
it is nearly over. Notwithstandipg this happy 
change, the' consular houses are not yet all open- 
ed, and those who have relaxed their quarantine 
have paid severely for doing so, by the alarm 
occasioned in the family from infection and death 
among the servants. 



August 10, 1785. 
To keep up our agitation, which had abated 
a little with the decrease of the illness, a part 
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of the Captain Pacha's fleet has been here 
and caused a general alarm. His gallies and 
cruizers are chiefly manned with the most des- 
perate crews, and their commanders differ little 
from captains of banditti. The Captain Pacha 
is a professed enemy to the Bashaw of Tripoh", 
and from the dreadful state of the place at pre- 
sent, it laid entirely at his mercy, had he been 
inclined, under any false pretence, to have an- 
noyed the Bashaw and distressed the town. A 
boat with a chaoux from the castle was sent to 
the Turkish commander; but he would not 
speak with him, further than by saying he ex- 
pected several Turkish frigates every hour to 
join him. All the Christian flags were hoisted 
as well as the Moorish in compliment to the 
Grand Signior j but the Blashaw gave orders for 
them not to be saluted with guns. The day af- 
ter they anchored the Turks sent a chaoux on 
shore with a letter to the Bashaw, informing hisn 
they were come in quest of a pirate who was in 
the harbour : upon this message the Bashaw or- 
dered that the batteries should salute them, and 
begged of the consuls that the Christian vessels 
might do the same. After this general salute, 
the Turks only returned four guns. The Turks 
always fire an even number. The cruizer that 
entered the harbour before them proved to be 
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commanded by one of the most atrocious pirates 
that infest these seas, with two hundred banditti 
of Arnauts. Amongst other acts of atrocity, 
they had lately murdered the greatest part of 
the passengers and sailors of a Venetian ship ; 
and they had the remainder of the unhappy 
people still on board. Only four Venetians re- 
mained alive, who were returned to the consul 
of that nation. The commander of the corsaii 
was said to have died of his wounds from the 
resistance of the Venetians ; but this report 
was only raised to screen him : he eluded the 
search of both the Turks and the Bashaw's peo- 
ple, and reached the mosque on the sands about 
two miles from this city, where he now is. The 
Captain Pacha intends to complain of the Ba- 
shaw to the Grand Signior for giving, as he 
calls it, refuge to this wretch. The consuls 
have all sent certificates in favour of the Bashaw 
to the Grand Signior concerning this event ; 
and, notwithstanding the plague, the sheik has 
been admitted into the Christian houses for the 
purpose of procuring these declarations. When 
tte Turks sailed, they were saluted by thirty- 
thfcie guns from the town, and they returned 
only six. There were no English in the harbour 
at this time. 

o 4 
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The Venetians are still at war with Tunis, 
They have been offered forty thousand pataques 
(about ten thousand pounds) from that kingdom 
to make peace, but they will not accept the offer. 



August 30, 1785. 

Some extraordinary instances have lately hap- 
pened of several people who had taken the 
plague, recovering from it and taking it again, 
successively for seven or eight times, and dying 
of it at last. Many people affected in this way 
were saved J)y the assistance of a Moorish woman, 
who has for a long time persisted in opening 
the tumours, after which her patients have 
recovered ; but it is no t thought that this 
expedient, though successful of late, would have 
had any effect in the height of the disorder. 
This woman lost all her own family and connec- 
tions in the first ravages of the plague. 

We have received letters from Hadgi Abder- 
rahman, the Moorish ambassador, on his way 
to England. He has, as was expected, per* 
formed a long quarantine off Malta of a hun- 
dred and four days, as one of his secretaries 
had the plague. The doctor who fled hence on 
account of the infection, and whose departure 
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I told you of in my letter, dated June 28, has 
rendered such assistance at the Maltese laza- 
retto, that it will probably stamp his fame and 
make his fortune. He has, among other singular 
operations, followed the Moorish doctress in her 
practice, and opened the tumours of the plague, 
at the distance of eight or ten feet from 
the patient, by fixing a lancet at the end 
of a stick and using a magnifying glass. This 
operation has gained him great populaiity at 
Malta. 



October 28, 1785. 
Several periods have been fixed on to open 
the consular houses ; but a circumstance so 
desirable would have been most unfortunate at 
the present moment, as the plague still rages in 
and out of town^ and the cause as yet is undis- 
covered* A Christian rode out some days ago 
to the Friday bazar, which is about two miles 
from the town, since which his horse has had 
three swellings resembling the plague, and is 
expected to die. 

In the beginning of this dreadful infection, 
the cattle appear to be seized before the human 
species. 
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A shocking instance of the ^ect of interest 
and fear occurred yesterday, in the case of a 
poor black woman, who was bought by a Jew 
merchant. After the bargain was finished, 
the poor wretch was brought in the evening, 
and left at the house of her last purchaser, who 
perceiving she had taken the plague, immedi- 
ately sent her back to her former master, from 
whose door for the same reason she was as quick- 
ly driven. Both these merchants fearing to lose 
their money by her death, denied her admit- 
tance into their houses. In this wretched state, 
she ran distracted through the streets, and every 
one knowing she had the plague, drove her from 
door to door, till Providence put an end to her 
misery by suffiaring her to drop, near th« bpuse 
of a Moor, who did not attempt to disturb her 
last moments, though he himself had been ter- 
ribly alarmed, having already met ber several 
times while he was swiftly passing through the 
streets to his home, to prevent her dyi^ig in his 
own house, as the poor unfortunate endeavour- 
ed to get in every where. 

Some most extraordinary circumstances which 
befel the above Moot in his last hours, under 
my owd i^es, will serve ferther to delineate to 
you the manners of this part of the world. I am 
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sorry they must show that the name of Bar- 
barians is sometimes applicable to the actions 
of the natives. This man, who was a Hadgi, 
and named Hamet, was a l!)ragoman (an officer 
of the guard. belonging to the English Consul), 
and declined being in quarantine in the consular 
house during the plague, on account of his 
family. He was married to a beautiful woman, 
named Mariuma, and had not been many days 
at home before he caught the &tal distemper. 
During the last stage of it, his disconsolate wife 
was sitting by his bedside : she had been 
cherishing a faint hope of his recovery, and had 
been watching him into a soft sleep. Worn out 
herself with fatigue, her mind soothed by the 
delusive prospect she had formed of i^eeing 
Hadgi Hamet awake recovered, Mariuma was 
sinking in i-epose, when she was disturbed by the 
hand of a man opening her baraean, and ad- 
vancing a poignard to her heart, while with the 
other he was endeavouring to obtain some keys 
and papers belonging to her husband, which she 
wore in her bosom. She eluded his gl^sp, and 
beheld in her intended murderer her husband's 
brother, whose emissaries having informed him 
that Hadgi Hamet had just expired, imafgined 
that it was^ a feir opportunity to favouj his^ plot 
of destroyhtg tlie vtboU fatftiiy together, ^hile 
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the horrors of the plague drove far from the 
habitation of the sick all those who would other- 
wise approach it ; for Hadgi Hamet's only child, 
a fine girl of seven years old, had died that 
morning, and was yet unburied. When he en- 
tered his brother's apartment, he considered him 
dead, and seeing Mariuma sunk on the bed, 
supposed she had fainted over the body. At 
his rough approach, Mariuma awakened Hadgi 
Hamet by her screams, who, on seeing her 
distress, instantly sprung from his bed. The 
disappointed wretch finding his brother not 
dead, but rising from his couch with tenfold 
strength for the moment, retired aflPrighted to 
the skifier, where his mother and sister were 
waiting, to whom, for the sake of humanity, 
it is to be hoped, he had not yet imparted his 
worst intentions. They had accompanied this 
assassin to town from the country-house where 
they lived, but which belonged to Hadgi 
Hamet 

The effect of this horrid event, joined to that 
of the plague, at once bereft Hadgi Hamet of 
his senses. He broke loose from them all, and 
rushed from his apartment into the street. The 
scene at that moment was truly awful. Hadgi 
Hamet, in his night-clothes, stood of^sing 
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himself to those around him, with all the wild 
fury of an enraged Moor, with his attagan or 
knife drawn, to keep those who would approach 
him at a distance. Prostrate at his feet was his 
wife, with her baracan loose, tearing off the few 
ornaments she had oh, and wiping away her tears 
with her hair, whilst she implored her husband 
with every soft endearment to return to his bed, 
and live to protect her from his wretched brother. 
Insensible and deaf to her intreaties, he set off 
towards his house out of the town, whence his 
mother, brother, and sister had just arrived. 
His wife, shocked at any one's attempting to lay 
hands on him for fear of increasing his pain, 
insisted that no one should touch him, but 
followed him in silent anguish with those who 
would accompany her. After they had walked 
some distance, Hadgi Hamet returned quietly 
with Mariuma to his house, where he died soon 
after, leaving his effects in the hands of the 
English consul, by which means his unhappy 
widow was saved from the avarice of his brutal 
family. 



October 31, 1785. 
A Spanish fleet has just left this place ; they 
have been here with presents for the peace which 
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tlt^y hav^ newly concluded witfi the Barbary 
states, Tripoli, Tunis, and Algiers ; and it is 
the first peace they have had with this part 
of the world. Of the jewels which were sent, 
I saw two of the rings to day ; one a topaz set 
With brilliants, for the youngest prince, worth 
about two hundred pounds, and the other a 
single diamond for the Bashaw, worth five hun- 
dred pounds. The Spaniards are said to have 
paid very high for the peace ; as thuch as thiee 
millions of hard dollars, or ifydut '^£60,000. 
The Venetians still continue a£ war With Tutris, 
as they will not give what that state demands for 
a cessation of hostilities. 

This paragraph will appear extraordinary, 
after having declared to you that We are closie 
prisoners, secluded from the rest of our species; 
but the Venetian consul goes out often, by 
which he risks a great deal, though he takes 
every pfossible care, having always a guard with 
him to clear the way and hihdei' any person 
coming too near him — a proof of the attentibh 
paid to Christians here : but of the three Bar- 
bary states, Tripoli, Tunis and Algiers, Tri- 
poli is acknowledged to be by far the most 
civilized. At eithfer of the other two states, 
particularly Algiers, they are not enough at- 
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tached to the Christians to allow them such an 
indulgence. I am happy to think that ytn must 
be a stranger to the satisfaction which the sight 
of a friend now affords us, unless you were shut 
up> as we are, in the midst of pestilence, and 
in a place where the state of the government 
and country are equally alarming, and render 
every one painfully anxious for siich accounts 
as can be depended on, while false ones are 
continually issuing from chim&ncdi minds. 

Tremendous as it may seem, to be in the 
same room with one who has just passed through 
a multitude of martyrs to the plague, many of 
whom were expiring in his sight, yet with pro- 
per care danger may be avoided. When any 
person visits us, the greatest precautions ^re mu- 
tually observed. The drawing-room has neither 
linen, silk, nor carpets; no other furniture than 
tables and matted chairs: the floor. is also matted. 
Every visitor is his own valet ; h^ is not ad- 
niitteld but in the presence of the master of the 
house ; no servant is permitted to attend him or 
hand him a chair ; and he helps himself to re- 
freshments, which are brought to a corridor, or 
anti-chamber. This ik done to prevent a ser- 
vartt, by inattentioh, going too near his person ; 
and whatever he has handled, or the chair he 
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has occupied, is not touched for houra after his 
departure. Such purity in quarantines is taught, 
and only to be found complete in the singu- 
lar lazarettos at Leghorn, built by the present 
Grand Duke Leopold,* whose protection of 
the commerce and comforts of the inhabitants 
of Tuscany is unequalled. The alterations and 
additions he has made in the lazarettos have 
been the salvation of Europe, t 

To return to the dangers of the plague. To 
be secure in the midst of this dire corrtagion, 
requires a thorough knowledge of its effects. 



♦ Afterwards Emperor of Austria. This truly august 
emperor died by poison^ supposed to be administered by 
Buonaparte's emissaries. 

f The first lazaretto at Leghorn is St. Rock, called 
after a saint of that name, who died here of the plf^e. 
In this lazaretto, those persons actually infected with plague 
are first put« The second lazaretto is St« Jachimo, where 
the convalescents from the first la^retto are removed to. 
The third, and handsomest of them all, is the lazaretto 
Leopold, named after the present Grand Duke, who built 
it. All persons coming from Barbary must perform a qua- 
rantine in the third lazaretto^ though they have a clean bill 
of health from the last place they left in Africa ; and the 
number of days in this case are lessened by the Grand Duke 
in proportion to the state of health the place they come 
from was in. 



'Many who ktve seen its raviEiges lull tliemselves 
into a false security, while many who are stran- 
gers to it cannot believe there is any safety in 
the country where it exists. It is certainly 
necessary to become perfectly acquainted with 
^he di£ferent Articles which wilt imbibe the par^ 
tides of this &tal disorder in order to be safe 
from its effects. 

Most of them are well known, as cotton, 
woollens, linen, hides with the hair on, heihp^ 
hops, &c., while com, barley, fruit, vegetables 
and meat are deemed incapable of taking or 
conununicating the infection. But to these ar- 
ticles there are both additions and exceptions : 
bread, though perfectly safe after having been 
baked some hours, is fatally dangerous if hand^ 
ledwtuleit is hot or warm. A peach, or any 
ddwny fruit Or vegetable, such as uhshelled Al- 
berts or almonds, have been known to com- 
municate the plague. This disorder has been 
conveyed from friend to friend in a high scented 
bouquet of flowers ; and most perfumes are 
Qdnsideired as propagators of this infectious dis* 
Oid^.' Whenever it is requisite to commence a 
quarantine, it cannot be secure, whatever pre- 
cautions may be taken, unless all animals are 
made away with that can possibly wander unno- 
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Id niin the Chmtifm msb to figijib Afk 
Ipng i|U9miit|Qe» Ibr.pptw|th8t#ii4ii;g thj^tr Iiqiv- 
868 have been shut six months, tb€j ace Uff»ly 
to continue so much longer. A short time 
.sanoef ffsw deaths were beard off but ip the 
^last {0ve .days they h^ve inqreas^d frpm fyv^ 
j^ iky to fif^n. Though the pljigue is so «q0. 
tinual at OnsiiWKtiQppH an4 is fre^epilJy 
carr^frpfntliencetotheLeviint, yett)iiispli»ce 
has efciqpfd it ;tUl paw for the lasft ^^eii^f^y 
y^rs. 

In 1783, the plague raged fit Qurct \fmt 
.Q^qunppical^d to that place fbom CcOfitaPtiOO- 
ple^ aiid they daily took out of its gates iSdoM^ 
tJiimdred corpses. The sevprity of it sp i^ftp 
OQca^ipQjGHl the people to drop while walj^ipgip 
theftTf^tSy thatanord^rwaisissued^.tbatii^ilbto^ 
.qtan» wooian, or diild^ should atte?]^ to ^ 
oijrt of their Jjpuses, wit^opt havipg rtieir name 
.ap4 P^9^ pf residence written on diaper and 
«wed.totibfffc»p8. 
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A great many of the unfortunate inhabitants 
to escape death fled to the neighbouring coun- 
tries ; notwithsanding which, and although the 
plague advanced and raged with equal violence 
9t Alezandria» between which and this place 
d^re is a constant comamoication, Tripoli re- 
mained unassailed by it. We must therefore 
consider ourselves singularly unfortunate to have 
witnessed its homm in the short time (not two 
years) that we have been here. 

The bumii^ deserts which surround this 
country defend it in general from the pli^e. 
Infected caravans which set off for this city are 
completely cleansed by tte dry parching heat 
of a hot land wind, which generally occurs du- 
ring the length of sands they pass before they 
reach Tripoli.. 

The winter here being very mild maintains 
the plague, which equally disappears under ex- 
treme cold, and under the force of a burning 
atmosphere. At Constantinople, on the con- 
trary, the winter is cold enough to repel it in 
some measure ; though it blazes afresh from the 
damp unwholesome heats collected from the 
ne^bcHiring woods and mountains during the 
summer. 
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December UK nU^ 
To-day wc have witnessed an extrMrdinsry 
scene at a Moorish house in which one of their 
holy saints was concerned. ^The Mahomedans 
have several distinct orders of shrieffi^ or hdy 
men. Owing to the depression of the Moors at 
this second attack of the plagnei these sort of 
narabuts are frequently consulted, and are 
oftener to be met with than at any time since 
we have been here. One of them was solicited 
k few days since to attend a Moorish family ; 
and he came from a distance of many miles on 
horseback, accompanied by his foUower. The 
dress of this marabut consiisted only of a blue 
shirt and trousers without turban or shoes. On 
his arrival, he caJUed for drink, and immediately 
broke the vessel he drank out of They ac* 
counted for this extraordinary conduct, by say- 
ing it was beconie too sanctified by his toudi for 
others less worthy to approach it. They brought 
him out the garments, one by onei of the mas-^ 
ter of the house, of whom, being absent, they 
implored the marabut to give an account. The 
marabut retired to a room where another shriefF 
was said to have been buried, and returning 
with each separate piece, ^ve the answers. He 
for a length of time, in an act dT devotion. 



tumtcl f ouikI with such velocity that bis features 
w«re not discernible, aad continued to do so 
till be sunk on the ground through fatigiie. At 
other times^ he sang and played on the tarn- 
bourin extremdy wel), and in the end^ accords 
119 to the duties of his order, washed the feet 
rof those who employed him before he went 
.away. 

The devotion of another order of marabuts ^ 
frequent here» consists in wounding themselves, 
aftcting madmesQ, and walking the streets al- 
most naked, or ^lancing religious dances for 
many hours, during which they incessantly 
scream out jone of their names of the Deity. 
They at last throw themselves on the ground, 
foaming at the mouth, appearing in a state of 
madness and in the agonies of death. This or« 
der is named the Kadri : they have a convent 
pfiear Vera. 



* A^arabut if . pronounced (MtmioQ^. Whenever the u 
x^ccurg in eastern names it is to be pronoumoed nearly like 
the dipthong aus or i^ther ao^ fM in moon: the i is to be 
pronounced ucjBf ^e 4 and the wlubI in general be pro- 
nounced a litde more open than as in English, but not 
quite so broad at in French. 

lUnmidQfs Jhmaf$^ Indm mul Chmat pref. p. suuiv* 
P5 
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A third order of msffabutd, olten inei with 
here, is the Seyab. One of ^lese people went 
to the last Friday bazar out of town, inhere he 
was very troublesome, calling on the Bashatkr of 
Tripdi, and on his subjects, for supplies, which 
wei^ instantly brought him to the ekteut of 
what the people could afford. The ctoitimiliii- 
ties of this order, when they get leave to quit 
their monasteries, engage themselves to their 
superiors to send back money and provi^on to 
their convent ; and they contract the* habit of 
huftilent b^gars, taking advantage of the sbieid 
of their religion. On their first arrival at any 
town or market-place, they immediatdy proceed 
to the centre of it, and getting upon some con- 
spicuous place, call out with violekice for a sum 
of money, or a quantity of com, barley, meat, 
or fruit, without ceasing, Mil the peo^ come 
in numbers, bringii^ what they can cdUect. 

One of these marabuts sent an insolent mes- 
sage to the castle, for which he was desired 
to quit the tOwn, at a pbnishmeiit for an offence 
which, perhaps, another man would have paid 
for With his life. On quitting the town the 
marabut prophecied, that the Bashaw would be 
stabbed in the messelees (the divaa^or comicil 
cfaamb^J on his next aj^Mraoce there. On 
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Ai$ ftcctemi Ibt Baihtir kasiiever catered tkat 
dMOkber smof^ but holdt the drntm in an apartk 
It in tbeoasdc^ fitteii ap^ for llie |iai|iese. 



A aliort thde siaoeoaeof tilese wotalMui tfaer 
audboityf in tke Btthaiw's; pcesepoa^ to gine' 
a vident bloir on Urn face to a dnf officer 
in waiting, for having ventured to disapproi?e of 
something he had said; the only reproof the 
marabut received was, that if he repeated such 
an oflence te WMld be forbidden the court. 



DectnUr It, ins. 
Yeateidi^, BiMOn de Haslieiif a Gtoralra: 
nobktfliati,. asiived bere, to see if it wetcrpraoU^ 
cable tb go from hence to Fexasa6w He has left 
two brothers at Tmiis, idbowiittentiontafe^ if 
possible, to prooeed this waj^ to the coa9t of 
Guinea. Sbould they siicceed, they wiU have 
the merit of being the first Europeans ever 
remembered to have crossed in any direction 
over Africa. The additional cireumstanee of 
the plague, with other diffieiiltiei% rencters the 
Barents intuition idipracttc^d^ at possentr wA 
every body seems disappointed at the thetq^ 
of his niA bekDlg able to pec£ann tUs petiloas 
joumejr^ 

p 4 
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It 18 saidt if Volney had penetrated as fkr 
into Afriot as he has into Ada, we should have* 
had a satisfftctorj account of the interior of this' 
peninsula ; for those who are acquamted with 
the countries whidi Monsieur Volney passed 
through, say, he is the only writer who has.' 
give9 a correct description (^ that part of the 
worldf 



The plague does not finish with the year: 
it has been very severe this month, and neariy 
all the horrors of the last plague have been 
revived in the present An imaginary security, 
which unfortunately led the prindpd Moors 
t^o neglect the tem precauti<ms they had taken in 
the beginning of the d»ease, has caused agieater 
number of the higher class to fall victims to ft at 
present, than on the former occast^m. 

The Bey yesterday had two of his childr^ 
seized with the infection; and they are now 
at the point of dei^. They have taken the 
plague from f Htde female black slave, who has 
lately been admittedto play with them ; and the 
castle, having been tolerably dean for some 
l^eeks^ is expected, from the great number of . 
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its inhabitants, to be thrown again into a dread> 
fill state. 



January 18, 1786. . 
Imprisoned in the midst of increasing pes- 
tilence, your kind wishes for a happy new year 
can e^ct us but in a small degree. The plague 
seems likely to repeat all the horrors of the laid; 
year. Nobody is prepared to meet this second 
attack, though all were told, at the time the 
infection seemed to cease here9 that a fresh 
and more severe disease was breeding within tha 
mountains of Guerianno, which can be seen 
hence with our glasses, and whence we have now 
received it. I have mentioned that the Arabs 
d^ theif dwellings within these mountains, and 
thus concealed in the bowels of the earth, they 
have for a long time escaped the pestilence ; but 
it has. now reached them, and in those airless 
tombs of the living, it finds every thing to 
accelerate' its deadly strokes. The frighted 
Arabs, abandoning their retreats, crowd to the 
summnding places, and carry new destruction 
with them* Owing to their hourly emigrating 
here, the plague increases from day to day ; and 
its devastation is greater, in consequence of the 
people considering the infection as being over^i 



ins imAATMCMT or 

. ^ The B^aw's officers of state ^d all his best 
generals^ have been twice swept oflTby the plagixk* 

The re-appearance of this dreadful disorder 
hfs dietiirmitied Baron de Haslien, who has been 
bere for some time, to relinqaishi his intentioA of 
proceeding into the int^or of the country : be 
will embark in a few days for £nrope; and tiie 
state of this pbce aitogethtr seelns to premt 
ins ever expecting to effect Ae researches be 
bad pknned. Independent of iim jAkgoBy the 
Arab tribes render every place rqnnd inpassalde 
40 strangers at present ; and by the distresses of 
the country^ add the great want of unmidn^ in 
the royal family^ they daily increase in piiw«* 
There have been several skirmikhes between the 
Moors and Arabs very near us, on aflboitnt of 
the Bey, the BashaVs ddest s(*tf havii^ sent 
out last wedc twelve hundred men to gsdli^ 
in tributes from tbem : the Bey*s troops lost 
liheir chief, who was cut to^neoes by the Arabs ; 
but they returned otherwise successfuL 

The Jews* are at present kxdilig yessds with 
^ dotbes of tbose who died of the pbgae, and 



* Tbf .J4tm3 are very numerous duroug^umt Barbary, bol 
are not held in greater estimation than in other ^ountiries: 
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ire exporting tbem to Europe imd Egy^t : ex- 
traordinary precautions arft, therefore, necessary 
in Europe, to prevent the effects of importing 
Btith ^goes. 

To-morrow being the prophet's birth-diay, the 
Moors call to-night the feast of Millute. They 
tnako a general repast on baaseen, a stiff pastt 
iiiade of their finest flour and dressed over the 
steam of meat, garnished with high salted mut- 
ton, dried in small pieces of an ounce or two in 
weight, and known all over Africa by the name 
of kadeed. 

To-night the Moors make public rejoicings 
and bonfire, and walk in procession throi^h the 
tdwn, having collected all the little children of 
th* place to precede the procession, who carry 



on the contrary, tjiey are x)bliged to perform the most me- 
nial offices for the royal famHy whenever called upon, for 
tlieir victuals only ; and they are subject to all kinds of in- 
juries and insults, even from the children, without daring 
to make any reply ; whenever they pass a mosque, they 
make them take off their shoes. 

Thes^ and a tbonsabd other injuries afe endured by tfie 
p^<^e, fbntierly so much protected by God, but who have 
now become the ridicule and contempt of all natioiis. 

Hid. ties Cbnynff^ rfe Motdey Archey^ p. 4, 
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lighted wax candles in their hands and mg 
in praise of Mahomet. 

The minarets are profusely lighted, and they 
seem to be making up to-night for the n^lect 
of their two last feasts; that is, the Ashura, or 
new year's day, and the feast of Beiram,* both 
of which were hardly noticed owing to the hor« 
rors of the plague ; and it is expected that this 
general assembli^e of persons will infallibly in* 
crease prodigiously the present desolation. 

The following anecdote will serve to show you 
the force of religious principle in a Jew. The 
Cyde, or governor oi the Jews, went hence to 
a distant part of the coast, where he remained 
some time, hoping to find this place clear of the 
plague when he returned. He was landed here 
yesterday in a dying state, and nearly starved, 
from not having tasted meat since he left this 
place some months ago, for want of having a 
rabbi, or priest, to kill the aqimals with which 



* Beiraniy a Turkish word, which signifies a ** solemn 
<< feast." The Mussuhnana have only two. This falls on 
the tenth day ^f the Arabic year, which is that of the piln 
iprimage. 

IfHerbeloU JBiUiath. OrkrOak^ 



Mahomet's birth-day. fSl 
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he was plentifully provided ; the rabbi he bad 
taken with him having died on the way. 

The Bey has gained to-day one thousand ma- 
boobs (rather more than three hundred pounds j, 
on account of two Arab brothers, who parted 
some days ago at the Marine, or sea side. One 
of them embarked for Alexandria, and the other 
returned to the mountains. The former had 
taken the plague so severely that he died in a 
few hours after his brother parted from him. 
As he was a perfect stranger here, his property, 
with one thousand maboobs in cash, was deli^ 
vered to the Bey, and the body buried at his ex- 
pense. In such cases, all property belongs of 
right to the Bey and cannot be reclaimed* 

The Bey feels very much the loss of one of bis 
favourite and best Mamelukes, who died some 
days since of the plague : this Mameluke* was 
much attached to him, entirely in his coiifid^nce, 

" ■ I , ^ . . 

* The word mamlouk (in the pluraU memalik) signifies in 
Arabic a slave m general, but it is particularly applied to thoae 
Turicish and Circassian slaves, whom the kings of the po^ 
rity of Saladin brought up as soldiers, and who afterwards be- 
came masters of Egypt, well known hy our historians by the 

name of Mamdns. 

UHerbd^. fiiUM. (Mentak. 
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and a great warrior. Never could the Pey haVe 
experienced such a loss at a morecritical tnomeiity 
when the throne is every day expected to become 
vacant from the death of the Bashaw ; when his 
two brothers, the elder insti^ted by the younger 
with treacherous intentions, await his dissolution 
from one hour to another ; and when, owing to 
diese circumstances, the Arabs are continually 
rinng. The Bey had spent more on this Mame- 
luke than he had on any other two. But all die 
Mamelukes cost their masters a little fortune : 
fyw therefore but princes are possessed of any. 
The Mamelukes are furnished with a successbn 
^ new habits and new horses, richly mounted 
patois, and Damascus scimitars, peculiar for 
their lightness and beautiful workmanships Ite 
blades being tempered with perfume : they cost 
from one hundred and sixty to two hundred ma- 
boobs each (upwards of sixty pounds). 

The dress of th^ Mamelukes^ almost covered 
with gold and silver, and adapted to constant 
^ding, is martial and graceful. It is in the 
l|loorisb 9tyUx but unaccompanied by loqg flovfr^ 
iiig coverings. Their heads are endrded ttith 
a rich embroidered shawl bound tight round 
their cap, leaving out a long end which hangs 
on the Icift side of the head, and which appears 
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to be sd&d gold from the richness of the em* 
broideryf as does the breast of their habit 
They wear their trousers extremely ample, and 
of the finest muslin, quite down to the ankle^ 
with bright yellow boots and slippers. They 
are frequently conceited and proud j and where 
4;hey find themselves of consequence to their 
nuMters, are sometimes so overbearing in the 
fijiOiily that tb^ are obliged to be admonished. 
Tlieir origin is not always known ; but tliey are 
in geneml herdsmen's sons, purchased in Ara« 
bia, Georgia, and the places adjacent, which 
they no sooner quit and become used to dress 
and anfip, than they imbibe a high taste for re- 
bellion, i^eeking to promote themselves by any 
Qf^portunity that may ofkr j and their masters 
pay profusely for an apparent attachment, with 
which these Mamelukes c^n deceive them. 
The Mamelukes are all extremely fiur, have 
light blue eyes, light eyebrows, and little or no 
beard, a very white akin and a blooming ^com* 
^bexion. Vdn^, i^eaking of them, 9ays, ** a 
*^ iburth race of the inhabitants o£ Egypt are a 
'* .peof^ born at the foot of the Caucasus with 
^ white hair, fi^ux^l by 4>ur crusaders in tlie 
^ tfiirtee^th century, and called Mamelvkes, 
^ .which means a miUtary slave.^ There are 
but few of th^isle peo^e in Tripdi at present, 
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and they are chiefly in the possession of the 
Bashaw and the different branches of his 
fiunily. 



January 18t 1786. 
We have at this time such a scarcity of wheats 
that the Christians are glad to buy up all the 
biscuit from the ships in the harbour ; and if the 
plague had not swept off the chief part of the 
inhabitants, they must have perished by fa- 
mine: indeed, the small quantity of grain we 
have, seems, for our misfortune, to be threat* 
ened by the locusts, which have been approach- 
ing from the deserts of Egypt. These destruo 
tive insects have seldom been known to annoy 
this place, though they are the almost yearly 
scourge of Egypt and part of Asia. They fly 
in compact bodies through the air, darkening the 
atmosphere, and occupying a space of many 
miles in their passage. They make a noise in the 
act of nipping off the corn and herbage that can- 
not be mistaken, andwhichisdistinctlyheardata 
great distance. While these invaders pass along, 
as if by enchantment, the green disappears and 
the parched naked ground preset^ itself. The 
locusts are salted down in great quantities at Cairo 
and Alexandria, and carried to different parts of 
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Africa: many are brought to this place and 
eaten by the inhabitants* 



January 20, 1786. 
The circumstances which have occurred to a 
Moor who was taken ill of the plajgue, will add 
great strength to Mahomet^s doctrine, which 
^ys, «* fate is irrevocable, and to oppose desti- 
ny is sacrilege/* This man, who was some 
months ago one of the richest merchants here, to 
escape the plague fled to a great distance on the 
poast, taking all his property with him. For 
further safety he left the coast, and went to a 
rock far off in the sea. Here the poor man 
thought himself out of danger, but without 
any extraordinary share of penetration, he 
might have anticipated what happened to him. 
In the first place, he became criminal in the 
eyes of all his countrymen for having, as they 
term it, flown in the face of his prophet, by at- 
tempting to run away from tlie plague and 
avoid his fate, which the Moors call mughtube : 
the Arabs, therefore, with impunity, pursued 
this man to rob him, a few nights after he was 
settled on the rock. While the merchant was 
in his tent, he heard boats rowing towards his 
solitary island, and by the light c^the moon he 
saw th^ were manned with Arabs, and soon 

VOL. I. Q 
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discovered his perilous situation. He left all to 
their mercy, and by the greatest good fortune 
escaped being murdered. After their departure 
he returned to Tripoli, where he now faces all 
the danger of the plague without the least pre- 
caution, to expiate the sin he had committed 
in flying from his fate (mughtube). The Moors, 
thus struck with horror, seem sure he cannot 
recover. 

The consolation and peace of mind the Moor 
procures himself, by thus placing his whole be- 
lief in predestination, is certainly inconceivable. 
In the heaviest hour of trial, they sooth them- 
selves with the idea, that it is mughtube (de- 
creed), and witb that single word they pass from 
opulence to miseiy without a murmur. On 
their deathbed, nothing changes their security : 
the expiring Moor only calls out to have his face 
turned towards Mecca, and thus comforted he 
dies in peace. As an instance of their universal 
observation of this last custom, a boy not nine 
years old, who died a few days ago,* screamed 

* Lorsque ceux de cette religion sont aux derniers aboi» 
de la vie, ils ieur tournentla t^te vers le soleil levant, esti- 
mant q«e ki Mecque, o\i est le tombe de Maliomet, est 6n 
cetle p»rfeie dti monde. II0 ieur foat r^ptolr Jia fijinbole de 
la loi, et conune )e malade I cause de sa fiiiblesae i&^ pa se 

laver 
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in agonj to his disamsolaf e motber, and chid 
her for not turning his face towards Mecpa^ 
whidi when she had done, he recovered his 
tnmquiUity and calmly resignied his breathe 



January 30, 1786. 
Every body has been seriously disappointed 
by the arrival of a vessel at this distressing mo- 
fioent without the provisions it was expected to 
bring : many of the articles ordered to be sent 
by it 2we not to be had here, or only of very 
bad quality, and at four times their original 
value. The ship is freighted by a Moor with an 
immense number <rf Venetian boards, to cover 
the graves and make boxes for the dead. The 
populace are ready to tear this speculating Moor 
to pieces for not letting the provisions, at least, 
come with the boards* They say, this inhuman 
wretch had certainly a wi^h that there might be 
ad great a devastation from the plc^ue this year 
as there was kirt, when some people would have 
paid f&c the boaitls aearly their weight in gold. 



^a:ver de sea p^ch^, et 8*en piuifier avec die Tedn (Siaude, 
ensaite «¥ec de l^au froide, p^is ils FenscfyillkNifent 4sEms^ un 
uxk Ae coCon. 

v.^ ' Bist. de Motdey Ardieyj p. 401. 
• Q 2 
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The foresight of this Moor, who expected so 
great a demand for the boards, has made the 
mdn an object of horror to most of the people ; 
but should he outlive the selling of them at the 
rate this article was paid for before, he will 
make a considerable fortune. We hope, how- 
ever, the plague is nearly over, though it is too 
bad yet to fix on the precise time for opening 
the Christians' houses. Three people died in 
town yesterday, and thirteen in the Messeah: 
among the former was the only remaining daugh- 
ter of the Bey Abdaliah, whom I have men-^ 
tioned to you as son to the last Turkish Bashaw. 
His eldest daughter was to have married the 
present Bey of Tripoli; and every thing had 
been got ready by Bey Abdallah's family for 
the most superb wedding, when by some unfor- 
tunate stratagem, certainly conducted by the 
female messengers of the castle^ the Bey con- 
trived in disguise to see her before the nuptials 
were celebrated, and to every body's astonish- 
ment^ he suddenly declared his total aversion 
to her, aind would not hear any more of mar- 
rying her. Added to this unfortunate young 
lady's disappointment in losing the next heir to 
the throne, it was thought she had seen and 
approved of the young prince, as she fell iw* 
medkitely into a state of grief which very 
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soon after occasioned her death. Bey Abdal- 
lah'3 wife still mourns with the same attention 
she did when her daughter died, which is more 
than three years since : she keeps the fasts she 
first imposed upon herself, has all her em- 
broidery and new habits defaced before she 
wears them, and regularly attends the tomb of 
her child,* which she has made one of the 
grandest in Tripoli, excepting those of the great 
mosque. This tomb is in a burying ground not 
far from the town, and is distinguished by a 
small chapel, or marabut, being built over it, 
which is kept in the best repair imaginable : it 
has been supplied with the most expensive 
flowers in beautiful vases ever since her death, 
and, in addition to the flowers, great quantities 
of fresh Arabian jasmine threaded on a thin 
slip of the palm-leaf, ornament in festoons and 
tassels the revered tomb. The little chapel is 
open on the four sides, which are constructed 
in four neat arches, inclosed with iron rails 



* An extraordinary respect is always paid to the dead in 
Tripoli, and the friends of the deceased visit their tomhs 
periodically for the purpose of giving way to their feelings 
of sorrow ; a trait which, in the character of such fi people, 
cannot be too highly praised, as it exhibits a degree of, 
^mpathy not very common to Christians. 

Blaqume*s Letters Jrom the Mediterranean^ vol. ii. p. 71. 
ft 3 
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handsomely wmught and gilt The inside is 
finished with Chinese tiles and stucco*wodc, and 
within it lights are kept continually burning. 

This great disappointment to Bey AbdalUh's 
£unily was on the point oi being, in some mea* 
sure, compensated by Sidy Hamet, the Bashaw's 
second son, having lately determined to marry 
the youngest daughter* All was again prepifured 
for a more costly wedding than the first. 

A few days previous to this young lady being 
seized with the plague, her mother, in ord» to 
break through the mourning she had never in* 
terrupted for her eldest daughter, ordered a 
piece of perfume to be brought her, prepared 
of musk, ambergris, aloes, and other aromatics* 
This she broke in the presence of witnesses, and 
rubbing her own hands with it, she declared the 
mourning finished, of which this performance 
was an attestation, and left the family at liberty 
to celebrate the nuptials of Sidy Hamet and 
her daughter, which coujd not otherwise^ have 
been performed. 

As the plague had greatly abated, and as the 
Moors advert so little to quarantines, this wed- 
ding was intended to have taken place irame. 
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diatelj ; but it was the preparations for it which, 
by reqyoiring a greater intercourse with people, 
commuoicated the pestilence to this young lady, 
md disappointed the expectations of herself 
and friends* 

All the three princes attended her funeral — 
the Bey, Sidy Hamet, and Sidy Useph. The 
c<^Sii, owing to her habits which covered it, 
appeai^ed like massy gold. The head of it was 
adorned with a great profusion of natural and 
artificial flowers ; and according to the custom 
of the country, as she had not been married, 
she was buried as a bride, dressed in the richest 
clothes and jewels they could put on. Eight 
black slaves had their liberty gvanted them 
on this melancholy occasion, two from the Bey, 
in compliment to his brother, two from the in- 
tended bridegroom. Sidy Hamet, and four from 
the house of Bey Abdallah. These slaves ac- 
companied the body, wearing their caps turned 
the wrong side outwards^ and hearing each in 
their hand a long reed with a label at the tojp^ 
^daring their names, and the occasion on 
which they wef e freed. 

Bey Abdajilah's wife had, for the accommo- 
dation of those persipns ass^embled at her bouse 

Q 4 
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to attend her daughter's funeral, a tent pitched 
in the court-yard, made entirely qf crimson 
silk, and worked in gold and silver, sufficiently 
large to contain two hundred people. This 
costly tent was made for her own use, when she 
passed over the deserts, the last lime she went 
in great pomp to worship at the shrine of Ma- 
homet. Owing to the melancholy event of los- 
ing her second daughter, it is said she means to 
make a third pilgrimage to Mecca ; and having 
now no family^ it is supposed Mecca and Medi- 
na will be enriched by her property, 

A prodigious quantity of rice, meat, and 
bread, is given away at Bey Abdallah's garden 
to-night, in separate portions to the poor, which 
is meant for the supper of the grave. 

There being no lady of sufficient consequence 
left in this place for Sidy Hamet to marry, he 
will therefore be obliged to send to Georgia, or 
Circassia, for one of their beauties. The bride 
he has lost being a descendant of the last Turk- 
ish Bashaw, was what the Moors term a Cora- 
glie (a Turk). The Moorish princes, when 
they do not meet with Turkish ladies to form an 
alliance with, purchase Circassians, and usually 
marry the first by whom they have a son. 
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Most of the sa'crificed beauties of this de- 
scriptioD^ who have been brought here, have 
passed a life they could esteem only as a partial 
happiness, and mingled with great sufferings ; 
as the story of one who died lately will further 
evince to you, and which shall be the subjec^t 
of my next letter. 



February 10, 1786. 
The name of the Circassian, whose history I 
promised you in my last, was Mariuma; she 
belonged to Mahmute Hogia, brother to Hamet 
Hogia, now ambassador Jn Spain. Mahmute 
Hogia, on his return from Egypt to Tripoli, 
bought a Greek, intending her as a present 
for the Bashaw, but being particularly struck 
with her, he determined to purchase a Circas- 
sian for his sovereign, who not having seen 
either, he conceived, if she was as handsome 
as the first, would be equally, and perhaps, 
more acceptable to him: he remained some 
months in Egypt and then embarked with the 
two ladies for Tripoli. 

Mariuma^s companion in slavery, as handsome 
as herself, knowing she was purchased for the 
sovereign of the country they w^rc going to, 
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did not envy the daily increasing felidty of her 
fri^d» whose lot, she fimcied^ must fall far 
short of that luxury and grandeur which seemed 
to await herself as the favourite of royal^, 
while her companion had become the property 
of a subject. But still she trembled for the da- 
racter of the man for whom she wab destined : 
she hardly dared hope it could be their fate to 
meet with two men as amiable as Mahmute Ho- 
gia appeared ; and often from the deck of the 
ship^ as she viewed the distant shores of Tripoli, 
her courage fidled, her tears fell^ and she en- 
vied Mariuma the confidence she perceived she 
drew from Mahmute Ho^'s countenance, 
which evidently induced her to approach the 
coast, not cmly with calmness, but with hearts 
fidt pleasure. The subsequent days of these 
two beauties proved ndther of them to be firee 
from acute sufferings. 

Mahmute Hogia^s first wife was much alarm- 
ed when her husband's retiirn to Tripoli was 
announced, finding he had brought two females 
with him ; but she was in despair, when she was 
told that one of them had been delivered of a 
boy on board the ship in the harbour, where 
slaves and every indulgence and magn^cence 
were allowed her, with all the respect and atten- 
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teBtkm Mahmute Hogia could shew her ; nor 
could she form any hopes of his affections being 
divided between the two females, as on their 
arrival the other was immediately escorted to 
the castle. 

Lilla Howisha was the name of Mahmute 
Hogia's first wife. She of course bore an inve- 
terate hatred to the Greek he had chosen, and 
resisting all his entreaties, would not for a long 
while bear the sight of her. Notwithstanding 
the Greek was so ill received by Lilla Howisha, 
Mahmute Hogia, soon after their arrival, mar. 
ried her publicly. She had several children by 
him and lived for some years very happily, hav- 
ing prudently managed to conciliate so far the 
affections of Lilla Howisha, that this lady con- 
descended to adopt the eldest son. For a long 
while the Greek spent her life comfortably, en- 
joying, in every rei^ect, the same attentions 
and indulgences that the first wife received, with 
the advantage of being adored by her husband, 
which the former never had been. But the ra- 
vages of the plague had reached her, and all 
her support and comfort were lost with Mahmute 
Hc^a, who died of this dire distemper but a 
few months ago. 
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The death of Mariuma's husband and protec^ 
tor changed, the whole face of her affiurs. Howl* 
8ha» whose countenance through fear had smiled 
on her during her husband's life, now unmasked 
her hatred, to which she set no bounds. The 
Greek, when Mahmute Hogia's life was de- 
spaired of, carried to him her last infant^ which 
he had not seen. This proceeding so much o& 
fended the first wife, that she made it a pretext 
for giving an order that the unhappy Greek 
should not see her husband at the moment of his 
death ; poisoning thus his last hour, to revenge 
herself on the unfortunate Mariuma, whose eM- 
est son fell, also, a victim to the plague imme- 
diately after his father. This youth resented the 
behaviour of Xilla Howisha to his mother, and, 
though her adopted son, would not suffer her to 
be admitted into his presence afterwards not'* 
withstanding she earnestly requested it. The 
afflicted Mariuma now remained friendless and 
alone with two small children, the eldest not 
five years old, deprived of all attendance, and 
without the means of procuring necessaries for 
herself and infant§. Tuiiied out of her house 
hy Howisha, she must have starved, had she 
not found a patroness in the Bashaw's wife, who, 
with her accustomed liberality, soothed her,, and 
immediately took her under her protection* 
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Marlutna did not long survive her lamented 
lord : she was soon mingled in the dreadful heap$ 
which the plague carried off daily j and Mah* 
mute Hogia's house is one of the many monu» 
ments of this fatal disorder. The femily and 
servants in his house, a few months since, con- 
sisted of forty.five persons, besides thirty-five 
black slaves: there now remain of them only 
two individuals, Mahmute Hogia's first wife and 
a Russian renegade. Mariuma was very beau- 
tiful, with black eyes and brown hair : she was 
only fourteen years old when purchased by Mah- 
mute Hogia, and' was not more than twenty- 
. nine years of age when she died. 

Her companion in captivity lived but a short 
while after she came to Tripoli ; she had blue 
eyes and flaxen hair, and was very handsome, 
with a majestic figure. The Bashaw, however, 
was not struck with her, though he allowed her 
every indulgence. After she had remained some 
time unhappy and neglected at the castle, the 
Bashaw determined to marry her to one of his 
renegados by way of fJroviding for her ; but she 
died of a broken heart before the wedding took 
place. Mrs. Tully had an opportunity of seeing 
her one day: she paid a visit at the castle to 
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lilU Hailuffia, who knowiiig how destrous all 
the Christians were to see this Circassiao, or- 
dered her women to shew her to the s^artment 
of the handsome slave, as she called her, saj- 
ing she kn6w she wished to see her. Mrs. TuU 
ly went, and found the Circassian riphly and 
elegantly dressed, but quite alone, seated in a 
window which locked towards the sea, on which 
her fine eyes drowned in tears were fixed. She 
was so lost in thought that she hardly turned 
her head or spoke, but seemed buried in the vain 
wish of* being again transported to her native 
country. She died soon afterwards, not having 
been two years at the castle. 



April 10, 1786. 
Still imprisoned on account of the plague, a 
iew Moorish domestic scenes are all I can at 
present give you; but, in these family anec- 
dotes, you will see more of the manners of tlie 
African and the Asiatic, than can possibly be 
learnt from the pen of the passing traveller. It 
is only through the medium of intimate acquain- 
tance, that the genuine ideas and feelings can 
be truly delineated of a people, so entirely dif- 
fering from Europeans in their minutest actions. 
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The j^ague has so completely desolated the 
house of Hadgi Abderrahman, the ambassador, 
sifice he left this place for England, that very 
few of his numerous family remain. His beau- 
tiful Greek, Amnani, whose history I have. 
given you in my former letters, could no longer 
support her situation without changing her re- 
sidence, where every thing reminded her houriy 
of past felicity and present losses : besideti, she 
jui^y thought the air of her house so contami- 
nated, that nothing could save the few that were 
living but the quitting it, at least for a time, as 
it has been infected with the plague for many 
months. Mr. TuUy offered her a house of his 
adjoining the one we live in, which she most 
thankfully accepted, and came into it imme- 
diately, accompanied by her husband's eldest 
daughter and two of his nieces, with a sweet 
little girl of her own, whom she calls Fatima. 

A few days after she arrived we spent some 
time in conversation with her from our terrace, 
at such a distance as not to endanger either party 
by imbibing the contagion. It was in the aflker- 
fioon: we found all the ladies, except tlie Greek, 
already in the gallery before Aeir rooms to re- 
ceive us, but the Greek's apartment was still 
shut. She came out soon after we anived^ and 
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went dawn to the square area of the house. 
This part of the building is secured from men or 
strangers : Lilla Amnani was followed by three 
of her blacks and two Moorish women. They 
tightened herbaracan of white gauze round her, 
and assisted in washing her feet and hands, after 
which one of the blacks holding a large silver 
ewer of rose-water poured it slowly out while 
the Greek again washed herself. She then re^ 
turned to her apartment, whence she talked to 
us, while the women plaited her hair and finished 
dressing her. Though she wears the Moorish 
habit (not by choice but compulsion), she puts 
it on with so much grace and simplicity, and there 
is such an ease and softness in her manner, that 
she does not appear like Moorish women; and, 
although she was quite dejected from having lost 
so many of her family, and the greatest part <^ 
her attendants, yet the beauty of her ^gure, and 
the elegance of her dress and manners, rendered 
her strikingly agreeable. All the ladies of the 
fJunily were with her, and were richly dressed; 
but as I have already described to you the Moor« 
ish cost^ume, I shall only mention the dress the 
Greek wore, which was very inferior to what it 
would have been, if the ambassador had been 
at home; for on account of his absence, s^d 
the deaths that at prei^nt happen in his family. 
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she lays aside the greatest part of her jewels and 
ornaments ; and yet she cannot wear what they 
consider here as full mourning during Hadgi 
Abderrahman's absence, as that would be ac- 
counted a bad omen to himself. There was a 
certain liveliness or brilliancy in her dress, which 
distinguished it from that usually worn by Moor- 
ish ladies. Her chemise was pale blue; pink, 
and white, in opposition to the heavier colours 
of dark green, red, blue, and orange, which 
are invariably used by them ; and the bosom and 
collar, instead of being bordered by gold threads, 
were finished with a broad bright gold lace from 
Venice. She wore two jelicks, or waistcoats, 
the under one a pale yellow satin, trimmed with 
silver lace in front, and over it a crimson velvet 
one with gold and coral buttons : she also wore 
yellow silk full trousers with broad gold bind- 
ings at the ankles, and a striped white gauze 
baracan or veil, formed a graceful transparent 
drapery round her. She bad on each arm only 
one excessively large gold bracelet, nearly two 
inches wide and one thick ; if the ambassador 
had been at home she would have worn two. 
The bracelets were open, without lock or fasten- 
ing, but so pliable from the pureness of the gold, 
as to be easily stretched and closed with the 
hand when put on or off. Her cap was of gold 
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embroidery, and had a binding of Uftck nex^ 
the forehead, which, had she been dressed, 
would have been set with jewels to hang over 
the face. She wore several rings, four or five in 
each ear, of diamonds, pearls, and other gems : 
these were not rough as the Moors wear them, 
but polished and set in the European' fa^ion. 
Her baracan was fastened under the left breast 
with a large gold bodkin set with diamonds, wi<ii 
several strings of pearls hanging from it, and 
over her bosom hung a string of massy gold or- 
naments of many relics and charms from Mecca, 
to preserve her from the infection of the plague, 
and from the dangerous effect of the malicious 
or too curious eye; for nothing creates nH>re 
alarm here, than the fixed gaze of a stranger : 
they hardly trust to these celestial charms, to 
do away the effect of a scrutinizing look, and 
often wet their finger and pass it over the object 
thus admired. Lilla Amnani had silver hall-halls, 
or fetters, on her ankles, each weighing from 
two to three pounds. 

She testified much gratitude for our coming up 
to see her. Her attendants placed a Turkey car- 
pet and a crimson and gold cushion on the 
ground for her to sit-down; her blacks lay dn 
the ground near her, and her two women stood 
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by her, one on each side, Mrith a silk handker- 
chief and a fan. She regretted much that she 
had not a lyre with her to play to us, and des- 
cribed the great care and expense that had been 
bestowed on her education. Speaking before 
the other ladies with exultation of having been 
early instructed to read and write, she observed 
(with truth) what comfort it now afforded her 
in reading the ambassador's letters from Eng^ 
land, as she said, not curtailed by malice, nor 
altered by inyeniion. After speaking of Hadgi 
Abderrahman, she ordered her women to sing, 
which they immediately did extempore, on the 
siibject of the ambassador's absence, and. Lilla 
AdKioani's present sofleringsi. In these verses 
they riecouoted every anecdotie of Abderrahman 
that could do ^m honour, jan4 with enthusiasm 
powitray^d tiiii beauty, graces^ aad merits o^' 
Amoani. Though Abden^ahman was many years 
^oidier tiiaei herself, and ha4 a family grown up 
w^en ihe brought her to Tripoli, yet she seemed 
to have lived always very ihappily, and to have 
complete dominion over her own house ; a cir- 
cumataaoe very uncommon to Xxreeks here, 
when there fire Moorish females m the family, 
who thave it in their power to influence their 
masters or husbands. 

R 2 
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May 2, 1786. 
On the 20th of last month all the colours 
were half-masted for the death of the last of 
the Bey's sons: the Turkish vessels in the 
harbour fired minute guns; and the Bey or- 
dered all the prison doors to be opened, and 
every person set at liberty in his father's do- 
minions. 

We were very sorry, on this occasion, to 
find it was impossible for the ambassador's wife 
to avoid going to the castle, out of compliment 
to the family ; but as soon as her rank was an- 
nounced, word was brought her from Lillt 
Kebbiera (the Bashaw's wife), desiring her to 
return home immediately, saying, she considered 
the compliment fully paid, without Amnani's 
risking her life further by entering the apart- 
ments. As soon as Lilla Amnani returned to 
her house, Mrs. Tully. had strong perfumes for 
fumigations, and vinegar prepared with cam- 
phire, conveyed to her, as antidotes to the. dire 
disorder it was thought she might have taken, 
two of the Bashaw's family having been seized 
with the plague while Lilla Amnani was at the 
castle. She soon after determined to change 
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her abode once more> and return to the family 
residence, I cannot give you a just description 
of the dejected state in which they took leave 
of us, finding themselves again surrounded with 
all the horrors of the plague. 

The evening before they went away, they 
performed for Uducia (Hadgi Abderrahman's 
eldest daughter) one of their extraordinary ^ce- 
remonies, to protect her, in her removal to her 
father's house, from the effect of any ill-disposed 
persons looking on her with an unfriendly eye, 
which they call being taken with " bad eyes,'* 
and which might cause a disorder to prove fatal 
that would otherwise not be so. This charm 
consisted in having a writing from one of their 
Imans, which being burnt was mixed in wine 
and drank by Uducia, who was perfumed with 
musk and incense by her friends, they walking 
round her, repeating prayers for her while she 
drank it. When we heard how ill she was at 
the time she was obliged to go through this 
ceremony, we could not but consider her exer- 
tions, and her swallowing tbe sooty draft in 
«uch a state, a dangerous expedient. 

These. ladies having been for some time such 
n^r neigbbours, afforded us an opportunity of 

E 3 
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Seeing realized in part what writers say of the 
ladies in Mohammedan families. In the man- 
ner they are described by diflferent authors, bow- 
ever, it is natural to imagine the day too loiig 
for their occupations, and their time oppressive 
for want of being filled up j but, on the contrary, 
they are never unemployed. 

The Moorish ladies are in general occupied 
in overlooking a numemus set ot* slaves, who 
make their sweetmeats and cakes, clean and 
grind * their wheat, spin, and in short, are set 
about whatevet- setems necessary to be done. The 
ladies inspect by turns the dressing of the vic- 
tuals, and during the time spent in this mji 
two sets of slaves are in attendance ; one set 
perform the culinary operations^ while another 
station themselves round then: mistress, re- 
moving instantly from her sight any thing that 
may annoy her, and using fans without inter- 



* These roacbines are particularly simple, and may ^ 
worked by one or two persons ; the quantity of com which 
may be ground by them in the course of a few hours is vtty 
considerable. It is doubdess a mill of tbi^ sort 19 ^^^ 
the evangelist St Matthew alludes, chap* xmt. t. 41: 
** Two women shall be grinding at a mill, the one shall be 
" taken and the other left. 

Blaqukre's Letters from the Mediterranean, vd.ii. p^-S 
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mis9ioii9 to keep off*flies or insects, while she 
leans on one or other of the slaves, walking about 
to direct and overlook what is doing. 

One of the reasons given why even the ladies 
of the royal family must minutely attend to this 
part of their duty, is, to prevent the possibility 
of any treachery being practised in preparing 
their husbands' meals. The hours the Turkish 
or Moorisji ladies have to spare for amusement 
is spent in singing and dancing. Abderrahman's 
eldest- daughter and the pretty Greek tied up a 
swing the morning after they came to live near 
us, which constituted a great part of the day's 
amusement: their black slaves and servaitts 
served for playfellows. They seemed none of 
them, from the fiist, to want spirits; except 
the Greek, in whose most cheerful moments 
there was a melancholy and care spread over 
her countenance, which reminded us of her 
losses, and of the anxipus solicitude she fdt 
that the ambassador might be convinced she had 
acted up to all his wishes in his absence. This 
painful, and sometimes dangerous diffidence of 
their husbands, must be the constant companion 
of the best female characters in this part of the 
world, where continual plots, the consequence 
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of jealousy and interest, are working against 
them by all around. 



Jane 1, 1786* 
We have been seriously alarmed by the Arabs ^ 
a body of five thousand of them advanced to 
Zavia, a village only one day's journey from 
Tripoli. Happily their hostilities proved only 
an incursion for plunder; and it is the distressed 
and defenceless state of the Basha:w that at 
present encourages them to come so much 
nearer than usual. The Moors, aware of their 
intentions, blockaded the streets of Zavia with 
stones to impede their progress * and the 
Bashaw called in his auxiliaries (other tribes of 
Arabs in his pay). It was at first reported that 
they came with the connivance of the Bey of 
Tunis, and had with them a Tunisian army ; for 
at Tunis there is a Moor who went hence, called 
Mustapha the Pretender. This man is protect- 
ed by the Bey of Tunis, and acknowledged by 
that prince to be an uncle of the Bashaw of 
Tripoli, who escaped when seven of his uncles 
were put to death on his accession to the throne. 
Owing to this circumstance, the Bashaw is 
always in dread of the court of Tunis. While 
this report prevailed, nothing was heard of but 
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the names of Wield Maria and Mahmute Hogia, 
both of whom died of the plague, and both 
famous generals attached to the Bashaw. They 
drove back Mustapha the last time he approached 
Tripoli supported by a Tunisian army. 

It is not easy to conceive the alarm the above 
circumstances occasioned throughout the king- 
dom. Several Arab tribes, which were sent for by 
the BashaWt came to the city, and the greatest part 
of thetn are now stationed round the walls, for 
only their chiefs are permitted to enter the town. 
They waited for supplies of food, money, and 
clothing, before they would pursue the enemy. 
They had caps, shirts, trousers, and a large sum 
<jf money given them previous to their de- 
parture. The Nuolees rank highest among the 
Arab tribes ; they are called the masters of the 
deserts. When their chief came into town a 
cannon was fired to salute him. Happily this 
matter has been adjusted without further mis- 
chief. The hostile Arabs have been driven off; 
and the next desirable circumstance isto see the 
auxiliary Arabs depart in peace.* As avarice 



* The Arabs are the decendants of Ishmael, of whom 
the angel foretold, before he was born, that he should be a 
wild man, and that his ** hand would be against every man. 
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18 their passion, their demands are endless, and 
it often costs the Bashaw as much trouble to 
disperse them as to call them together. 

There is a certain trait of honour in the 
Arabian character that keeps them faithful to 
their engagements } and were it not for this tie, 
their strength in numbers, and their skill in war, 
would render them formidable enemies to the 
Moors* We w«*e happy to see great numbers of 
them depart yesterday, and the rest are expect- 
ed to leave us to-morrow. 



*' and every man's hand against him." (Gen. c. xvi. v. 12.) 
This is almost literally true of his posterity even to this day. 
The mamkers of these people are various, and they may be 
divided into two tribes ; the former inhabit towns, while 
the latter wander from place to place without a fixed habita- 
tion. These wandering Arabs are divided into families and 
tribes ; every tribe, however numerous it may be, being 
governed by a chie£ 

The Arf^ 6r8l passed over into Africa from Greece, in 
the year 653, under Otham the third cali£P, who sent thither 
an army of more than eighty thousand fighting men, under 
the command of Occuba-Bennafic ; they built the city t)f 
Cairaven, or Carvan, thirty leagues distant from Tunis, on 
the east. Three other tribes passed over, in tbe year 999, 
which was the four hundredth year of the Hegira, by per- 
mission of Caira, califf of Carvan. 

Shatios Travek ihrwgh Arabia, p. H^l^^Le iSiigtf, Atlas 
Historique. 
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June 18, 1786. 

Our house, the last that remained in quaran- 
tine, opened on the l6th ; but this happy event 
seems marked by a succession of alarms. The 
consternation lately excited at the approach of 
the Arabs, was trifling to that felt in the place 
at present* A courier from Tunis confirms the 
dreadful news, brought, it seems, through Moor- 
ish channels some time since, that the Captain 
Pacha had sailed from Constantinople with orders 
from the Grand Siguier to depose the Bashaw of 
Tripoli. It is supposed that the dissentions* in 
the Bashaw's family, and the total neglect of 
the kingdom (arising from that circumstance) 
makes the Grand Signior fear that Tripoli may at 
last fall into the hands of the Christians. He is 
adierwise well disposed to this government j for 
altlioagh few or no tributes have been sent him 
during the reigns of the three last Bashaws* he 
has nerer sent to exact than. 

Unfortunately the Gracid Signior has promoted 
to the rank of Captain Pacha, a Turk named Has<> 
seen, who has been an avowed enemy to the 
Bashaw of Tripoli for many years. This man, 
with a laige fleet, is expected here fr6m hour to 
hour. The Bashaw ia the divan, diis afternoon, 
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declared his intention of quitting the town to- 
morrow, and of waiting at one of his palaces 
till the Turkish fleet arrives, and its destination 
is known. If it be necessary, he will attempt 
to escape over the deserts to Tunis, after pla* 
cing the ladies of his family out of the town 
for the present ; as, according to the Turkish 
laws of war, they risk nothing from the enemy, 
who esteem the persons of the females belong- 
ing to the royal family sacred, with all the gold, 
silver, or jewels they may have on them. 
When the business of the state is over, the 
Bashaw at sunset returns to the harem, which 
to-night was in general commotion, and every 
one was on foot to listen and watch for the 
Bashaw's appearance. The consternation in the 
Harem was indescribable when he confirmed to 
the females of his family the news, that he expect- 
ed hourly to be driven from his throne, and that 
perhaps already a price was set upon his head, 
while the best fate his queen could expect, was 
to remain behind with her daughters, and see 
him depart a fugitive, after she has reigned with 
him near thirty years peaceably in the castle. 

The whole town this evening partakes of the 
general confusion in preparing for the exile rf 
the royal family, if necessary. Christiana as 
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well as Moors are much alarmed on this occa- 
sion, and I hope I shall have nothing seriously 
dangerous to relate to you concerning ourselves. 



June 24?, 1786. 
Our apprehensions are for a time suspended* 
The Captain Pacha passed the harbour of Tri- 
poli a few days since, and is for the present 
gone to Alexandria, with orders from the Grand 
Signior to punish the inhabitants for molesting 
the Christians, whose churches had been des- 
troyed and several of whom had been murdered, 
owing to some disputes abcrut a Moor, who had 
sought a sanctuary in one of the Christian 
churches. The Captain Pacha has gone to set 
them to rights, by making each party pay him 
handsomely for the blows they have given the 
olher. But it is still affirmed he has a teskerra, 
or firman, with him for this unfortunate Bashaw. 
A teskerra is a written order from the Grand 
Signior, and is held so sacred that every Mus- 
sulman who receives it must obey its mamdate, 
^ven to death. 



June 30, 1786. 
Since writing the above,, the, death of the 
Grand Signior has annulled, the teskerra which 
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the Captain Pacha has against our sovereigii; 
and Constantinople at present is in a state of 
insurrection, about placing the Grand Signior's 
nephew on the throne in preference to his son. 

Extraordinary as it appears^ the son of the 
Grand Signior loses his right to his father's 
throne, only by his cousin being a few months 
older than himself. The throne of Constanti- 
nople, though it remains in the same line, is 
filled by the eldest survivor, according to the 
Ottoman laws. This circumstance often causes 
a great deal of bloodshed, for it is not always 
that a son of the grand Signior's, or that the 
people will consent that the difference of a few 
years, or months, should cause the throne to be 
taken from the reigning family and be given to 
a distant branch— *to one, perhaps, who findiqg 
but this one obstacle in the road to royalty, 
often unfisurly removes the right heir, knowing 
that he himself will after wai\ls possess it. 

The Venetian consul, who has resided some 
years with the Venetian Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, says, that among the remarkable 
circumstances which happened during his resi- 
dence there, he saw a procession of the Grand 
Vizier and his officers, which was beyond de^ 



scription teMble, from the sensation it caused 
in the people. When it happened, an ague fit 
seemed at once to seize the whole populace ; 
each individual as tkey passed along turned pale, 
htt'dly able to support himself) and appeared 
deprived of speech and motion, considering 
himself in the hands of deart;h, whilst his ears 
resoui^ed with the dreadful sentence of being 
immediately hung up at his own door, ^without 
any ^attse assigned or question asked. This 
happened, without any wanting, to numbers 
during this procession, either on the account 
of their false weights, their tardiness in paying 
tribute, or any thing else the Vizier might, 
in his own mind, deem them guilty of; which 
chaises the wretched culprit had scarely time to 
hear before he paid the debt of nature for 
them. This most horrible procession is always 
made at a moment the people least expect it. 

Those who suffer on this occasion, as weU as 
criminals condemned by the laws, are left hang- 
ing in any part of the town, where they often 
remain long enough to be offensive, even to 
ambassador's houses; and it is totally impossible 
to get them removed hy any applications, if the 
Turks do not think fit themselves to take them 
away. " 
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July SO, 1786^ 
Sidy Mahmoudy the Bashaw's grandson, has 
been the subject of so great a quarrel at the 
castle, that his mother, the Bashaw's eldest 
daugliter, determined to quit the palace this 
morning and retire to her own garden in the 
country. All her property and jewels, gold, 
and furniture, are already conveying thither. 
Her son denies the charged alleged against him, 
of having secretly sent to solicit an interview 
with his uncle's bride, a very beautiful lady of 
Turkish extraction, married to Sidy Hamet, 
the Bashaw's second son. 

This improper embassy from Sidy Mahmoud 
was effected through one of the female mes- 
sengers, the common instruments of mischief 
in the castle. The bride feared to complain of 
Sidy Mahmoud to the female part of the royal 
family, who were but new acquaintances to her. 
Having been only three months married to 
Sidy Hamet, she dreaded so much the great 
influence Sidy Mahmoud's mother, Lilla Uducia, 
had over the Bashaw, that she dared not openly 
accuse the son of that princess ; but conscious 
that the great attentions Sidy Hamet paid to 
hfrself had already drawn the baneful eyes of 
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jealousy and envy on her, and dreading, not- 
withstanding her innocence, some one might 
accuse her to her lord, she was impelled by 
her fearg, when he entered the haram at sunset, 
to tell him of her distress. Sidy Hamet evinced 
the most violent agonies of passion ; nor could 
all her entreaties and prayers, delivered at his 
feet with streaming tears, undd what she had 
done. He determined on the death of his 
nephew Sidy Mahmoud, and arming his ser- 
vants, he went immediately in search of him. 
Some one happily informed this young man 
just in time, of his nucleus approach, and he 
escaped to the Bey's wife*s apartments, where 
he despaired of gaining admission, sis it is hot 
permitted for any man to pass the doors ex- 
cept the Bey, but where he fortunately found 
an asylum, and lay concealed some hours in a 
large chest in the Bey's wife's own room, while 
his enraged pursuer was exploring every secret 
avenue in the eastle. By the help of a dis- 
guise he got over the castle walls during the 
darkness of the night, and escaped to the 
country house of his mother* 

This princess took so ill her brother's sudden 
passion against her son, without his having first 
enquired further into the matter, that when 
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she left the castle this morning she declared ^e 
would never again return to it. 

This is the first instance of a Bashaw'sf 
daughter having lived out of its waUs in the 
memory of any one here. Sidy Hamet, who is 
not friendly with his eldest brother the Bey, 
is terribly enraged against him for havwg 
screened Sidy Mahmoud from his vengeance. 



Au^ptt 8, 1786. 
The displeasure Sidy Mahmoud has so lately 
incurred at the castle has been much aggra- 
vated by the following circumstance^ which hai$ 
cpntributed not a little to incense him. A 
Tunisian woman of light character, of the name 
of Sulah, who has been for some years reputed 
as the first engaged in all the plots and secrets 
of the castle, became the favorite of Sidy Mah- 
moud^ and had gained such an ascendancy 
oyer him, that he overlooked her troublesome 
behaviour to the Bashaw's family^ though be 
repeatedly heard her accused. Sulah finding, 
in spite of her secret machinations to frustrate 
the Bashaw's intentions of marrying his daugh- 
ter, Lilla Fatima* to Sidy Mahmppd, t^t tbe 
wedding was nearly ta|kin||r plac6» has rec^^Ujr 
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spoken 80 very ill of the princess, and has so 
publicly endeavoured to injure her in Sidy 
Mahmoud's opinion, that her imprudence was 
heard of at the castle. She reckoned so much 
on the power she had over Sidy Mahmoud, as 
not to reflect on the dangerous predicament she 
knew she stood in, being of that class of women 
which a single breath from the castle destroys 
at all times. Notwithstanding this, however, 
when Lilla Fatima yesterday paid the customary 
compliment of having prepared with her own 
hands a choice dish of viands, and sent it to 
her intended bridegroom, Sulah had the auda- 
city. Sidy Mahmoud being from home, to send 
It back with a very impertinent message to the 
JBashaw's daughter. An order arrived instantly 
from the castle to Sidy Mahmoud to give het 
up, which he was obliged to do. The prayers 
of Lilla Fatima changed the woman's destiny 
from iramAliate death to the being banished 
to Tunis, whence she came ; and with tbk 
intent, she was put on board a vessel bound 
to that place, her clothes having been first 
changed for more ordinary apparel, and all her 
gold atid jewels taken away. 

After this woman had embarked, they re*- 
3 8 
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fleeted at the castle that the was well M^ 
quainted with all their political as well as 
their private secrets, and by that means bad 
it in her power to injure them with the govern- 
ment of Tunis : three Hampers o£ the Bashaw's 
body guard were therefore sent on board, and 
with the welcome message of a pardon brought 
her willingly on shore. They carried her to 
the Rais' golphor, an apartment where the Rais 
of the Marine, the captain of the port, sits all 
day, but where he never is at night. Here 
the dreadful sash presented itself to Sulah's 
despairing eyes, and the Rais' chief blacks in- 
stantly put an end to her existence : so that, 
in less than a quarter of an hour, she was par- 
doned, deceived, and strangled, the usual fate 
of these unhappy wretches here^ 

Sidy Mahmoud has not quitted his apart- 
ment since this woman*s death, and threatens 
vengeance on the perpetrators of what h^ terms 
the** horrid plot/' 



August 29, 17d(S. 
The appearance of a new moon, three nights 
ago, put an end to the Moors' great fast of 
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Ramadan,* which had begun on the appearance 
of the new moon preceding. 

During these thirty days a number of cir^ 
cumstances having happened to create very 
alarming dissentions between the three sons of 
the Bashaw, Lilla Halluma, by exerting every 
effort, hoped during the feast of Beiram, which 
begins on the day after the fast, to put an end 
to these disputes and reconcile her sons ; for 
that feast is the time at which every good Mus- 
sulman endeavours to settle all quarrels which 



* Ramadan, nom du neuvi^me mois de l*aim6e Arabique. 
Ce mot signifie proprement en Arabe, une chaleur qui con- 
sumCf ce qui fait croire que ce mois tomboit autrefois tou- 
jours en ^t^, et qui ne rouloit point par toutes les saisons de> 
I'ann^e, comme il fait aujourd'hui, que Tannic des Arabes, 
et de tous les Mahometans, est purement lunaire. Ce moia 
de Ramadan est beaucoup r^v^r6 par les Musulmans ; non 
seulement k cause de ce j6iine solennel, mais encore par ce 
que la LeUat akadr (la nuit de la puissance) tombe dans ce 
m^me mois. 

D*Herbdot, Btblioth. Orientale, 

Ramadan is the Lent of Barbary, and lasts thirty days;^ 
during this period, no follower of the prophet is, upon pain 
of death, allowed to take the least refreshment whatsoever 
between sun-rise and its setting. This fast is most rigidly 
^bsenred. 

Blaquiere's Letters^ yoL ii. p. 69* 
' s3 
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may have disturbed the peace of the familym 
the foregoing year. 

On the first day of Beirani> which continues 
three days in town, the Bashaw usually has a 
numerous court> which he should receive in the 
chamber built for that purpose, called the messe* 
lees ; but owing to the prophecy I have men- 
tioned to you before, of some years* standing, 
delivered by one of their most famous mara* 
buts, that ** the Bashaw i^aU end his reign in 
" this chamber, by being stabbed on the throsie 
•* by an unknown hand,'* he will not follow his^ 
inclination of resuming the custom of going 
there when dissentions happen at the castle j. 
and there having been such serious quarrels 
between his sons during this Biamadan, he> still 
continues to. receive hts court in another part qi 
the palace. 

AH his subjects are permitted to approach, the 
throne to do homage to their sovereign on the 
first day of the feast. Two of the people in 
whom the Bashaw has the greatest confidence 
stand on each side of him : their office is to lay 
hold of the arm of the strangei that presents 
himself to kiss the Bashaw'is hand, for fear of 
any bidden treaehay, aad people of conse- 
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qtiettce and trust are alone permitted to enter 
his presence armed ; others are obliged to leave 
tb^it arms in the skiffiir on entering the palac6. 

The drawing-room, in honour of th6 day, 
was uncommonly crowded ; when all the cour- 
tier^ were, in a moment, struck with a sight 
which seemed to congeal their blood : they ap- 
peared to expect nothing less than the slaughter 
of their sovereign at the foot of his throne, and 
themselves to be sacrificed to the vengeance of 
his enemies. The three princes entered, witJi 
their chief officers, guards, and blacks, armed 
in an extraordinary manner, and with their Sa- 
bres drawn. Each of the sons, surrounded by 
his own officers and guardsr, went sepj^rately tip 
to kiss the Bashaw's hand. He received tihetii 
with trembling ; his extreme surprise and agitiU 
tion were visible to every eye ; and the doubt- 
ful issae of the moment appeared terrible to jlU 
present. The princes formed three divisions, 
keeping distincdy apart, and conversed with 
the consuls and diflerent people of the court sts 
freely as usual, but djd not suf&r a glance td 
escape to each other. They stayed but a short 
tim^^ in the drawing-room, each party retiring 
in the same order they had entered ; and it be- 
cune aj^arent that their rage was leveUeA 

8 4 
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against each other, and not against their father, 
though the Bashaw seemed to recover breath 
only on their departure. The next morning, 
the second day of the feast, the Bey went to 
his mother's apartments to pay his compliments 
to her on the Beiram, She was very anxious to see 
him shake hands with his- brother. Sidy Hamet, 
the second son ; at least to make up the last 
breach between them. She began by insisting, 
therefore, that the Bey should not touch her 
hand, till he consented to stay with her while 
she sent for Sidy Hamet's wife to come and kiss 
his hand, a token of respect never omitted by 
any of the women in the family to the Bey on 
this occasion, unless their husbands are at va- 
riance with him. Lilla Halluma hoped, by this 
mark of respect from Sidy Hamet's wife, to 
begin the work of a reconciliation between the 
Bey and his brother, as this would have been 
the means of disarming the anger of Sidy Useph, 
the youngest son. The Bey at length con- 
sented to his mother's intreaties, and a message 
was instantly sent to Sidy Hamet's wife, who 
most unfortunately was at that moment attend-* 
ing on her husband at dinner.* The message 

^ It is the Moorish custom for the princesses and ladies of 
j^ghrank to attend their husband, standing by his chaiv 
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was delivered in his hearing, and it is thought 
with design, as there are so many intermeddlers 
at the castle. Sidy Hamet immediately ordered 
his wife to send a very severe answer back to 
the Bey. His wife was so alarmed and hurt at 
this new misfortune, which must occa^on a 
further breach, that her women were oUiged to 
support her. When she recovered, being wil- 
ling to soften the matter as much has possible, 
^he only sent word to the Bashaw's wife that she 
could not come because her husband was eating, 
and begged her to make as light of it as possible 
to the Bey ; but the answer was delivered in the 
worst words Sidy Hamet had delivered it, and 
the Bey left his mother's presence too much en- 
raged for her to pacify him, while Lilla Halluma 
remained agonized, meditating on the scenes of 
hk>od that would, in all probability, be soon 
{)erpetrated in the castle. 

On returning to his apartment, the Bey found 
that one of his servants had been laid down at 
his youngest brother. Sidy Useph's feet, and 
almost bastinadoed to death, for a dispute with 



whilst he eats ; they do not eat with him. Among the lower 
ranks, this ceremony is frequently dispensed with; but eTCH 
these womendo not dine with their husbands. 
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one of Sidy Useph's servants. Had the brothers 
met at that moment it would have proved fatal 
to one or both of them* The next morning 
(the third and last day o£ Beiram) the Bey went 
again to court, and in the presence of his father, 
Sidy Hamet, and Sidy Useph, and a very nume- 
rous assemblage of courtiers, he warned both 
bis brothers of putting his prudence any further 
to the trial ; he toid he scorned to take an un<> 
fkir measure, though in his power to silence 
both of them ; but that if either of them wish- 
ed to call him out he would condescend (S&t 
iiiey had no right to demand it of him) to meet 
them on the Pianura, where he did not fear the 
zeal or numbers of his people, and where, if 
they irritated him too much, he would shoitfy 
sunimons them to feel his powers The Bey's 
suite seemed hardly able to abstain from con-* 
firming with their actions what thar master had 
said, who, upon saluting his father, retired from 
the court 

Thus finished the great feast of Beiram, and 
with it all the hopes of the Bashaw's wifev wfeo 
bad reekoned so much on obliterating the dis^ 
sentions of the castle. She is most sincerely to 
be< pitied^ When they speak of her they sa|r 
she is an ormotieilt toi^e'throaerttnaffiN^ionate 
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mother, and a friend to the human race ; her 
actions, public and private, are constantly guid- 
ed by humanity and benevolence. 



September 10, 1786. 
Since our long quarantine (having been close 
prisoners for thirteen months, from the begin* 
ning of June 1785 to the end of July I786) 
we have availed ourselves of every opportunity 
to enjoy our liberty ; though it was at first 
with great caution that we ventured to alight 
at imy of the Moorish gardens, or to enter a 
Moorish house, particularly out of tomiu 

In the country the villages are empty and 
l^ose houses shut that have not been opened 
since the plague, and where whole families lay 
interred. The Moors carried a great number 
<^ their dead to the sea shore and laid them in 
one heap, which seriously afiected the town^ 
till the Christians suggested the idea of cover-* 
ing them with lime, which fortunately the Moors 
have adopted, but only from finding themselves 
dangerously annoyed^ as they consider this ex^ 
pedient a sort of impiety, for which they ex>- 
press great sorrow. 

The habitatioiis in the mountains of Gueiv 
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riana» inaccessible except to the inhabitant!^ 
remain entirely deserted. The entrance to the 
dwellings are so completely covered up with 
sand as not to be discovered by strangers i but 
they are now repeopling, and the remnant of 
those who fled thence are hastening back from 
Tunis, and the deserts around, to recover pos- 
session of these strange retreats. 

The city of Tripoli, after the plague, exhibi- 
ted an appearance awfully striking. In some of 
the houses were found the last victims that had 
perished in them, who having died alone, uopi- 
tied and unassisted, lay in a state too bad to be 
removed from the spot, and were obliged to be 
buried where they were ; while in others, chil- 
dren were wandering about deserted, without a 
friend belonging to them. The town was almost 
entirely depopulated, and rarely two people 
walked together. One solitary being paced 
slowly through the streets, his mind unoccupied 
by business, and lost in painful reflections: if 
he lifted his eyes, it was with mournful surprize 
to gaze on the empty habitations around him: 
whole streets he passed without a living creature 
in them ; for beside the desolation of the plague 
before it broke out in this city, many of the 
inhabitants, with the greatest inconvenience, 
left their houses and fled to Tunis (where th& 
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plague then raged), to avoid starving in the 
dreadful famine that preceded it here. 

Amongst those left in this town, some have 
.been spared to acknowledge the compassion and 
attention shewn them by the English consul. 
In the distresses of the famine, and in the hor-^ 
rors of the plague, many a suffering wretch, 
whose days have been spun out by his timely as- 
sistance, has left his name on record in this place. 
Persons saved from perishing in the famine, who 
have remained sole possessors of property before 
divided among their friends (all now swept off 
by the plague), come forward to thank him 
with wild expressions of joy, calling him Boui 
(father), and praying to Mahomet to bless him. 
They say that besides giving them life he has 
preserved them to become little kings, and 
swear a faithful attachment to him, which there 
is no doubt they will shew, in their way, as 
long as he is in their country.^ 



* In the year 1793, when Alii Benzool invaded Tripoli, 
two hundred Gebbelins (or mountaineers) who lived in the 
town and*8uburbs of Tripoli, came voluntarily to guard the 
Englii^ consul's house from being assaulted by the Arabs 
and the Turks^ on a night when the town was expected to b6 
demolished by the Turks or sacked by the Arabs. 
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October 13, 1786. 
The Bey having been out a month with his 
camp to Messurata, a sea-port belonging to the 
Baahtw, returned yesterday with four hundred 
horse. He came off the deserts in the morning, 
and several of the consuls* weitt out to meet him^ 
His approach to Tripoli was announced socm 
after the adan (or break of day) by the distant 
and well-known sound of the royal nubar, the 
band of music that precedes him, and from the 
voices of all the villagers round repeating their 
festive song of loo, loo, loo. As he drew near 
to the town his horsemen all passed to the frdfnt 
of his troops, and raced backwards and for- 
wards on the sands before him. The Bey and 
bis chief officers were magnificent in their ap- 
pearance. The Bey was resplendent with gold 
and jewels. He wore a crescent chiefly of 
diamonds of great value in his turban, which 
was very large and of the finest white muslin, 
and crossed with a dark, purple and gold shawl, 
the two ends of which were embroidered in gold 
nearly half a yard deep, and hung over the left 
shoulder. His upper vest, or loose caftan, was 
pole yellpW' satin, Uned with ermine and oma^ 
Ktented with: silver, and hi» under vest was of 
green andr gold tk^ue. GoMf trappings, m the 
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shapeof drop qecklaces, nearly ooverec) bis horse's 
chesf. His saddle^ which he received not loBg 
since from the Emperor of Morocco, was gilt> 
highly embossed, and studded with rubies, eme- 
ralds, and other precious stones. Two relay 
hiH^ses, with very rich housings, one of which 
was crimson velvet almost covered with raised 
gold embroidery, were led by blacks. The Bey 
slept at a village a few miles to the eastward of 
Tripoli. He arrived ^here the night before so 
harassed and ill, it was said from vexation, that 
it^ was thought he would not have accompanied 
tiie troops into the city ; but when he came into 
Tripoli he had recovered all his usual good hu- 
mour, and looked extremely well. His two bro- 
thers. Sidy Hamet and Sidy Useph, went out to 
meet him, and embraced him with every deroop* 
stration of joy, while their suite repeated the 
song of ho, loo, loo, in shouts that rent the air ; 
but the Bey's friends watched his brothers* ma- 
QQSuvres with a jealous eye, for while the Bey 
^declaj^es himadf uneanscious of danger, his 
o^er^seem to tremble^ when they perceive him 
at any time surrounded by the people of either 
of his brothers. 

^ Sqhi^ of the Moors coiDplain of the severi^ 
tl^ T^ hask she^PQ in coUtfc^n^ his tributes^ 
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as they say, by putting many people to death; 
but as these tributes have been fixed for a num- 
ber of years, if the Arabs oblige the Bey to go 
out and levy them, they could not suppose 
he would return unsatisfied, or that they would 
find him on such an occasion a lenient visitor. 
Just as theBey reached the city- gates, a courier 
from Egypt arrived : he was not detained by the 
Bey but ordered to pass on to the castle. The 
courier was on a dromedary, to which he was 
fastened, as is the custom here, with large ropes 
to prevent his being thrown off by the swiftness 
of his pace. He had been twenty-five days 
travelling on the same animal from Grand Cairo, 
^!>hi./nr7)cLy upwards of nine hundred miles from hence. 
The length of time this journey was performed 
in, seems, to those unacquainted with these 
parts, not to agree with the extreme swift pace 
the dromedary is said to go at ; but want of water, 
the approach of savages, the rising hurricane in 
the deserts, and other similar delays which 
annoy the African traveller, often consume the 
major part of the time he is p^i^sing from one 
place to another. 

This courier brings the account that the Cjtp- 
tain Pacha and his fleet had exacted immense 
sums of money from the people at Alexandria^ 



and Made tbrnn promise to rebuild the Grwk 
and Konao Catholk chotcbes tliey luive lately 
dcfstroyed j afber which tbt Captain Flaoba, heai> 
^ of the Grand iSignioi^a deatlv sailed to €od« 
8tantkK^« HiB intentioQt thereftfre of visitkg 
this place^ for the preseb^ is «ntirdy aban* 
doned. 



ISotmher 15^ 17S6. 
We are jihA iretimied dBrom a visit to Lilla 
AHmani^ Hadgi Abderrahman's Greek : she 
wasiaot¥i^di» b»t we were admitted to ho: cben^ 
her, which was so fuXL of viahors that it was 
witfi diffioUtty we oould approach tibe bed on 
which she lay. Lilla Uducia, AbderFahiiuin^4 
daughter by his first wife^ was seated close to 
L21a Amnani'is pillow, and seemed to pay her 
gtfeat Atten&m; asid some of Lilla Amnani's 
Uackslayon the ground round the bed, white 
otheis stood waiting near her. She bad sprained 
ber hip and was in greM pain, but hstd bad a wri- 
ittng foade for it by one of didr Imana^ and hoped 
for great relief from tiiis chann» She was ea$ier 
perBuaded to add to the cbarm T^is&cA^s simple 
teaBBkwdy of vinegar add water, thftn many of 
tbe Moofi^ ladled wwdd havie^be€»i insach a 
qaise* Lffla Attvnani looked eictremely band- 
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some, though indisposed. She was wrapped up 
in a crimson silk baracan, and was covered witli 
a light counterpane made of fine linen and co- 
loured ribbons, sewed together in numerous 
narrow stripes: her pillows were crimson silk 
embroidered with gold. 

She rose to take coffee, which was served in 
very small china cups, placed in silver filigree 
cups; and gold filigree cups were put under 
those presented to the married ladies. They 
had introduced cloves, cinnamon, and saffion 
into the coffee, which was abundantly sweet- 
ened ; but this mixture was very soon changed, 
and replaced by excellent simple coflfee for the 
European ladies. 

Amongst a number of Moorish ladies of the 
first rank, who had assembled to visit the Gteek, 
was a beautiful woman, named Zenobia, wife to 
one of the Bashaw's chief officers of state. 
This iady has gained such power over the Bey, 
as to engross much of his. attention. She ex- 
hausts her husband's treasures by the extraor- 
dinary extraivdgance of her dress : when her 
spies inform her of any article of attire ordered 
for the castle, she immediately obtains one si- 
milar to it ; and, if it is not to be bad in Tripoli, 
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she -sends for it at any expense, and generally 
succeeds; in appearing the first in it at courts to 
the great mortification of the princess, who has 
sent for a similar article, and supi>o.sed no one 
could receive it before : herself. This conduct 
occasions Zenobia so many enemies in the castle, 
that her life is endangered. She is a Moorish 
lady, bom in Tripoli, was much ^ painted, but 
with taste, and her dress was superb With a 
prodigious number of jewels. 

When the Moorish ladies had all departed^ 
Amnani, in addition to the histpcy she had given 
us of herself, and which I have related to you, 
told us that one of her brothers came to Tripoli 
soon after her marriage. He had . determined 
to propose the redeeming her from Abderrahman, 
expecting she was still a slave and not his wife ; 
but she informed her brother it Was too late, and 
told him the cerempny had passed, and that she 
bad changed her .religipn ; at which she says 
her brother shuddered, and agreed, that after 
such a circumstance *it was not possible for him 
to see her again. He lamented, in the bitl^erest 
agony, the fate of his beloved sister, and left 
Tripoli a few days after. This unexpected visit 
of her brother, and his extraordinary affection 
for her, rendered Lilla Amnani for a time very 

T 2 
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lUihappy^ till ^ consicldried Wh&t sii6 iciwed 
AbderrahmaH^ hotr highly he thtMight <€ ter^ 
and with what proftision be ^rii^vided fo^ aU b» 
imhe8» treating her witih a tenderness atid de* 
licaoy very uncommcm aniong Mo^irs ^ Tita^lli^: 
he itiU cotatinueg the same, ^vihg her mitiiiiiMd 
feww when he is pfesent or StovH hoMe. A^ a 
pmof of what ^e said, she informed hs that> 
though the ambassadOT is at present absent, she 
has just expended krge sun^s in purchasing f^t 
Lilla Fatima, her daughter, not six years old, 
articles towards her marriage portioih whicii it 
k the Moorish custom to begin to collect almost 
the momelit a fSsmale ii^ bom. She shewed nt 
some very expensive curtains, curiously em- 
broidered in narrow stripes, sewed together: 
each curtain had an embroidery M bottom, of 
gold and silver^ fuU half a yard lA delpf^ ; a 
broad fringe of gold and silver, mixed wilSi ^ 
same colours which were in the curtains, wc^ 
round the edges of them. They dispose of these 
curtains in the following way : before the alcove 
where the bed stands they put up three t)f 
them, as much above one another as will jiM 
shew the worked ends, which being put thus to- 
gether make about one yard and a half in depth 
of the richest gold embroidery ; a crimson velvet 
curtain edged with a deep fringe of gold is then 
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Ibrown over i^ kst ^urti^ia md dr^wn in f<^ 
tQ 09^ side, diseov^ing only the gold ettda of 
tlw thrw curtwns underneath. The Greek 
then shewed qs the g^ furniture of her own 
roonif which ctM^not be used at present, ^s the 
house, is considered in a state of motkrning for 
the ambassador's absence. The hangings of the 
room were ef tapestry, made in pannels of dif- 
ferent coloured velvets, thickly inlaid wiA 
flowers of silk damask : a yellow border, of 
a)>put a foot in depth, finished the tapestry at 
^ and bottom, the upper border being em.*- 
br(Hdered with Moorish sentences from the 
Koran in lilac letters. The carpet was of crim- 
son satin, with a deep border of pale blue quiljted} 
this is laid over Indian mats and other carpeted 
In the best part of the room the sofa is placed, 
which occupies three sides of an alcove, the floor 
of which is raised* The sofa and the eu^ions 
that lay around were of crimson velvet : ihe 
centre cushions being embroidered with a sun 
in gold of highly embossed work, the rest were 
pf gold and silver tissue* The curtains flsr the 
alcove were made to match those before the 
bed. A number of looking^sses and a pro- 
fusion of fine china and chry^ttal completed the 
ornaments and furniture of the room, in whidi 
there were neither tables nor chairs* A small 

T 3 
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table, about six inches high, is brought in when 
refreshments are served ; it is of ebony inlaid 
with mother-o'-pearl, tortoiseshell, ivory, gold 
and silver, of choice woods, or of plain maho- 
gany, according to the circumstances of the 
proprietor. 

Lilla Uducia had on to-day a sash of cloves 
strung in bunches, nearly as thick round as one's 
wrist, and confined from space to space with a 
large gpld chased bead. Moorish ladies are 
never without this sash : some shew it and some 
do not ; Uducia wore it over her dress, across 
her left shoulder. She took us up to see what 
they termed " the Black Rooms," or rooms of 
the dead, so called, from a dismal custom they 
have of shutting up the apartments of any dear 
friend or relation deceased. We saw five of 
these rooms shut up at Abderrahman'^. The 
last was closed for one of his nephews who died 
in the plague; and the other apartment had 
been shut up five years for the sister of the 
Greek, who, with herself, was sold to Abderrah- 
man. The walls are painted black, and super- 
stitious people among the dependants and ser- 
vants, tremble when obliged to pass the doors 
of these melancholy rooms. 
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Lilla Uducia haid eight black ^vomen slaves of 
her own when her father sailed for England^ 
only, one of whom has escaped the plague^ 
Being herself attacked with a fever during the 
plague, and fearing the infection of every thing 
round her, she would not venture to go near 
any bed, but lay on the floor in the middle of 
her apartment, and would not make use of any 
thing but her wedding cloaths, which not' having 
been touched since they were deposited in the 
chest many years since, she considered safe 
from infection. This circumstance will affect 
a considerable part of her marriage portion ; as 
the chest that contained them being opened in 
the height of the plague, the contents were sub- 
jected to be perfumed and smoked to purify 
them, which will destroy their freshness and 
brilliancy, as they were chiefly of gold and silver. 

Moorish ladies seem conscious of their con- 
finement when they see Christians, and express 
regret at their want of liberty. Not that they 
find the day too long on their hands, for those 
who are^amiable and attend their families enter 
so much into domestic concerns that they have 
never time suflScient to complete the task they 
wish to perform ; and to those of a lighter turn, 

T 4 
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their iiitr^;ije8» jwlousii^ w4ii&9li»fa07 employ 
gU their hwr% which tre mi^y ewily cowei^^ 
Vfhuk we consider that the failiir^ of their gk^to 
would often oo3t them th^ lives I 



febniAry 10, 1787. 
Three days ago we paid a visit to lilla 
Uducia, the Bashaw's eldest daughter, for the 
first time since she quitted her father's palace^) 
after the great quarrel at the castle on account 
of her son Sidy Mahmoud. She received us 
with all that engaging interest which so pecu- 
liarly marks her mother's manner; but Lilla 
tJducia in her family is very haughty. She 
seems extremely hurt at having left the castle^ 
atid misses much the parade and state she en- 
joyed there ; where, as being the eldest of the 
princesses, great court was paid to her. She 
was so out of humour that her attendants 
hardly dared to speak to her, and her slaves were 
every moment in danger of being chastised for 
not executing her orders, which she gave and 
contradicted in the srame breath. Her young- 
est children (two sweet boys and a fine little girl) 
were in the room; and though the eldest of 
^l^em was five years old, and the youngest not 
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less than three, they were each attended by 
thdr wet nurses, who were Wacks, very richly 
habited and entirely loaded with silver and bead 
ornaments. 

LiUa Uducia is united to one of the Bashaw'f 
chief officers, of the name of Hadgi Murtt, 
a renegade ; for, according to the laws of tb# 
Country, she could not marry a subject. Her 
husband was one of her &t\mv's Neapolitan 
slaves, and his origin unfortunately very ob- 
scure. The princesses who marry renegados 
are not considered as sul:geet to their husbands ; 
t^ey esteem them no higher than the meaamt 
of their slaves $ and they often r^et being 
^ed to men, who from their manners are to- 
tally unfit to appear in their presence. In such 
cases, the father's birth does not affect the 
children ; they, as the descendants of Iill» 
Ududa, and the grand-children of the Bashaw, 
lose none of their consequence. Lilla Uduciii'a 
eldest son is intended by the Bashaw to be sent 
ambassador to Naples very soon, and Hadgi 
Murat has amassed immense riches in the ser- . 
vice of the Bashaw i but in pecuniary matters 
Lilki Uducia need not consult her husband, aa 
a word from the Bashaw is always sufficient to 
render her wishes con^ete. Her apartments 
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were richly fiimighed, and her attendants . very 
numerous; and herself and her eldest daugh-' 
ter (by a fdrmer husband), a young lady about 
fifteen, were superbly dressed with a profusioiv 
of gold and jewels. She dwelt a great deal on 
the misfortune of her quitting the castle, at- 
tributing it entirely to the machinations of the 
underlings of the palace, who, as Lilla Uducia 
says, live only by selling the secrets of the 
family from one part of it to another. She 
remarked how much more fatally and easily 
plots were carried on against the peace of the 
royal family than against that of any other, 
people in Tripoli, owing to the ladies being, 
almost wholly excluded from all information 
but what is brought to them by a set of flat-', 
tering interested dependants. Lilla Uducia 
expected her accouchement every day : she> 
was not well, and therefore we staid with her 
but a short time. This morning we received 
another invitation from her to repeat our visit 
in the afternoon, as the Bashaw's wife and the 
princesses would be there to congratulate her 
on the birth of her son, which had taken place 
since we had left her. We went, and were 
much surprised to find the house crowded with 
several hundred visitors so soon after such an 
event, and a very grand repast, consisting ^af< 
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hot viands of every kind, prepared for all those 
who were of sufficient consequence to remain to 
partake of them. 

The Bashaw's wife and the princesses were 
in the room with Lilla Uducia, all in full gala* 
The princesses changed their dresses several 
times for richer habits, and the Moorish ladies 
brought dresses with them to do the same 
during their visit. One of the princesses, Lilla 
Howisha, who is a bride, very lately married to 
the Rais of the marine, had her arms painted 
very curiously, similar to two bands of black 
lace round the thick part of the arm, and her 
fingers were deeply stained to near the first joint 
of the finest jet, to shew off the diamonds and 
jewels with which they were covered. All the 
princesses had bracelets round their ankles of 
an immense size, of solid gold, weighing from 
three to four pounds each. The infant was 
brought round in a new gold tissue mantle lined 
with satin : and it was laid in a quantity of fine 
white loose cotton in a neat basket. 

Disapprobation was strongly displayed in the 
nurse's countenance while she by order shewed 
the infant to the Christians ; she covered it as 
much as she could with the charms which it 



worei ind» at every look the Christkns bestowed 
upon Of she wetted her finger and passed it 
across the forehead of the baby» pronomidiii^ 
at the same instant the words << Ali Barick/' (a 
prayer to Mahomet to preserve it from ^^ bad 
eyes,*** or malicious observers). Brfore the 
apartment, in a covered gallery wbieb surrounds 
the square area in the middle c£ the house, 
Indian mattings, Turkey carpets^ and silk 
cushions were placed, and long tables rai!^ a 
very few inches from the ground. On the 
taUes were placed all sorts of refreshments, and 
thirty or f<Mrty dishes of meat and poultry 
dressed in different ways : there were no knives 
nor forks, and only a few spoons of gold, silver, 
ivory, or coral. When the ladies were seated^ 
Lilla Halluma and the princesses, with their 
attendants, walked round the tables during the 
repast to attend upon their guests^ accordii^ %9 
the Arabian custom* The tables were anA-^ 
pletely filled with the different dishes : there 
was no room for ^ates, nor were they required ; 
for when a number of ladies had eated what 
they chose out of one dish, it was changed for 



* This ancient prejudice, still general throughout Africa 
and Asia, appeiffs to have existed from the earKest thhes. 
<<Ne8ciOy ^ittteneros ocuhis mihifiMeiaat $igAoik''^nrgii^ 
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mdthM>« Tb^ ht^&rsLge wad vwioos^ sherbets^ 
>oTOe oomposiKi of die juice of boUed raisini^ 
v^ sweet } some of the jtftce of pomegranactts 
squeezed through tfie rind j and others of the 
pave juice <rf manges. These sherbets w^» 
copioisslf supplied in high gkss ewers placed 
in gre«t nMdbers on the ground, retninditig ooe 
much of the ancient scriptural paintings. Af- 
ter the dishes of meat were removed^ a dessert 
cf Ara^iaa firoitSi confectionaries md sweet- 
mettfr was served : amo^g tlie latter was the 
dMe b»ad- This sweetmeat is ttiade in per- 
fedtiw^ooSy bf the blades at V^mm^ of rtw 
ijpe date of l^iat eoutttry, vMch h sttpernr 
ce^ ^1 otherB. They taaSiM it in the shape of 
loirres weighi^ fhom twenty to Idiirty pouiidd : 
1^ sMffit^s c^f the fhait are taken ^iit, and the 
cta^sift&ply pressed together with gwat we^hte: 
thus preserved, it keeps perfectly^ geodfbr*^ 
year. When the dessert was faished, Ae 
blacks broftght towels with geld embroidaE^ 
eftds, and soap and water, wWch were very 
aeeeptable to many of the ladies, who had 
itted neiUfcr knife, fdrk nor ^spoon, during the 
whole repast 

According to ^ very singular custom he»e, 
wlien a lady is visited by her friends on the^ . 
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birth of an infant, the etiquette is for dre 
visitors to put into her hand a piece, or a quan* 
tity of gold coin, as an offering. Lilla Hal- 
luma and the princesses made the largest offer- 
ings, and the rest of the ladies gave iii pro- 
portion to their abilities. The remains of this 
feast were carefully gathered up and given to 
the popr. 

When the three princesses dej^arted in the 
evening, a great number of guards and lights 
were ready to attend them j and the two 
youngest princes. Sidy Hamet and Sidy Useph, 
came to accompany their sisters back to the 
palace. AH the ladies were wrapped up in 
white silk baracans, which concealed them en- 
tirely. I cannot help noticing to you the 
contrast which struck us between the costume 
of the infant of Lilla Uducia, and that of a 
Venetian lady whose christening we were at 
yesterday. While the one lay as I have de- 
scribed at its ease in its palm basket, encum- 
bered only with an embroidered silk handker- 
chief thrown over it, the other had every limb 
confined, in the shape of an Egyptian mummy. 
It was tightly swaddled from head to foot 
with many yards of pink sattin riband, on one 
«dge of which was gathered very full the finest 
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Brussels, lace, which encircled the infant as 
many times as the riband was bound round it. 
According to the Turkish laws, Lilla Uducia's 
son cannot be seen by its father, Hadgi Murat, 
till eight days after its birth. 



March 3, 1787. 

< In consequence of having met Lilla Halluma 
and the princesses at Lilla Uducia's, as I in- 
formed you in my last, we went the next day 
to the castle. There being no carriages nor 
any sort of conveyance here, it requires some 
address and resolution' on these occasions, to 
walk full dressed near three quarters of a mile 
through the streets to the castle. It is only 
the ladies of a consul's family who attempt to 
pass the streets in this manner. They are 
ahvays accompanied by several gentlemen and 
guards ; but these precautions, though they 
might ensure safety, would not render the walk- 
ing through the streets possible were the Moors 
inclined to be insolent : on the contrary, how- 
ever, if the Moors are in the least trouble- 
some, it is from their over kindness and ci- 
vility. 

As we were passing through a part of the 
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etstle, aocompatiied as usual by the Bashaw's 
hampers or guards, we met one of the ncted 
ifoorisb sainte, or bdy men. I have ahready 
described these peofde to you; but this man, 
contrary to the general offpesaseace of tiiese 
marabuts^ was tolerably covered, with a long 
wide blue shirt reaching to the ground, and 
white trowsers underneath. He wore nothing 
on his head, which was shav^ dose, except 
a k>ilg lock of hair descending from the b^eik 
part of it. The whole dress of many of these 
marabuts consists of a bit of crimson cloth, 
about four inches square, dexterously placed on 
the crown of their head. The marabut we met 
in the castle was returning from the Bashaw^ 
with whom he had a long private audience. 
His appearance, &om the furious and strnnge 
gestures he made, with an imme»se large livkig 
snake round his idiouiders, was truly terrific, 
tboi^h we weie all aware of the unfortuos^e 
reptile having been rendered harmless by the 
wearer's extracting its stingy before he attempted • 
to impose on the credulous, in makiqg them 
believe he alone was exempt from death by the 
power of the reptile. The Moors regwded 
him with great reverence. We had but just 
consoled ourselves with having passed this figure 
without his deigning to take notice of ys, 
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when a gentleman of the party perceived close 
to us a large tiger, just landed from the coast, 
as a present for the Bey : it was iso insecurely 
fasteried that they dreaded every moment it 
would get loose ; but still they kept it in this 
dangerous situation, to be shewn to the Bey 
when he returned frdm riding on the sands. 
These perils over, wfe entered those gloomy 
passages which always seem as if they led to 
some dreadful abode for the purposes of en- 
tombing the living. We were expected, and 
therefore relieved at the entrance of them, 
by the appearance of Lilla Halluma's female 
slaves and eunuchs,' who conducted us to her 
apartments. She was walking in the gallery 
with three of the princesses, the wife of the Rais. 
of Marine, the widow of the Bey of Derne, 
and an tmmarried princess. They were con- 
soling her, as she was evidently in tears. Soon 
after we joined them, Lilla Halluma entered 
the sala, and having seated hefSelf under the 
alcove, or place of honour, the princesses and 
the Christians were placed promiscuously pn 
each side of her. 

Their usual urbanity of manners was con- 
spicuous. A number of the Moorish nobility 
bad been invited ; but the entertainment was 

VOL. I. u 
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entifely danp^ by Ae unoBinmoii mtdaacMy 
risible in lilla Hallunla's countedMCtt, and 
in those of Sidy Hamet'* and the Bey'i «iv«. 
These two ladita entered the •^eftmeflt lm«r, 
and seemed much agHated. 

A serions dispute had that day oeeasidntd a 
coolness between the Bey and Sidy I^«pk» 
his youngest brother, who though quite a yottA 
is haughty and courageous, and, with th* AMI 
iasinuattng address, bids fair to be a dangetWM 
and severe character. The Bey, with a nobU. 
ness of mind peculiar to himself, overlook* th& 
young man's assuming deportment, though 
shewn in the presened of his own people : he 
appears much attached to him j till now, lia§ 
admired his courage j afld to his accuierfc ha# 
pleaded the tause of, as he terms Wm, "ihe 
beautiful rash youth*** 

All the attendant* at the castle were eage> 
to rdate the occurrences of ike day, aad eatth 
had a different tale to tell of these two prinort. 
The circumstances of this quarrel had as yet 
only reached the, ears of the ladies through the 
medium of the intriguing messengers of the 
castle. These designing woman have not their 
abode in the castle, but live on the bounty of 
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tbii iSthnmt lmmcfa«s ti the royal fmaily^ and 
liavii^ fred access to them at all titnes^ they 
stroll fr6m one princess's apartment to another, 
mixing with the attendants and slaved, mA 
learning from them all that has happened during 
the time they may have been absent from the 
castle : they then hasten to entertain their mis^ 
tressfes with the relation of what they have 
heard, turning it to their own advantage, or 
to the injury of those erf whom they may be 
ftftaid. Their hearers, who may be truly styled 
prisoners, are thus entertained with all the newd 
these women can collect in or out of the castle^ 
true or false. When there is a dearth of intel- 
ligence, they continue to amuse the princesrai 
by relating tales, or singing extempore verses 
on any subject proposed to them j and they 
often give information and opinions in that 
manner which they would not dare to meddle 
with but under the mask of entertainment. 
Many of these people are clever, and there*- 
fore well calculated for messengers and spies, 
wtkd are often in the pay of both parties, some 
of whom, as it may be expected, occasionally 
forfeit their lives by the treachery of these 
wretches* 

Soon irfter we were in Lilla Hallama^s apart* 
V 2 
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mcnt, we. foued that a mei^i^ ha4 beeii a^nt 
from her to Sidy Hamet and Sidy Use;^, tp 
inform them that the Christians w^e with (^i^ 
Mid that. she therefore begged they wou)d caU 
in and see her before they went to the Bashaw's 
levee ; but from the additional chagrin Lilla 
Halluma discovered when the messenger re- 
turned^ and the displeasure imprinted on the 
Bey's wife's countenance, it was evident the 
princes were too agitated and angry to obey 
their mother's invitation. AA;er the Basbi^w's 
levee, the Bey came to LjUa Halluma, just 
before we quitted the apartment : he appeared 
in his usual manner, majestic, affable, calm, 
and cheerful, apd seemed unconscious of what 
bad happened. He mUdly chid his wife, mo^ 
ther, and sisters for their fears, and told theqi 
never to alarm themselves for him, till they saw 
his people armed at an improper hour : << tiU 
then," said the Bey, " while I live, depend 
upon it, not only you and I, but my father'js 
subjects are safe." He made a longer stay 
than usual in the apartment, and Lilla Hal- 
luma seemed to have been greatly consoled be^ 
fore ; his departure. 

She sent to make it known through the harem, 
that the person who should bring her the first 
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account t)f the Bashaw after his levee, shobld 
receive from her an extraordinary present in 
money, which is the custom here for any im- 
portant news communicated. T^Ua Halluma 
rewards so very liberally, that she is never in 
want of heralds. She came witli us, accom- 
panied by tlie princesses, to the Bey's wife's 
ipartqaent, but soon returned, appearing very 
Itneasy andilejected. 

. When we were leaving the palace, we met 
Sdy Useph's and Sidy Hamet's people, armed 
to the lowest black in their suite. The reason 
given for this hostile appearance to the Bey** 
friehds was, that both the princes feafed the 
Bey's intentions, and expected his people lo 
rkte against them, though the. Bey's attendants, 
"notwithstanding this assertion, appeared every 
where, without any extraordinary addition of 
arms, and we were met .by several of his diief 
officers before we left the castle, who blamed 
]^>m much for not disarming his brother's peo- 
ple. : The Bashaw's officers, whom we also 
wet, did not agree in their opinion of this 
quarrel : some treated it very lightly j and 
others spoke of it as if they did not consider 
file Bashaw safe on his throne an hour, but 
thought the country to be in a moitf Arming 
V 3 
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ttate for jrtrtiigers as well as 8iil:gect8, as Hacf 

were sure, if any disturbance happened, the 

Aiabs would take advantage of it, and pUni^ 
der the town. 



June SOi 1787. 

Captain Smith, who commanifed thefHgiM 
dispatched from England with the Tripolitafi 
ambassador, Hadgi Abderrahman, arrived here 
the dOth of last month. The captain had per- 
mitted a number of gentlemen from tiie Medi- 
terranean to join the ship and come with hiflt 
to Barbary: amongst these were Sir Johft 
Djper,* Sir Lionel Copley, Lord Gariies, a son 
of Sir John Collett Ross, and a son of Sk 
Charles Hiding. Captain Smith did not ik^ 
embark, being indisposed j but the captain ef 
a man of war, who was with him, appeared to 
taikd his place on shore. 

On the day fixed for the officers to p9f 
their first visit to the Bashaw, leave was ^ 
tained for them to see the great mosque, a fit* 

* Sir John Swinnerton Dyer was a colonel in the anngr- 
and groom of th^ bedchiEunbcr to the Prince of Wales ; he 
diedhi4«01. 
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vttir leUom granted to Chrisdan ; but^ un* 
fiirtiiiiatel]r» a dispute among the Moors about 
Baiuting the frigate prevented this circumstanoe 
ham taking place, f<Mr as the captain could 
not come on diwe, the Bashaw's cheers bad 
persuaded him not to salute the vessel. This 
eccftsioned a delay before the (^cers of the 
Ungate could pay their visit to the castle. Af* 
ter a great deal of trouble taken to convince 
^e Bashaw, l^t the captain's remaining ost 
board made no diflSsrence, he agreed to ^ve 
tlie salute whi^ was waited for, and returned 
by the frigate, before the consul could per- 
mit the <^lcers to visit the Bashaw : the cere- 
mony, therefore, being only completed by sun- 
set, it was too late to see the mosque. These 
mkunderstandings are not unfrequent here, 
owwg to the particular etiquette of the Moors. 

At a period when the English consul re« 
turned to Barbary, after having been absent a 
short time, he found that the Bashaw expected 
the English ships to return iipwards of thirty 
guns for a salute, and that this absurdity had 
»isen merely from the French having, per- 
suaded the Bashaw to give them always one 
or two guns more than the last ships belonging 

to other nations, whic^ had come into Jlie bay. 
u 4 
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It was necessary to put this extraordinary jqmU 
ter on a different footing before any English 
man of war arrived, as they would not have 
returned such an enormous.salute, and could 
not, by the treaties^ be saluted with an inferior 
number of guns to those given to other ships* 
On this occasion, it was proposed by the con- 
sul to the Bashaw to salute the next flag th^ 
came into the bay with twenty-one guns only, 
of whatever nation it might be ; but, that if 
any other ship received one gun .more than 
the last English ship which had arrived, the 
next should have ten guns for that one and 
return but twenty-one. This the Bashaw ac- 
ceded to, and they have not been able to make 
him alter his decree. The Bashaw is much 
attached to the English ; and they have ex- 
elusive privileges here. By their treaties they 
trade free at Tripoli for every thing the place 
affords. On the other hand, the Venetians 
have just made an agreement with the Bashaw 
to pay him three thousand five hundred sequins 
(nearly two thousand pounds sterling) per an^ 
num, for the leave of loading two thousand five 
hundred measures of salt annually. 

After the oflicers of the frigate had been 
received at the castle, a party was made to 
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dine in the country the next day, for which 
the Bashaw, allowed the consul one of his gar- 
dens. It; being now the season for oranges, 
the garden is in. its greatest beauty. The 
want of- order, neat walks, and regular alleys, 
might be much regretted, but that in the midst 
of tliese fragrant orange groves, the richest 
perfumes of Arabia freshly exhale from every 
surrounding plant, and the wonder excited by 
their costliness engages for the time every 
thought, and leaves no room for other re- 
flections. The coffee, tea, and Indian banian 
trees grow in the Bashaw's garden, but only 
as exotics, and not cultivated in quantities. 
The palace in this garden is spacious ; it dif- 
fers from other Moorish habitations only in its 
foze ^md the materials it is built with, as the 
Moors have but one form of building ^rom 
the palace to the cottage. It is chiefly of 
marble and beautiful Chinese tiles; but, like 
Moorish buildings, it is unadorned by archi- 
tectural ornaments. Lofty piazzas support four 
wide galleries round the square area in the 
middle of the palace. From each of the gal- 
leries, a large door opens into a suite of apart- 
ments unconnected with the rest. Each suite 
pf apartments consists of one large hall, or 
^la, .with an alcove on one side facing the 
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door, where tlie diattoguisbed part of the com. 
pany u received. The sala is eadrded with 
e^bt apartmeota, to which there is no eon. 
wunication but from this halL Four of these 
rooms are called sedas and serve for bedcham- 
bers, and the other four are called hozzaonas 
and serve for store-rooms^ in whidi are kept 
sweetmeats, spices, and choice stores. Two 
^ the hozzannas open with low doors into 
the sala. These having no ligh^ are but six 
ieet in height, and full fourteen feet s^iare, 
Ibrmiag frightful places to the Moorish woaic» 
and blacks, who relate stories of pe<^le iwuw 
dered and secreted in them, and of the a^rU» 
of the departed keeping their nightly vigils 
there. They lock the doon of these daiit 
recesses early in the evenii^, and from tiseir 
dislike to enter them at night, they are seldom 
opened until the mogaing. The Mowing anec 
dote will prove that a part of their fears aie 
not without foundation. Not 1(h^ ago a Chm. 
lian, who had inhabited an apartnKot for some 
months in a Moorish-built house, was led to 
suppose there was hidden treasure iwried ia the 
hozzanna under the seda where his bed ^ood. 
He ordered his servants to dig there on some 
pretence f and after they had bnoken i^ the 
terracing of the floor and laboured hard, for 
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tm^ or thrto nights, they discovered a quantity 
of human hair and bones, which so alaro^ 
diem that they immediately closed it again, not 
daring to speak of it for fear of the Moor% 
yirbo would have severely revenged their too 
imident curiosi^. 

From the palace a covered way leads through 
the gardens to the harem, a much smaller 
bailding, with a square area in the middle^ 
grated over the top with heavy bars of iron^ 
18 are all the windows. It is no wonder ihzt 
those who see it at first suppose it a strong 
place of confinement, or state prison. TUna 
harem, which the ladies aloi» were pemdtted 
to enter, was empty, as the few favourites the 
Bashaw has at present are in town. One of the 
fdeasantest apartments in this building had the 
w^Us nearly covered with fine china, and a great 
deal of alabaster and beautiful marble. This 
i^artment was quite fresh, having been fitted 
np but a few years since for a favourite blade 
woman of the Bashaw's, whom he has lately 
married to the Cyde of the Messea, with whom 
flbe Kves and is highly respected. This is spoken 
of as a singular piece of good fortune for a 
black slave. 
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The ambassador, Hadgi AbderrahTnatt,*aiid 
three other Moors, joined the company at din- 
ner, which was served in the galleries of the 
palace. Owing to the rank and religious turn of 
Hadgi Abderrahman, a Marabut unfortuna4:ely 
found his way to this repast ^ and as it would 
have been too gross an affront to the Moors, on 
this occasion, to have insisted on his retiring, 
he was suffered to remain. His figure was dis- 
gusting, his whole attire being only a dirty 
woollen baracan, or blanket, wrapped round 
him. He kept close to the Moors, seating him*- 
self chiefly near Hadgi Abderrahman. He did 
not address himself to the Christians, but talked 
constantly of^ them ; and they seemed to gain 
favour with him in proportion to the courtesies 
he saw pass between the ambassador and them. 
The Marabut ate heartily ; and Abderrahman, 
well versed in the pdlitest breeding, did not fa^ 
cilitate his getting near the table, aware that his 
manner of eating would be highly offensive to 
all present. 

Before the company arose from table, infor- 
mation was brought that the three princes were 
gone to the deserts for the diversion of racii^ 
on the sands. As this was known tp be a cofli? 
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pMment to the English officers, every one has- 
tened to be spectators of a scene so singular and 
uncommon to Europeans. The Bey and his 
brothers appeared in their fullest splendour, each 
attended by the whole of his officers and a great 
number of horse. The nubar, or royal band, 
attended the Bey. When the -Christians, arrived 
on ihe satids, Sidy Hamet and Sidy Useph per- 
formed many of. their manoeuvres over again, 
which consisted in sham fights, &c. ; but having 
already given you a description of a similar en- 
tertainment, I shall not now repeat it.* 

When the three princes came off the sands; 
they joined us, and stopped some^time to cdn- 
veirae, explaining the meaning of some of their 
particular feats, and told us it was still the cus*" 
tom to fight over their chiefs when slain in war^ 
to .prevent the enemy from insulting their re- 
mains, and that numbers often fell in endea- 
vouring to obtain the mangled body, for which 
if they succeeded, their shouts or songs of 
triumph were heard for miles. While they were 
speaking the Bey came up, and invited the 
Christians to stop at his garden in their way to 
town. The princes went off racing backwards 

♦ See page 100. 
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and forwards^ at full speedy always firing at t^« 
feet of those they rode up to. 

The Bey and Sidy Useph were equally lUA 
in their apparel, as were all their officers, maiila» 
iukes, and blacks, making on the whole a vety 
grand appearance. When we arrived at the 
Bey's garden, he had already dismounted, and 
with his chief officers around him, seemed pre^ 
pared to receive uS. 

The 3ey's marked attention to the Christiaaoi 
was peculiarly striking in a Moorish prince, who 
kad never quitted his own dominions to visit the 
polite courts of Europe. It happened that, 
while he was entertaining the elnistians^ «i 
mange from the unlucky hand of a young mi^ 
shipman struck the Bey's turban« This veiy 
Improper action caused a sudden impulse on tbs 
blacks round the Bey, which seemed to threaten 
a reprimand to the offender at the moment; but 
the unaltered countenatice of the Bey not au* 
thorizing them to act, while they only waited 
finr his orders to resent the unmerited affiront, it 
was happily passed over on apologies being in^ 
standy made to the Bey by the consul and the 
English officers. This instance will elucidate to 
yoji the Bey's disposition, for the next day. 
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wfaaa ht was unav^ably again apologized to on 
this disagreeable event, he replied, he on\f 
ftared his people's resentmeot at the moment, 
as they were unused to see a want of respect 
shewn towards his person in their presence ; and 
he desired a boat might be sent from the frigate 
for one of his best Arabian horses, which he 
Aould send as a present to the captain, and 
said he did not doubt that the young offender 
would be better taught by the time he was again 
admitted into the presence of royalty^ 

It is certain that had such a circumstance 
happened at Algiers, the officers might have 
been sacrificed to the rage of the Moors. The 
eonsul would have been instantly dragged to the 
cattle, and if not murdered there, he would not 
have been liberated before an immense sum 
1^ been paid by the English government for 
his ransom, which frequently happens at 
Algiers with much less provocation. This cir- 
cumstance was more striking to the Moors, 
itom its being so directly c^posite to tne man- 
ners of the rest of the English officers, who were 
noticed by the Bey then, as they have always 
been, for their liberal and unaffected politeness* 

»Sr John Dyer was very anxious to carry 
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home a DaHnascus Wade for the Prince of 
Wales; and had the Hadgies been here oii their 
return from Mecca, it is probable he might have^ 
succeeded in getting one. 

These scimitars, besides being so famous fbr' 
their beauty and lightness, have the steel so im- 
pregnated with perfume in the manufacturing 
of them, that their fragrance can never be des- 
troyed whiW a piece of this extraordinary blade 
remains. Their price is from fifty to one hun- 
dred guineas, the blade only J but imitations of 
them, which are superficially perfumed, are 
bought for a much less price. 

Captain Smith sailed on the fifth day after fai» 
arrival at Tripoli, and the next day the ladies 
of Abderrahman's family invited us to a general 
rejoicing for the ambassador's return, of which 
I will give you some account in my next. 

The solemn pace and gravity of a chamelion* 
now climbing an orange branch at the window, 



♦ Ite head resembles that of a fish, the body that of 
a beast, the tail that of a serpent, and the legs and feet are 
somewhat similar to the arms and hands of a human being. 

Jackson's Morocco^ p. 48. 
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leads me to introduce this curious animal to 
you. It was brought home with us this evening 
by one of the Moors, but shall regain its liberty 
if it lives till to-morrow. When it was taken off 
the ground, it was of the most beautiful green 
you can imagine, undiscemable from the grass, 
except by those used to search for these animals j 
but by the time it was brought but^a few paces, 
fright and anger had produced so vast a change in 
it, that it became perfectly black. It is now but 
a little lighter, with no tinge of green. Its eyes 
seem very curious, extremely prominent, bright 
as diamonds, and turning as if on a swivel : the 
one gazes at one object facing the animal, while 
the other is employed in observing a second 
exactly behind it. We have several times en- 
deavoured to keep one of these creatures, but 
without success. So far from feeding on air, as 
is vulgarly said, they are voracious in their food, 
which consists of insects, caught by them with 
singular dexterity by darting their tongues at 
them. In none of the chamelions that we have 
seen, does there appear that great change of 
colour, described to be produced by laying them 
on bodies of various tint. The most visible 
change, which is indeed quite distinct, is the one 
I have mentioned from green to black. By 
placing this creature on the brightest coloured 

VOL, J. X 
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silk, the hue of the silk is only slightly percep- 
tible io the small spots with which its body 
is speckled. 



July ?, 1787. 
Tbe respect and affection the people of this 
qountiy have for the ambassador and his family, 
is clearly evinced by the great number of Moo- 
rish ladies, all of the first distinction, who at^ 
tended at the feast given by Lilla Amnani, on 
account of the ambassador's returo. 

The square area in the centre of the house 
was fitted up, as is the custom here^ in the s^le 
of a sala, for the reception of the company. 
An awning was closely put over the top, which 
intercepted the light no more than to keep off 
,the dazzling rays of the sun. The floor was 
covered with mats and turkey carpets over 
them; and sophas and cushions were placed 
round the four sides of the room for seats, whieb 
when filled, the rest of the company placed 
tliemselves without distinction on the ground, 
before the ladies already seated on the sophas. 
In the centre were a number of dancing women, 
and women who played the Moorish music, 
singing at the same time extempore verses 
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on the return of the ambassador. It was ex- 
pected of thoi^e present; to give money to^ the 
mosiciaiiB, which all the <!ompany did. 

The festive song for this rejoicing we heard 
long before we reached the house, and it was not 
without difficulty and delay that w^ could be 
conducted through this crowded assembly to the 
ambassador's wife and family, who were seated 
with the most distinguished part of the com* 
pany. 

At sunset, about an hour after we arrived, 
Lilla Amnani rose and led the company to 
the galleries of the house, fitted up in the same 
manner as the area, covered with awnings and 
furnished with a profusion of mats, carpets and 
cushions. In these galleries were placed low 
Moorish tables, furnished with viands of every 
delicacy the place could afford. The chief 
beverage was a sherbet I have before described 
to you, made of boiled raisins mixed with sugar 
and the juice of lemon. Between two and 
threehundred weight of this fruit is made use of 
at one of these feasts. Lilla Amnani and the 
ambassador's eldest daughter walked rouipd the 
tables while the guests rwere seated, tatalk with 
them, and see they were properly, served. 

X 2 
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During die e&tertainineiit of the mosc, UBm 
ZeDobiay the wifeof Sidy A Bimj and fitvoorite 
of the Bey, witfi a lady related to Hamet 
Hogia's family, and some other beaoties of a 
gay description, unavoidably found entrance fiir 
a short time. Not long after they came in» 
a report spread through the apartments whidi 
caused a serious alarm : it was diat Sidy Useph 
was present, having introduced himadf disguised 
as a female, among the attendants. As such 
a discovery might have proved fiital to him, the 
thought of its happening at the ambassador's 
house was truly terrifying to lilla Amnani. At 
the instant this report was spread, and every 
one in commotion, a number of wmnen who had 
crowded into the avenues about the housei rush* 
ed into the street and disappeared ; and it was 
positively affirmed that Sidy Useph was amongst 
them* LdUa Zenobia, with her friend, departed 
the same instant. This circumstance led to 
some particulars beiog related of Hamet Hogia 
and his fiimily since his absence. I wrote you 
word of the departure of this nobleman, who 
went ambassad<M: to Spain two years ago. It 
appears that news have been received of his 
having embraced the Roman Catholic faith 
about six months since. This was done with 
the gceatest pomp in Spain: he immediateiyi 
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received a Spanish tidei and became one of the 
nobility. 

A man more enlightened, more susceptible 
of the nicest feelings, or more trulj unfortunate, 
is not often met with. Neglected by his wife, 
led by treachery to destroy his favourite, and 
dishonoured by his daughter's conduct, he left 
the country disgusted. In less than six months 
aft^er his departure on his embassy to Morocco 
atid Spain, his daughter, for her conduct, which 
was very reprehensible ^ith Christians as well as 
Moors, was (by order of her uncle) shot by her 
cousin in her bed. This young man, disguised 
in a baracan, contrived to enter her apartment 
as one of her women while she was asleep, and, 
levelling a pistol, shot her. The ball passed 
through the body without proving fatal. She 
was attended by the physician who visits the 
Christians, and soon got better of the wound; 
but she was heedless of this most serious 
warning, though her brother, a youth of eigh- 
teen, who was very fond of her, continually 
informed her that a more certain attempt at her 
life was daily meditating, and begged her to 
be more cautious. Her doom, however, was 
sealed ; for a few months after her recovery, on 
going one evening to walk in the garden, she 

X 3 
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was missed ; and the attendants b^ing sent in 
search of her, found her laying on tlie ground in 
a comer of the garden strangled. All present 
were interrogated about the dreadful deed, 
which every one denied* It was then declared, 
and readily admitted by her uncle^ who was 
present at this examination, that evil spirits only 
had mardered this young beauty* 

We saw her brother often at the time of her 
death, when he afipeared inconsolable ; but ac* 
cording to the Moorish manner of thinking, as 
the honour of his family required this dreadful 
sacrifice, he dared not openly complain* 

The company retired from Lilla Amnani's 
house at sunset* This rejoicing lasted thre^ 
days, and was as numerously attended on the 
last as on the first day. 



August 20, 1787. 
The Emperor of Morocco's son has been here 
some weeks, and will remain some days longer 
before he sets off for Mecca* He was expected 
here last }rear, and the year before, but his 
pilgrimage was put off on account of the plague* 
To talk of such a wretch making a pilgrinuige 
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se'ems sacrilege ; for the bavock he makes of the 
unfortunate human beings in his power, marks 
every step of his sanguinary way, while he 
is on his journey to the Holy Land. He has 
seven wives with him, five Grecian beauties and 
two black women, and several of his children. 
One of his wives had a son born a few days ago, 
for which Muley Yesied made a very gfeat 
feast, as the boy is a Shrief, being bom during 
a pilgrimage to Mecca. 

This feast has had the most melancholy conse- 
quences : one of his treasurers, who had been 
ordered by the Emperor of Morocco to furnish 
Muley Yeaed with two hundred cobbs (or fifty 
pounds) a day, being later than usual in his 
delivery of them, and the tyrant wanting them 
for the feast, ordered him four thousand basti- 
nadoes, and to swallow a quantity of sapd* 
This unfortunate Moor lies at the point of 
death : indeed those who speak of him hope 
that he is dead. A servant^ whom Muley Yesied 
thought dilatory during the feast, is likewise 
dying of the punishment he has received. 

A Spanish slave, whom this Morocco prince 
had taken into his service, escaped from him 
a few days since^ and to recover him Muley 
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Yesied threatens to send fifty men on board the 
French vessels laying in the harbour, where he 
thinks the slave is secreted. The Bashaw 
opposes this measure, as it would be an o£fence 
ofiered to the French flag ; but wherever the un- 
fortunate being is, if Muley Yesied discovers 
him, he will have a right to demand him of the 
Bashaw« As the Prince's departure is fixed on 
for to-morrow with the caravan, it is to be 
hoped this poor wretch will escB^e. 



August 26, 17a7. N 

Muley Yesied^ to the great satisfaction of 
tnany here, embarked yesterday with his suite 
for Alexandria. He has prepared luxuriously for 
the accommodation of the black lady (the mo« 
ther of bis last son), and at the expense of the 
comforts of the other ladies who are with him, 
whose accommodations he has considered less 
than usual, owing to the great expenses be has 
been at for his favourite. The two unfortunate 
people whom Muley Yesied had used so ill 
are dead, and the Spanish slave remained undis- 
covered in a house in Tripoli. The tyrant 
is expected to return here again fhom Mecca 
next year. 
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• September 20, 1787. 
We were highly favoured last night with the 
company of the ladies of Hadgi Abderrahman's 
&inily to supper, the only instance of their 
having so far favoured a Christian house. The 
ambassador came himself first at nine o'clock in 
the evening: in about ten minutes after, his 
lady and his eldest daughter by his first wife, and 
two Moorish ladies, relations of the family, 
with their black and white women attendants, 
arrived. The gentlemen retired, and none of 
the male servants were suffered to appear.* As 



* Subject to the immutable laws by which custom 
governs the east, the women do not associate with the 
men, not even at table, where the union of the sexes pro- 
duces mirth and wit, land makes food more sweet. When 
the great intend to dine with one of their wives, information 
is given, and slie prepares the apartoient, perfumes it with 
precious essences, procures the most delicate viands, and 
receives her lord with the utmost attention and respect* 
Among the common people, the women usually stand, or 
<it in a comer of the room, while the husband dines; of^ 
hold the bason for him to wash, and serve him at table. 
Customs like these, which the Europeans rightly call barba- 
rous, and exclaim against with justice, appear so natural 
here, that they do not suspect it can be otherwise elsewhere. 
Such is the power of habit over man : what for ages has 
lieen, he supposes a law of nature. 

Savary's Letters from Egiffit, vol. i. p. 167- 
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soon as the ladies came, the ambassador left us, 
as, agreeably to the custom of the country, 
he could not have appeared at the repast with his 
family. The Moorish ladies, when they entered 
the house, were so entirely concealed, that ft 
was impossible to discover them, and they could 
only be known by the crowd of attendants that 
surrounded them, and by the whiteness and 
delicate texture of their drapery. When their 
slaves removed the upper covering, the next 
transparent web o'r baracan discovered the most 
costly dresses, with great quantities of jewels. 
Abderrahman's Greek was not painted, but the 
rest of the ladies were. Lilla Amnani gave us a 
reason for not adding this ornament to the rest 
of her dress, that being the mother of a family, 
she was just arrived at that age when the Moorish 
prayers could not be dispensed with ; and as 
paint cannot be worn by any one during their 
orisons, she must, if she painted, be obliged, 
each time she attended her devotions, to ymsk 
it off and paint afresh. 

It was very entertaining to us to see the 
quriosity and surprize every thing through 
the house excited in our visitors : they beheld 
in every second article something quite fiovd. 
They admired very much the books that were 
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lying about, as they are only accustomed to 
see, or rather hear of manuscripts, and they 
seemed hardly to credit that ladies sat down 
to read through the books they saw. On the 
apartments being shewn to them which were 
allotted for officers and gentlemen to sleep in 
oceaiionally, some of them manifested no less 
surprize at male visitors being permitted to 
sleep in the same part of the house where the 
ladies of the family were. When they were 
shewn the beds, they considered the building 
(as they termed it) of the bedsteads, inclosed- 
with curtains, as distinct apartments : their own 
beds or couches are laid on the floor of their 
sedda or bedchamber, filling up an alcove, en- 
closed with rich curtains, as I have before de- 
scribed. At supper none of the ladies made 
use of a knife and fork, except Abderrahman's 
wife and daughter, who seemed to use them 
with some grace. They touched no wine, but 
dtank sherbet and lemonade ; and were in high 
spirits, ^nd as much delighted as we were. 
Supper was not ended when the ambassador re- 
turned : a small part of our company attended 
him in the drawing-room, it being totally against 
the Moorish custom to have introduced him 
into the room where his wife and family were. 
During the conversation, while* he was waiting 
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for the departure of the Moorish ladies, he told 
us that he had caused to be made, when in 
^England, a very costly dress, which was done 
chiefly by his attendants, for the purpose of 
presenting it to one of the ladies of the court 
(Lady Aylesbury), with a very rich sash, and 
that he had sent another to the court of Sweden 
after his embassy to that country, Abderrah- 
Ddan's life has been spent chiefly in embassies ; 
and from having lived so much in the courts 
of Europe, his thoughts and actions are more 
refined than the most polished of the Moors 
here, though he is one of their strictest Mus- 
sulmen. He permits his daughter, when she* 
is dressed, to wear many of the presents he has 
received from Christian sovereigns, which are 
no small addition to her ornaments; and she 
is very proud of them, while they save her the 
trouble of relating how much Abderrahman 
is esteemed by almost every crowned head in 
Europe. Among these ornaments is a gold 
medal, a present firom the King of Sweden : 
it is four inches in diameter, but the work- 
manship, which is relative to the history of 
Sweden, is highly executed, and is much 
esteemed. 

About midnighti Abderrahman, attended by 
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falsblacks and two Moorish gentlemen, preceded 
the ladies home ; who, when they quitted us, 
having again carefully concealed themselves in 
their baracans, and putting on yellow leather 
boots and slippers over them, walked home, 
encircled by their black slaves, attendants, and 
guards, with lights. 



October^, 1787. 
The want of an opportunity for communi- 
<^ting with Christendom has prevented the 
possibility of sending my last letter ; this, 
therefore, will accompany it, and bring you 
an account of the Bashaw having been very 
ill, a circumstance which is much to be deplored* 
It has been long suspected that the sword of 
dvil discord hangs imminently over this de- 
voted country, to overwhelm it the moment its 
present sovereign expires. 

The dread, as well as the inveteracy, of the 
two younger princes against their eldest bro- 
their, the Beiy, has been particularly conspi- 
cuous within the last three days. The Bashaw 
was taken suddenly ill, and a report was in- 
stantly spread of his death. The Moors were 
shutting up their shops, and the place was 
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thrown for a time into the utmost confusion ; 
but the true state of the case was as follows. 
The Bashaw after dinner always retires to his 
couch or sedda, where he is attended only by 
those in whom he places implicit confidence* 
One of these favourites is a black woman^ the 
other a Jewess, who sits by him and tells him 
tales till he falls asleep. The Jewess is known 
here by the name of Queen Esther, being con- 
sidered the head of the Jewish nation, as all 
favours or petitions granted to the Jews by the 
Bashaw are only obtained from the sovereign 
through her influence. This woman goes al- 
most every day from the Jew-Decca (or quar- 
ter of the town where the Jews live) to the 
castle, before the Bashaw's siesto, or hour of 
sleeping after dinner. She is not young, and 
so corpulent, that it is thought necessary for 
five or six men to walk always close to the 
animal she rides on, expressly for the purpose 
of assisting her in case of a fall. She was 
this day at the castle, and after reciting tales 
to the Bashaw, had, on his falling asleep, re^ 
tired from his apartment. The Bashaw awaked, 
and not finding himself well, attempted to rise, 
and fell from the sedda where he was on the 
floor of the sala (a height of more than eight 
feet), in which situation his favourite bladt 
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woman found bim, and ran to call Lilla Hal- 
luma. The Bashaw remained insensible for 
some hours. Sidy Useph hearing of his father's 
illness, hastened to the apartment, where Lilla 
Halluma and all her attendants were assembled 
round the Bashaw. Sidy Useph, despairing 
of his father's recovery, attempted to stab 
himself; but Sidy Hamet who was present 
prevented him. These two princes had de- 
clared to the Bey, in a quarrel that happened 
between them a few weeks since, that when- 
ever their father died they would kill them- 
selves, and not remain to be put to death by 
the Bey. Sidy Hamet and Sidy Useph now 
agreed to support each other, and by joining 
their interest, to act in concert against the 
Bey : they had never ventured to say so much 
in public before. Lilla Halluma, when she 
heard it, protested to all present, her fixed 
determination to drink the fatal cup the mo- 
ment her lord expired, in order to avoid wit- 
nessing the scenes in the castle, which she 
knew woidd follow the Bashaw's death. The 
day following he continued dangerously iU, 
and Sidy Hamet and Sidy Useph armed their 
people. In the morning there was a very full 
court, as every body went on account of the 
Bashaw'a illness. The Bey appeared perfectly 
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calm, seemed much concerned for his father, 
but was unarmed, as were all his people. Those 
who had armed themselves, when the Bej 
inquired what they meant by putting on so 
hostile an appearance without his orders, gave^ 
for reason, that in the last two hours his bro* 
thers had armed all their people. The Bey 
then asked what reason his brothers gave for 
so suddenly arming ; and, on being told it was 
the distrust they had of his orders relative to 
themselves, he immediately desired his people 
to disarm and convince his brothers of their 
safety. The throne, he said, was his by right, 
by his father's and by the people's wishes, and 
no extraordinary steps were necessary to be 
taken, and he desired them not to arm again 
without his orders. It was expected from this 
conduct in the Bey that his brothers would 
immediately disarm ; but as they did not, and 
the Bashaw grew worse, the Bey's people and 
parties attached to him were extremely uneasf, 
and from the fear of the Bey being assassinate! 
by his brothers, they would not rest until the 
Bey permitted them to arm, and had forbidden 
his brothers to appear in 4iis presence with arms. 
In the morning tba access to the caakle was 
freer but in the aflemoon the avenues to it 
were shut, and every person in it, witliout dis* 
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tinction, was in a state of defence. A few 
particular persons only could get in or out, and 
the castle and town remained in the greatest 
confusion till the next day. The agitation of 
Lilla Halluma threw her into a fever, under 
which she still suffers. The Bashaw is now reco- 
vered, and the place tranquillised ; but since his 
recovery he has shewn himself extremely distrust- 
ful of the Bey, for which no reason is assigned. 



November 22, 1787. 
Accounts we liave just received from Europe, 
having explained to us a supernatural appear- 
ance that happened here some time since, lead 
me to tell you of the extraordinary manner in 
which an eruption of Mount Etna affected this 
country. Nothing could make a more desolate 
appearance than this town : the sky was ex- 
tremely thick and dark, and the heavy rain, as 
it fell, left the white walls of the houses streaked 
with black, as if from sooty water tinged with 
red. This phenomenon appears now, without 
doubt, to have been caused by the eruption of 
Mount Etna* in July last. 

* Etna, now Mount Gibel, or, in one word, Mongibello, 

is the highest mountain in Sicily, and famous for its fre« 
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From the great convulsious of the mountain, 
showers of hot sand were carried towards Malta, 
and the amazing column of fire that issued took 
at last its direction across the sea towards Bar- 
bary, when the atmosphere on this coast became 
heated to an alarming degree, and occaisioned 
great consternation j no one, at the instant,,be- 
ing able to account for su^ a phenomenon. 



December 2, 1787. 
We yesterday paid a confidential visit to the 
ambassador's family. As we were hot expected, 



quent and dreadful eruptions, whidi have often destroyed 
the country to a great distance. It is said to be d^t 
miles in height and seventeen in circumference* The 
lower parts are very fruitful^ the middle shaded with woods, 
and the top covered with snow great part of the year, 
notwithstanding the flames and hot cinders it frequeady 
throws up. The fire, which is continually burning in tke 
bowels of this mountain, made the poets place here the 
forges of the Cyclops under the direction of Vulcan, and 
the prison of the giants who rebelled against Jupiter. 

The eruptions of this mountain are elegantly expressed 
by Silius Italicus in the following lines : — 

Summo cana jugo cohibet (mirabile dictu) 
Vicinam flammis glaciem, atemoque rigore 
Ardentes horrent scopuli : stat vertice selsi 
CoIIis byein^, calidaque nivem tegit aira fieudlki. 
S.Ital. xiv. 571. Bryd(me*s Skil^ msd itfinte,p. 174. 
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the ladies were bathing. AbdeiTahman's daugh« 
ter, Lilla Uducia, was the first that appeared, 
wrapped up just out of a warm bath ; and her 
tirewomen were waiting to dress her, in compli- 
ment to Hadgi Mahtnute her husband, who is 
going to leave Tripoli for a few weeks. From 
this circumstance I am enabled to give you an 
exact account of a Moorish toilet. Nothing 
was placed on a dressing-table as with us. The 
whde procedure of Lilla Uducia's toilet agreed, 
as the customs in this country generally do, with 
the most ancient descriptions. It was said of 
the Grecian ladies at Athens, " that they em- 
** ployed whole mornings in dressing and paint- 
** ing themselves.*' The Moorish lady never 
completes dressing herself in gala under several 
hours. The Roman ladies* are described to 



* To diew to what an height, the Roman ladies carried 
their passion iot Aeit heauty, it sufBlces to r^eat what 
Dion Cassius says of Poppsea, first mistress, and afterwards 
wif^ of Nero, whom he caused to be followed in all her 
joumies by herds of she assess the milk of which was used 
to make her baths, for preserving the whiteness and delicacy 
of her skin. The Roman ladies w&tt so nice in this respect, 
that they used a certain composition for preserving the 
freshness of their complexion, with which they made a 
paste that diey laid upon their &ces like a mask. Authors 
also inAmn us of their attention in consisting their glasses 
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Have been very extravagant in their dress : their 
attendants bad each a part of the toilet allotted 
to them ; one had the dressing of the hair, 
another managed the perfumes, a third disposed 
of the jewels, a fourth laid on the paint and 
cosmetics. In a similar manner the slaves 
waited around Uducia, with the numerous arti- 
cles necessary to dress and adorn their mistress^ 
while different tirewomen or dressers, as tfaey 
term them here, attended, to perform the distinct 
oflBce of plaiting and perfuming the hair, ar- 
ranging the eyebrows, laying on the cosmetics 
and painting the eyelashes^ putting on the jew- 
els, placing the head dress, and lastly, adjusting 
the whole figure. 



for the adjustment of their head dress, describing ingenioui* 
ly their starts of rage and revenge, when the women who 
dressed them, and who were either their slaves or their 
freed women, did not according to their liking t 

She hurries all her handmaids to the task ; 
Her head alone will twenty dressers ask. 
Fsecas, the chief, with breast and shoulders bare, 
Trembling, considers every sacred hair : 
If any straggler from his rank be found, 
A pinch must for the mortal sin compound. 
Psecas is not in fault : but in the glass 
The dame's offended at her own ill lace. 

Dion Cass. /. 60. DrydsfCs JUvenat. Sat. vi. 
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A profusion of the richest Arabian perfumes 
and scented waters were used, and cloves re- 
duced to the finest powder, simply by themselves, 
were prepared in a larger quantity than appeared 
possible to be used at once ; but they proved 
only sufficient for the present occasion. The 
whole of this powder, near a quarter of a pound, 
was put into two large tresses of hair, descend- 
ing from each side of the head behind, which 
were plaited to a size far beyond what the great- 
est quantity of hair growing on the head could 
accomplish, by mixing a quantity of black silk 
in them, prepared with strong perfumes by the 
slaves present : here they have no idea of false 
hair. The operation of painting the eyelashes 
with a black tincture, laid on by a gold bodkin, 
is very tedious, and the method of shaping the 
eyebrows, by pulling out every single super- 
fluous hair, was evidently most painful. 

Lilla Uducia's patience, and the pain she suf- 
fered while having her eyes and eyebrows adorn- 
ed, proved that the African lady is no less anxi- 
ous in her endeavours to please, than one brought 
up at the most splendid of the European courts* 

Lilla Uducia, with an interesting countenance 
and manner, and a fine person, is not strictly 
Y 3 
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handsome ; but when dressed, her &c^ wMch 
had undergone an entire change, wore the ap* 
pearance of beauty. This lady, ia embeHishing 
nature, does not follow the custom of the coun- 
try. The Circassian and the Moorish ladies 
adorn and paint themselves with di£fereiit views : 
the former endeavour to heighten the beauties 
or hide the defects of imture ; the latter only 
to add to the consequence of appearances, aad 
the respect she wishes to shew to those for whom 
she dresses, leaving nature entirely out of the 
question. So perfectly are the features altered 
of some of the Moorish ladies when attked in 
gala, that their nearest friends meeting them by 
accident cannot possibly know them. 

When lalla Uducia was dressed, one of hes 
women covered with costly rings her fingers 
which had the appearance of shining jet, hamg 
been stained that colour with juice of henna, 
aa herb growing here ; another attendant ti^w 
over her a string of gdd and silver charms ; and 
a third brought her an embroidwed silkhand' 
kerchief. In receiving the string of charms^ a 
preference is attached to the taking it from the 
hands of those they suppose most interested for 
them J and this often creates a jealousy aaftong 
the Mtendante, each one bemg eager to deliver 
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them into the hands of their mistress^ or to put 
them on her. 

Just as we were about to quit Lilla Uducia's 
apartment, her husband's approach was an- 
nounced by an eunuch • she immediately veiled 
herself, as did ail her attendants, as he entered 
the sala. After he had remained some time 
conversing with the Christian ladies, and speak* 
ing but little to Lilla Uducia, he left the apart- 
ment. We retired sometime afterwards^ without 
having seen Abderrahmaii's Greek, who had not 
yet finished dressing. 



January 30, 1788. 
I do not know, my dear friend, how you will 
approve of the unconnected sketches I give you 
from this placej but I write them exactly as they 
occur, and were I to fill up the in tei mediate time 
in order to connect them, I must tell you of 
events that had not really happened ; an impo- 
sition which would be too easily detected, where 
the character of the people is so peculiar to 
themselves and their country. Many of these 
events become interesting, and present a true 
portrait of the person spoken of, chiefly from 
being relaJied at the moment of witnessing them, 
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On this plan, therefore, the sequel of the fd- 
lowing narrative may possibly never reach you. 

Ship-loads of unfortunate blacks are frequently 
brought to Tripoli : they are carried to the ba- 
zar, or market house, where they are bought by 
the rich people of the place, who occasionally 
sell them immediately to merchants waiting to 
re-ship them for other parts. We this morning 
saw a number of them, as we were going 
through the inner courtyard to the harem of a 
Moorish house of distinction. Two remarkably 
fine figures among some newly purchased blacks^ 
a beautiful woman and a well looking man, ar- 
rested our attention. By their gestures, it was 
easy to perceive they laboured under some very 
deep distress : the moment, therefore, our first 
compliments of meeting the family were over, 
we inquired the history of these unhappy people, 
and the reason of their present apparent despair. 
We were told they had given a great deal of 
trouble to the merchant's family, so that they 
were obliged to be watched day and night, and 
all instruments put out of their way, as they 
were at first continually endeavouring to destroy 
themselves, and sometimes each other. Their 
story will prove that there is friendship and 
fidelity to be found even among savages. The 
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female, who is certainly beautiful for a black, 
is about sixteen, her hair long, full, and shining 
like jet, her teeth beautifully even and small, 
and their whiteness more wonderfully striking 
from the contrast of her face, which is of the 
deepest black complexion. Her stature is tall, 
and fuller than that of the blacks in general. 
She is esteemed to be handsomer than any one 
that has been brought here for years. This 
beauty (probably the admiration of her own 
country) had bestowed her heart and her hand 
on the man who is now with her. Their nup- 
tials were going to be celebrated, when her 
friends one morning missing her, traced her 
steps to the corner of an adjacent wood ; and 
immediately apprehending she had been pursued, 
and that she had flown to the thicket for shelter 
(the common and last resource of escape from 
those who scoured the country for slaves), they 
went directly to her lover and told him of their 
distress. He, without losing time to search for 
her in the thicket, hastened to the sea-side, 
where his foreboding heart told him he should 
find her, in some vessel anchored there for the 
purpose of carrying off slaves. He was just 
easy enough in his circumstances not to be 
afraid of being bought or stolen himself, as it is 
in general only the unprotected that are carried 
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off by these hunters of the human race. His 
conjectures were just. He saw with distrac- 
tion bis betrothed wife in the hands of those 
who had stolen her. He knelt to the robbers 
who had now the disposal of her, to know the 
price they demanded for her; but all he was 
worth did not make him rich enough to purchase 
his female friend, on whom the high price of 
two hundred maboobs (near a hundred pounds) 
was fixed. He therefore did not hesitate a mo- 
ment to sell his little flock of sheep, and the 
small bit of ground he was possessed of, and 
then disposed of himself to those who had taben 
his companion. Happy that they would do 
him this last favour, he cheerfully accompanied 
her^ and threw himsdf into slavery foi? her sake. 
This faithful pair wa9 sold with other slaves to 
the African whose house we were in. The woman 
was to be sent off from this .place with the rest 
of the merchant's slaves to be sold again, she 
having, from her figure and beauty, cost too mu<^ 
money to he kept as a servant. The merchant 
meant to keep the man, on whom a much less 
price was fixed, as a domestic in his own £»m^y. 

This distressed pair, on hearing they weijp 
to be separated, became fmndc They threw 
themselves on the ground in the way of some 
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of the ladies of the family, whom they saw 
passing by ; and finding it was the daughter of 
their master, they could not be prevented 
from clinging round her to implore her assis- 
tance, and their grief could only be moderated 
by this lady's humane assurances that she would 
intercede with her father not to part them. 
The master, too compassionate in so hard a 
case to make use of his right in keeping either 
of these unfortunate slaves by force, expos- 
tulated with the man, shewing him how easy 
his own blacks lived, and telling him that if he 
remained with him and was deserving, he should 
have many more indulgences. But the black 
fdl at the merchant's feet, and intrealed him 
not to keep him if he sent his companion away, 
saying, if he did, he would lose all the money 
he had paid for them both ; for that, though 
kntv^ and poison were kept out of their way, 
no one could force them to eat, and that no 
human means could make them break the oath 
they had already taken in the presence of their 
Deity, never to live asunder. In vain the 
merchant told this slave, that the beauty of his 
companion had raised her far above the price 
of those bought for menial servitude, and that 
she must soon become the property of some 
rich Turk, and consequently be separated from 
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him for ever. This barbarity, the black replied, 
he expected, but that still nothing should make 
him voluntarily leave her ; adding, that when 
they were parted by force it would be time 
enough for him to die, and go, according to 
their implicit belief, to their own country to 
meet her, as in spite of those who had her in 
their power, he knew she would be already 
gone thither, and waiting for him to join her. 
The merchant, finding it quite impos£(ible to 
persuade him by words to stay, would not de- 
tain him by force, but has left him at liberty 
to follow the fortunes of his companion. 

Among a number of these new purchased 
slaves, ordered into the apartment where we 
were, was the beautiful female black. For 
some time her attention was taken up with us, 
but the novelty of the sight did not keep her 
many minutes from bursting into the most ex- 
travagant grief again at the thought of her 
own situation. She ran from us, and hiding 
her face with her hands, sat down in a comer 
of the gallery, while the rest of her companions 
standing round her, frequently pulled her vio- 
lently to partake with them of the sight of 
the Christians, at whom they gazed with fear, 
amazement, and admiration, while their more 
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polished country-women, who had been longer 
in the family, laughed at them for their sur- 
prise and terror. But in these slaves, just 
driven away from their native soil, hunted like 
animals from the woods where they had flown 
for shelter, and enticed from their dearest 
connections, the sight of white people must 
naturally inspire every sentiment of disgust 
and horror. However, by the time they were 
a little convinced that their dread, at least of 
the Christians present, was needless, some of 
them became quite pacified, and were ordered 
to make up a dance. About twenty of them 
stood up. The ablest amongst them took tfie 
lead, the rest, touching the tip of each other's 
hand and foot, according to their manner of 
dancing, formed a long line, when each, with 
the greatest exactness and the utmost grace 
imaginable, repeated the steps and actions of 
their leader in perfect time. But neither in- 
treaties nor threats could prevail on the unhappy 
black to join in this dance. She sat incon- 
solable by herself, and continued many days 
in the same sullen condition ; and all we could 
learn on leaving the house concerning this 
unfortunate female, lately so happy in her own 
country, was, that she was destined with her 
husband, or rather lover, to embark in a few 
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days OB board a merchant vessel, the owner of 
which had bought them both, with several 
others> to sell them at Constantinc^e. 



Februaiy 27, 1788. 
The dread oC rebellion is stUl very general. 
Hadgi Abderrahman has just been with us from 
the Bashaw^ to inquire if we had any lights 
on our terrace last night, as a light was seen 
in that quarter of the town, which had caused 
great alarm at the castie : the Bashaw therefore 
sent to signify by the ambassador, that he 
wished the Christians to be very particular in 
not suffering any light to be seen on their ter- 
races after dark. This caution arises from the 
universal dread occasioned at present by the 
dissentions at the castle, which makes thetn 
sui^Ct rebellion to be brooding in every part 
of the city. 

So many plots are laid by each contending 4 
party, that no chief officer can consider himself \ 
safe, nor be assured that he is not the one 
singled out for destruction. If the Bashaw 
sends unexpectedly for any one of them to the 
castle^ the consternation of his family is beyond 
description. They take leav^of him as if for 
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the last time, i^nd his family tremble with de- 
spair till he returns. These fears are rendei'ed 
natural and unavoidable by the secret and sud- 
den manner in which deaths happen to victims 
at the castle, who at various times have been 
massacred there without a possibility of avoiding 
their fate. 

Hamet Hogia's family still recount one of 
these di'eadful occurrences which happened to 
the father of Hamet Hogia's wife, whose name 
was Ben Shabban. He was distantly related 
to the pmsent Bashaw^s family. Some years 
after the Bashaw came to the throne, this Moor 
was supposed not to be in his interest. One 
day a message was brought for Ben Shabban*8 
ioamediate attendance at the castle. This order 
came so early in the afternoon, that it was the 
hour of the Bashaw's siesto (or time of reposing 
after dinner j, when almost every one in this 
part of the world is wrapped in sleep. When 
he set out from his house, his son accompanied 
him as if by accident, the youth knowing if 
he expressed any fear for his father's safety 
he would not let him go with him. When they 
arrived at the castle, they found every thing 
as they expected extremely quiet; but they 
were surprised at not seeing the Great Chiah 
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as usual in his seat in the skifiar, with his officers 
round h[m. This minister, even in the still 
hour of the afternoon siesto, never fail3 to be 
at his post, except in case of illness ; and the 
present Great Chiah was Ben Shabban*s sincere 
friend. His absence therefore, and this unusual 
hour of coming to the castle on business, struck 
them both forcibly, and Ben Shabban observed 
to his son that he did not like it ; it looked, he 
said, as if something unusual was to be done. 
He determined, however, to go in, and his son 
prepared to follow him, declaring that, if there 
was any thing to fear, it was certainly a rea- 
son why he should* accompany him ; but his 
father forbad his advancing, as their going to- 
gether would carry the appearance of fear, 
and confirm to the B^haw their guilt, what- 
ever it might be that they were suspected of. 
He therefore obliged his son to leave him, 
saying he would go into the castle by himself, 
and hope for the best. While Ben Shabban 
and his son thus stood debating, they per- 
ceived within the skiffar, at the further end of 
it, two hampers, or guards, looking at them 
with their hands behind them. These two 
guards were the only people they saw. 

Ben Shabban was highly respected by all 
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the country, and therefore the less suspicious 
of any plot against himself. He parted from 
his son and entered the castle. The hampers 
let him pass quietly by ; but the moment af- 
ter, they threw the fatal cord over his neck, 
and strangled him instantly. In the mean time, 
the rest of the hampers employed on the same 
dark business went after Ben Shabban^s son, 
and overtook the youth just as he had parted 
from a friend to whom he had in some de- 
gree declared his fears. They told him that 
his father was with the Bashaw, and desired 
him to follow them to the castle immediately. 
The son was struck with surprise : his father 
sent for to see the Bashaw at such an un- 
usual hour, himself summoned so immediately 
after, it was too extraordinary to be accounted 
for. He had loitered much on his father^s 
account after parting with him, and was then 
but a few steps beyond the castle gate ; he 
therefore returned with the hampers, who must 
have appeared to him pale and ghastly, having 
that moment witnessed his father struggling 
in the agonies of death. When he arrived at 
the skifiar, he perceived every thing was still 
and quiet as before, except that he observed 
there were a few more hampers. The youth 
walked forward, looking suspiciously about him, 
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aod ioon discovered hts father's turbaiiy which, 
in his BciMe with the t^i^ hampers, bad \^en 
thrown from his head, laying in a comer of the 
ski&r ; as soon as he saw it he started, and 
Iqiew his hour was come* They attempted to 
strangle him ; but as he was strong, and more 
aware of the horrid business than Ben Shabbaii 
had been, he defended himself by which me^m 
he was instantly cut to pieces by the kniveif 
oi ten or twelve surrounding guards : contrary 
to the intentk)ns of those in the castle, the 
blood flowing from the murdered youth an* 
nounced to the town, much sooner than was 
intended, the tragical fate ,of the unfortunate 
father and son. Not one chief officer appeared 
to have been engaged in this dreadful affiiir, 
and it was said to have been perpetrated with- 
out the Bashaw's express orders* It is certain 
that jealousy among the Moors frequently urge^ 
them to anticipate the wishes of the Bashaw, 
and often renders his displeasure fatal, without 
any orders for $o doing i a9 in this very pas^ 
the Bashaw had never granted his teskera, or 
Prolan* 

Speaking of the political anecdotes Qf tht$ 
country t when we arrived here therp wer^ 
two fine youths^ named SoUmanand Ottoman^ 
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me about iixteeo wd the other fourteen years 

qf age, who were imprisoned^ or at^least im- 

miiredt in one of the largest private houses in 

this filacer wbei e they had been kept ever since 

their infancy^ guarded by a cofifidential eunuch 

of the Bashaw's and other attendants. Their 

futures were only known to the eunuch, the 

rest of their people not foeii^ allowed to see 

i)mfk» These young captives were provided 

for at the Bashaw's expeme^ and every com- 

&rt afforded them that their solitary and mdan-^ 

qholy dwelling would admit of. We oft^i 

passed the house where they were ; but the 

windows of the golphor (the only apartment in 

a Moorish house, as I have before observed, 

which has windows to the street) were always 

kept shut ; and to guard against the posfflbility 

of these unfortunate brothers electing their 

escape, by having any intercourse with persons 

passing by, they were never suffered to ap« 

proach the golphor, or even the lower part of 

the house. The inner court-yard of their 

habitation was grated over the top with heavy 

bars of iron, in the same manner as the Bashaw's 

harem. little transpired of these state prisoid^ 

erSf except that they were universally thought 

to be the sons of the eldest broths of the 

Bashaw ; and, consequently, they had a prior 
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right to tl^ throne— that throne, which ha4 
cost so much of the folood of the Bashaw's 
family, that he at length shrunk back, and his 
arm was arrested from hurting these two youths 
while it was possible to avoid it. For the un- 
happy lot of these young captives we witnessed 
the most poignant distress in the countenance 
of one person only, who we met with unex- 
pectedly at the funeral of the mother of Lilk 
Halluma. On our quitting the apartment lills 
Halluma was in, we were conducted to a gd- 
phor, the windows of which were opposite the 
house where Soliman and his brother were con- 
fined. Among the guests we met there was 
the youngest and only surviving brother of the 
Bashaw, whose name was Celeby, and who 
was then Bey of Demer. He was waiting to 
accompany the remains of the mother of Lilia 
Halluma to the turba or mauselm. On our 
entering the golphor unperceived by Celeby 
we found him fixed in contemplation, observing 
the dwelling of his nephews ; and while Ae 
tears fell fast from his cheek, he seemed in 
silent anguish deploring their case. CeFebya 
short time after returned to his viceroyship at 
Demer, where he died of the plague at the 
time that dreadful disorder began to manifest 
itself in this devoted place. Solioian and Ot* 
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tomaii . caught the fatal infection front the 
eunuch whose care they wereunder^ and with 
him perished, leaving the Bashaw free from 
further anxiety on theur account They died 
at the commencement of the plague, before 
the dead (for want of people to bury them) 
were hurried in confusion to their graves. The 
remains of these princes joined one of those 
long and brilliant processions that were yet 
<H>nducted with order to the burying-ground, 
and had the great mass said over them at 
iioom 



March 28,^ 1Y88; 
A Strange circumstance at Bengazi, which 
is only a few days^ distance from us on the 
coasts threatens to subject us again to all th^ 
horrors of the plague, and shews how little 
dubofdination can be maintained here. A ves- 
sel with the plague on board arrived at Ben- 
gazi from Constantinople. The Bey of Ben- 
gazi ordered it to sail from the coast without 
being permitted to anchor ; but the Bengazeens 
were so violent, that they insisted on taking 
the goods out of the shi^. The Bey of Ben-^ 
gazi,: to escape the contagion, shut himself tip 

in his castle, leaving the Bengazeens to act 
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as th^ pleased^ as^ he had mA troops with bifti 
suftctent to oppose them. The vessel has oene 
cound to Tripdi under Froieh coloarsi buttiie 
Bashaw has ioaisted en k& sailiiigfbaoi this place 
immediately. Wie ha^e oalj^ therefore^ to hope 
that the ptagiie may not reach hs again* 

The town has been in some eommotion to- 
day, from a general search fasTurg been ttacte 
by the guards for Sidy Hamef s grent n&df 
which was stolen fraax his person last n^iit 
It was of gold, chased with Turkish characters. 
Each of the princes have one of these seals, or 
royal signets, as soon as they arrive at a certain 
age* It is worn near the bosom on the left side 
of 1^ jileck, next thew^iteh, with a rich cbain 
hanging &om it* The mould is destrQyed when 
the seal is made j and as diey never suffer it to 
be taken away from their persons day nor n^ht^ 
they do not fear its beii^ counterfeited* Wh^n 
the thief was discovered who had stolen the seal, 
Sidy Hamet ordered \m band to be cut ^ Thi$ 
severe punishment was mflicted on the man on 
account of the very great danger he i^re- 
bended from his se^ being out of his own pos- 
session, as in these troublesome times any of 
his confidential officei^ might have been sacri- 
ficed by a foiged order sealed with it* The 
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3uskst^s seal is much larger t^n those of the 
princes; it is likewise of goU, and about three 
inches diameter : he never suffers it to be out of 
his s^ht a moment* When it is used^ an officer 
seatfs the f$sp^ before him and returns it imme* 
diately* 

We went to-day to congratulate Lilla Uducta 
(Atyderrahman's daughter) on the safe return of 
her husband^ Ha(%i Mahmute, and his pebj^te 
from Meziidata, where he had been to view his 
dUve estates. 

At Mezulata are most eittensiv^ plantations of 
dive trees, which, when ripe, it is requisite for 
the owners themselves of the plantations (this 
beii^g one of the greatest concerns in the coun- 
try), with a number of their people, to protect 
from the depredations of the Arabs during the 
time the oil is making and collecting. ^It is 
brought in immense quantities to Tripoli, or 
shipped from the coast of Mezulata for Europe* 

One of the Moors belonging to Hadgi Ma[h- 
mute, who went on this expedition, has married 
a rich Mezulateen. We found her in the apart- 
ment of Lilla Uducia : she was remarkably dark, 
with very handsome features; tall, well-made, 

z 4 
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and cheerful. She was pleased with the Chrir^ 
tians } but when Lilla Uducia described to her 
the fine thread lace which the Christians wore, 
and informed her it was a x^luable article^ she 
laughed immoderately at their taking so much 
trouble and spending so much money to dress 
themselves with what she termed so many bits of 
ntffl. Her own dress was a bright purple and 
red cotton and silver baracan, of a very thick- 
texture, with a deep fringe at the ends, which 
were curiously wrought in Egyptian work. 
This drapery folded most gracefully round her. 
She wore neither shoes, chemise, nor trowsers. 
On her ankles and arms she had immense large 
silver halhals, or bracelets ; her feet were dyed^ 
and her arm^ from the wrist to the shoulder, as 
well as the neck and face, were adorned with a 
great variety of figures and flowers minutely 
engraved in the skin with gunpowder. Her cap 
was set with smaH gold and silver coins, and a 
number of silver ornaments mixed with mother- 
o^pearl hung from it over her forehead; her 
ear-rings were of plain silver, and of these she 
bad seven in each ej&^ her necklace was com- 
posed of coral, mothiir«4>^pearl, silver, and glass 
beads, mixed and strung together in many rows, 
covering nearly the front of her body, and 
reaching almost from her neck to her waist ; her 
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hair was plaited in forty or iifly small tresses on 
each side of her forehead^ fastened with a coral 
or glass bead. She wore a large sash of perfume 
over the left shoulder, in the same manner as the 
ladies wear it here, with the difference of the 
perfume being of a much coarser sort, being 
composed chiefly of common spices. The divi- 
sions of the sash, instead df being formed with 
gold beads, were made with curious sea-shells; 
a ribbon was likewise thrown over the left 
shoulder, on which a great number of silvef 
charms were suspended. This completed her 
singular dress. 

We have received to-day, from the Greek 
patriarch at Alexandria, a present of beccafigos 
(or birds that feed on figs), pickled whole in jars, 
^nd fit to eat without further dressing. They 
are not more than half the size of a lark, and are 
reckoned very delicious eating when prepared in 
this manner : the bones are perfectly dissolved. 
In Egypt these birds are taken in immense quan- 
tities, but only at a certain season of the year, 
when they follow the waters of the Nile, which 
they never fail to do when that river overflows 
its banks. There is a most beautiful bird here, 
itaiural to the climate, called by the Moors go- 
galas : its pluftiage is of the brightest gold-coloiir 
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on the breast, aisd its wings and back mazarine 
blue : it is finely shaped, and about the me oft 
thrush. These birds are l%ewise reckoned a 
great delicacy to eat 



April IS, 1?SS. 
The Emperor of Morocco's son, Mulef 
Yesied, arrived here lour days since from Mecca 
on his way to Morocco ; the guns are now firing 
for a visit he is paying at the castle. He did 
the Venetian consul the honour of going on 
board a vessel of that country yesterday, and 
during a repast prepared for him there he had 
tfee crueky, for a mere frolic, to compd a very 
old and i^^ctable Moor in his train to have 
bis beard shaved. This being considered one 
of the greatest disgraces a Moor can si^r, the 
poor old nmn is inconsolable. His great age 
made the indignity oflered him still more disx 
tressing. He was reported to be one hundred 
and twenty years oldj but Moors and Turks 
keep BO registers, from the idea that it is ufi' 
lucky to do so. They reckon up their years 
by guess, from the periods of certain events: it 
is therefore no wonder that such uncertain 
methods should produce the strange mi^^ 
we have heard of in their writings. 



Midey Yesied V9m %t Algiers when I^t on bis 
vny to Mecca; md t^ liberties he wae per^- 
mitted to take t^ere, such as firing his piece 
with ball at the brim of a Christianas hat v^&tk 
he has met one riding along, and other freedoms 
equidly obnoxious, has rendered him very trou- 
btesome to the Christians here. When he meets 
them his diversion consists of frightening their 
horses by riding suddenly Up to them and firing 
at their heels : he frequently desires 1^ Chris- 
tiaos to race with him. His horses are the fin^t 
kbagini^^, used to stand fire, and astonishingly 
Bwift, and wherever he rides a great number of 
bis blacks and soldiers instantly follow him. 
The horses of the Christians not being at all 
used to such violent exercise, makes it extremely 
disagreeable, and truly dangerous to join him : 
besides which, as he is constantly intoxicated, 
and his imrth is not at all civilized, being 
generally accompanied with very bad language : 
every Christian, therefore, avoids the meeting 
as much as possible. He is at present encamped 
im the Fianura : he has also one of the Bai^aw^s 
gardens allowed him, where he resides with his 
eight wives, besides favourites. 

Muley Yesied is the eldest son, and, unfortu- 
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nately for the subjects of Morocco^ will 6d that 
account probably be EiAperor. He has no less 
than forty brothers. He is not thirty years of 
age, and has himself sixteen children* 

The present Emperor of Morocco's sons are 
brought up in the following singular manner. 
As soon as they are bom, the Emperor sends 
for a Moor of fortune (not one of the first 
people of rank)^ and delivers his son to him to 
bring him up as his oWn. The child never sees 
his father again till he is twelve years old. The 
Moor to whose care he has been delivered is 
then ordered to bring him to courts Where 
he is examined by a council respecting the 
Koran, laws of the country, &c.; and upon 
this examination depends the fate of the Moor. 
If the Emperor approve of the education of his 
son, the child*s foster-father's fortune is made ; 
if not, the Moor is immediately cut to pieces in 
bis presence. 

Muley Yesied travels in great pomp, with 
a number of soldiers, who are regularly drawn 
up before his camp on the Pianui*a every dsLp 
It is thought he will not make a long stay 
here this year: he has bieen here, howeVen* 
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long enough to shew the depravity of his 
character.* 



* The character of this atrocious tyrant has been well 
delineated by a writer who wf^ himself an ocular witness of 
the &cts he relates : 

« Le viieux Roi'* (says he) " ayant 6t6 instruit de ce que 
son fils Yiezit avoit fait, en fut indign^, il jura par sa loi> que 
ce fils ingrat ne verroit son visage que d*apr^s avoir expir^ ce 
sacril^e par un triple pelerinage, dans Tesp^rance que 
par ce moyen Yiezit reviendroit de ses fredaines, et que 
reconnoissant let fautes qu41 avoit commis, il les d^testeroit 
avec plus d'aversion qu'il ne les avoit fait avec ambition : 
tel ^oit rintention du bon vieillard Muley Mahomet. La 
ftte du Ramadan, ainsi que le mariage du roi de la Mecque 
avec Lilla Loubaba^ aient ^t^ c^l^br^, Muley Yiezit 
revient au Maroc avec sa mere^ et sa soeur. II s'6toit 
distingu^ k la Mecque k la course de chevaux. II se 
flattoit que son p^re Fauroit pardonn§, mais cela n'^toit pas 
possible; il resta done k Mequinez pendant deux mois, 
oxi il mena uiie vie d€hsL\ich^, n'^pargnant m^me pas les 
femmes et fiUes Jqives, jusqu'au depart de la qaravanpe $ivec 
laquelle il retoumoit k la Mecque. II faut remarquer que 
de tout temps les princes du royaume de Maroc ont re^u une 
trds-mauvaise Education : on leur donne une femme ^tran- 
gere, tr^s-souvent m^me une negresse pour nourrice : il^ 
restent sous la direction de celle-ci, et de quelques autres 
esclaves jusqu'^ Tage de sept ou huit ans ; alors on les 
confie aux soins d*un Talb, pour les instruire dans la 
religion Mahometane.*' 

This tyrant expired of his wounds in horrible convulsions 
in February 1792^ 

Abregidela Vie de Muley Yiezit j pp.7, 132, imprim^ h 
Rome, 1794. 
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Jun& 12| 1788. 
To you, my dear friend, who are always alive 
to the beauties and effects of nature, I cannot 
omit describing what an extraordinary impresp- 
sion an eclipse makes on the uninformed ^part 
irf* the inhabitants of Borbary. Of this we had 
ocular proof during the great eclipse of the sub 
on the fourth of this month, which was almost 
total, and occasioned for some minutes 9 gloomy 
darkness resembling that of midnight Th« 
beginning of the eclipse was seen at Tr^lt at 
half past seven in the mining : at half past 
eight, whenit was at the height, the face of nature 
was changed from day to night. The screech- 
owl, not long retired to its nest, re-app^s(r^« 
and disturbed the morning with its shrieks; 
Lizards and serpents were seen prowling about 
the terraces, and flights of evening birds, here 
called marabuts,^ and held sacred by the MoorS| 



^ These birds resemble the martin, swallow, and the 
bat. Their bodies are covered with short hair, their wings 
are feathered and very long, and their feet^ which have 
claws like a but, are so short, that they do not raise their 
bodies sufficiently from the ground to enable the bird 
to take its flight when it chances to light upon the earth, 
where it would die from its incapacity to rise if not 
assisted. 
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flew about in great numbers and increased the 
darkness. The noisy flitting of their wings 
roused the Moor, who had been stupified by fear j 
and when one of these heavy birds (which often 
drop to the ground by coming in contact with 
each other) chanced to fall at his feet, the 
African would start aghast, look at it with 
horror, and set up a hideous howl. About 
eight o'clock, when the lustre of the morning 
was completely faded, the common Moors were 
seen assembling in clusters in the streets, gazing 
wildly at the sun, and conversing very earnestly. 
When the eclipse was at his heigh t> they ran 
about distracted in companies, firing volleys 
of muskets at the sun, to frighten away the 
monster or dragon, as they called it, which 
they supposed was devouring it. At that 
moment the Moorish song of death and wulUah* 
'woOf or the howl they make for their dead, not 
only resounded from the mountains and valleys 
of Tripoli, but was undoubtedly re-echoed 
throughout the continent of Africa. The wo- 
men brought into the streets all the brass 
pans, kettles, and iron utensils they could collect, 
and striking on them with all their force, and 
screaming at the same time, occasioned a horrid 
noise which was heard for miles. Many of 
these women, owing to their exertions and fears, 



j^ J 
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fell into fits or fainted. The distress and terror 
of the Moors did not in the least abate till near 
nine o'clock, when the sun assured themby his 
refulgent beams that all his dangers weve passed. 

During the morning and the day, the at- 
mosphere was uncommonly clear, even for a 
Barbary sky, which rendered the effects of this 
great eclipse more striking. We learnt from 
Hadgi Abderrahman, who paid us a visit when 
it was over, that the first ladies in the place had 
trembled at the event, and several were seriously 
ill. The ladies of his own family, hfe said, 
had suffered much less at the appearance of the 
eclipse, from the circumstance of his being 
at home with them ; for though he considered 
it would be useless to enter into a philosophical 
account of it to them^ yet he assured them 
that the moon went occasionally to see the 
sun; and when they met, by their being so 
close together, the moon always interrupted 
more or less his light. This account, he said, 
the truth of which they were convinced of 
by his great earnestness, considerably abated 
their fears. To the ambassador it was a serious 
case, as Lilla Amnani is in a very delicate 
slate of health ; but the account he gave her 
of the phenomenon entirely pacified her. 
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August 28, 1788, 
Muley Yesi^ is still here. Having de« 
scdbed to you his disposition and his exploits, 
you will not be surprised at the^ following cir^ 
cumstance which happened ^ few days since« 
A Fr^ich vice^oQsuly who is acting as consul 
till the arrival of his chief, thought the pre- 
cautions taken by the pther consuls, to avoid 
meetiog with Muley Yeaied, were not neces- 
sary ; he therefore cmitinued his rides as usual, 
widiout avoiding the paths frequented by 
Muley Yesied. In consequence of this plan^ 
he some evenings ago, met upon the Fianura» 
the Emperor^s son, who rode furiously up to 
him, and with his usual roughness of manners 
^ed at his horse. The French vice«consuI^ 
though much alarmed, still supposed the Moro- 
keen savage and his suite would not annoy 
him further j but Muley Yesied, completely 
intoxicated, swiftly passing him a few paces, 
put himself in a position to leap over the neck 
c£ his horse* As this appeared too dangerous 
an experiment to the vice-consul, he suddenly 
drew back, and the Emperor's son came up 
with the French dragoman who was following 
him : this so enraged Muley Yesied, that he 
drew his sabre, and threatened to cut the French 

VOL.1. 2 A 
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consul to pieces. The Tripolitans that were 

present interfered ; but it was in vain they* 

toM him be must not insult a Christian flag 

in the Bashaw's dominions. Muley Yesied 

was too much heated with wine to under^tfind 

reason, and the French consul perceiving the 

danger increase, clapt spurs to his horse, and 

endeavoured to reach the gates of the city, 

while the Tripolitans and Muley Yesied were 

debating the matter. Happily he succeeded 

and received no greater injury. Muley Yesied 

finding the next day the Bashaw highly dis- 

pleased at this behaviour, and being told b^ 

his officers that the treatment of the Christians 

here and at Algiers diflfers so much, that he 

must not attempt to take any liberties with 

them, has conducted himself veiy differently 

since, and has even sent to the Christian 

houses to invite the gentlemen and the ladies 

to his garden, but has had a general refusal. 

You must perceive, by this account, how 
much better the Christians are treated here 
than at Algiers.:* And though you are told 

* The kmgdom of Algiers is bounded on the east by 
Tunis, jon the south by Mount Atlas> and on the west by 
the kingdojTfj pf Morocco and Tafilat. This country ex- 
tendi 
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in descriptions given of this place, that it is 
a piratical state, and the inhabitants live by 
plundering on the seas, and making great num- 
bers of slaves, I am happy to inform you 
there are but few Christian slaves at present, 
who have been here for many years ; nor is 
the number likely to increase. To maintain 

t^hcU in length four huhdred atnd eighty miles along the 
coast, of the Mediterranean, and is between forty and a 
liundred miles in bteadth. . . 

Gezair, or Kessair, is an Arabian word corrupted from 
the Latin, Ccesaria ; for the city of Algiers is the Jtdia 
Casaria, formerly the capital of that part of Mauritania, 
called by the Komans Catariensisy in order to distinguish 
it from two other provinces of the same name, which they 
distinguished by the surnames of Tingatina and Sitifensif. 

Algiers, the capital of the kingdom, is built on the de« 
cliyity of a mountain, rising in the form of an amphitheatre 
trom the harbour^ so that the houses appearing one above 
lanother, make a very fine appearance fW>m the sea. The 
stireets are narrow, and serve to ke^p o{P the extreme heat 
of the sun. The mole of the harbour is five hundred paces 
in length, extending frpm the continent to a small island> 
where there is a castle and large battery. On the land 
side, the city is surrounded by rocks, at the foot of which 
are vast plains fertile in com and pasturage. This city is 
now the richest in all Africa. Tl^e number of inhabitants 
is saicl to be 100,000 Mahometans, 15,000 Jews, and 4^000 
Christian slaves. 

UHerheht, Biblioth. Oriental. Moreri, Diet. Hi^. L& 
l^age Atlas Hist., Shat»*& Travels. 
2 A 2 
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peace with the different powers c^ Europe is 
at present the Bashaw's policy ^^ and the few 
slaves who were here before the late peace 
concluded between Spain and Tripoli, did 
not at all agree with the numbers reported m 
Europe. The title of the sovereign here is 
Bashaw, nor are any tributes paid to the Porte^ 
as is said, by the sovereign of this place : on 
the contrary, the Bashaw is seldom called 
i:^pon by the Grand Signior. No piratical 
vessels are at present sent to sea against tiie 
Christians, and the few slaves here belonging to 
nations who are not at peace with the Bashaw 
are decently clothed : they walk about tlie 
town on their master's business or their own, 
with only the restriction of returning "within 
the castle walls to the bagnio at sunset, where 
they are well fed, and are often considerably 
more in the confidence of their owners than 
any other dependants. 

I cannot better describe to you the Algerine 
manners, than from an instance which occurred 
thete not long since, and which shews l^eir 
treatment of the Christians. At the last peace 
concluded between France and Alters, it 
was agreed.that no Algerine corsair should be 
aken on the coast of France. Previous, how- 
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ever^ to the peace made with Spain in 1785« 
the Neapdlitaos sindc an Algerine corsair on 
the coast of France^ The moment the news 
anived at Algiers, the Dej dispatched his emis* 
saries to the conaulary home; and, without 
giving any notice, or time for def^ence or ex- 
planation, he had the French Consul dragged 
a^way te< the common bagnio of slaves. The 
Fi«n<^ sent twenty-one ships to Algiers on 
this occasion, and the Algerme^ dienmnded of 
tjie French feisty thousand sequins for the in* 
JQry done them, by the Neapolitans being per- 
mitted to take the corsair on their coast. The 
French dispatched two^ ships from Algiers to 
France for instructions to settle thia matter ; 
and ultimately sent, according to the Dey*s 
desire, the rest of their ships to Malta, after 
having had their Consul liberated, and their 
trade declared safe from the A^erine corsairs* 



Septemb^ 2, 1788, 

We had the satisfaction of seeing the Em- 
peror of Morocco's son depart yesterday* 
While his suite was embarking, tlie greatest 
conftision prevailed among his people. Sev^al 
of them tried to escape from him, owing to his 

ill usage. He was sp much out lof humour, 

2 A 3 
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that he treated his wives extremely ill before 
they left him to go to the boat, which was 
covered over with close awnings. They were 
entirely concealed from the public view as 
they were rowed to the vessel, which was ele« 
gantly fitted up for their xeceptibn. 

Muley Yesied's conduct, during his visits 
to Tripoli, is not in general so boisterous and 
offensive to strangers as it has been this time ; 
but, exclusive of this circumstance, we were 
prevented seeing his ladies^ on account of a 
circular letter sent to Tripoli, soon after their 
arrival, to announce the coolness that at present 
subsists between England and Morocco, owing 
to the Emperor of Morocco having refused 
provisions to the garrison of :Gibraltar. I 
must here mention an odd tr^t in his charac- 
ter. By way of proving that he did not wish 
to quarrel with the English, he ordered his 
corsairs to look out for the smallest vessel 
bearing an English flag, and if there were 
two in company, and they could with ease 
t^e t^em both, they were to bring in but 
one on pain of his displeasure ; if any one 
belonging to his empire attempted further to 
^nnoy an EngUsh vessel without fresh orders 
fjrona him, jthey wpre to be put to death j but 
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they were not to return without using every 
exertion to bring with them one i^lnglish vessel. 



October SO, 1788. 
Since my last, the country round us has 
become very unquiet ; the Shaiks of the de^ 
«rts, who are not in the Bashaw's pay, have 
been making frequent incursions against several 
of the Arab tribes and Moorish towns be- 
longing to the Bashaw, who has sent the Bey 
and the two younger princes with troops to 
jdifferent parts of the kingdom to punish these 
disturbers. 

Shaik Alieff, an Arab chief, came with his 

troops some days ago to assist the Bashaw 

against his enemies. His demands were so 

great, and his men so troublesome, that he 

appeared more in the character of an enemy 

than in that of an auxiliary. The Bashaw 

Ipst time in resisting his demands, while the 

enemy was gaining ground every hour, and 

advancing to Tripoli. The absence of the 

three princes, with the bravest of the Bashaw's 

agas, or generals, contributed to augment 

the fears of the inhabitants, the city being 

unavoidably left in a defenceless state; and 
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the Arabs of Shaik Alie£^ in defiance of the 
rules always prescribed them by the Bashaw, 
not to enter the city gates, nor advance within 
a certain distance of the town walls, when 
encamped there for his service, entered the 
town and walked about with an alarming 
assurance. From the sacrifices the Bashaw 
made, they at last appeared satisfied and de^ 
parted, and have already driven Uidc the 
hostile Arabs* 

I shall not tire you with repeated descrip- 
tions of frequent skirmishes that now' happen 
near us, which announce a want of power in 
the Bashaw, and of unanimity in his family, 
threatening also general commotion in the 
country. These partial alarms are so common, 
that I shall mention them only when they 
present any account of the Moors or Arsd>s. 






* The dress of the Arabs is simple and uniform ; it con* 
sists o^ a blue shiirt descending below the knees^ the legs 
and feet bemg exposed^ or the latter sometimes covered 
with the ancient cothumds^ or buskin. A dotk is worn, 
of very coarse heavy camel's hair cloth, almost universally 
decorated with broad black and white stripes, passing 
vertically down the back ; this is of one square piece with 
holes for the arms ; it has a se^n down the bkck. Made 

without 
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which I think may be new to you, as you 

Kve where the traces of ancient customs no 

longer exist, while here primitive manners 

are depicted in the deportment and habit 

of every Moor and Arab with few deviations. 

The African chief, Shaik Alieff, before he 

left the town, paid us a visit. This Getulian, 

or Numidian, perfectly resembled in his habits 

and manners the description given of the first 

inhabitants of those countries. His dress was 

thi^ of the Jibeleen, or mountain Arab, whose 

habit is precisely the same as it is described 

in the time of our Saviour. The fineriess of 

the Arab's dress is proportioned to his fortune, 

Shaik AliefPs upper covering, or baracan, made 

of Barbary wool famous for its beauty and 

whiteness, appeared at first sight to be of the 

finest muslin, many yards in length, which he 

had rdled in ample folds around his hetid and 

body. He wore a curious wrought belt (of a 

manufacture peculislr to this country and to 



without this seam it is considered of greater value* Here, 
then, we perhaps behold the form and material of our 
Saviour's garments, for which the soldiers cast lots, being 
" without seam from the top throughout.'* It was the 
most ancient dress of the inhabitants of this country. 

Dr. Clarke s Travcfo, partii.sect. l,p. 421. 
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the hand of an Arab), ingeniously woven in 
a variety of figures resembling Arabic cha- 
racters : it was wound several times tight 
and even round his body, and one end being 
doubled back and sewed Up served him fi|: 
his ],urse. In this belt he wore his armSi 
and he prided himself much on them, not on 
account of their richness, but from the pro<^ 
he !ud had of their execution. After Ibc 
manner of the Arabs, he wore sandals, whicb 
he took off on entering the apartment, and 
thus paid a compliment to those who received 
him ; for among the Arabs no one can approach 
his superior with his slippers on. His air 
was noble, his gait haughty, and his figure 
about the middle size. The Arabs are in 
general tall. Shaik AIieff*s features were per- 
fectly regular and strongly marked j his com^ 
plexion nearly black; his countenance very 
cheerful, though he was not a young man j and 
a settled vivacity seemed to be his character* 
istic; yet he retains all the ferocity of the 
ancient Arabs, and considers himself one of 
the masters of the desert of Tripoli ; for the 
Wargummas and the Noilles, the two most 
powerful tribes known in these parts, hold the 
sovereignty of the deserts. Both the latter 
have acted, and are still considered as aux-i 
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iliary troops to the Bashaw* Shaik Alieff's 

tribe is of those who were scattered through. 

out the provinces of Barbary, as descended 

firom those Mahometan Arabians, who, pur- 

lapd by the Turks, fled to the mountainous 

parts to save themselves with their cattle and 

e£fects, where they still continue to enjoy their 

liberty. They are divided into a multiplicity 

of little governments under their respective 

chicjfs, and value themselves highly on having 

pre^rved their blood unstained by a mixture 

with other nations. They pride themselves on 

being descended from the tribe of Sabeens,* 

who passed from Arabia Felix into Africa, un* 



* The Sabeens seem to have possessed a very consider- 
able territory in the southern and best part of the Arabian 
peninsula. Their country was greatly celebrated amongst 
die ancients for the vast quantity of frankincense it pro«^ 
duced. Saba, or Sabs, its metropolis, according to the 
ancient geographers, stood upon a hill, at no very consider- 
able distance from the Red Sea, being a large, opulent^ 
and strong city. 

Saba has given its name to the Sabeens* In fact, all die 
oriental geographers agree in saying, that the city of Marab 
was anciently called Saba, and that it was in former ages 
the capital of the country of Inun. 

It was from this city of Saba that Balkis, whom the Holy 

Scrjpturesxall the Queen of Sabai went out to visit ^olomon ; 

» but 
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der their king, Melech Afrique, ftom wbom 
Africa is said to have taken its name. 

Shaik Alieff, during his conversation, ac- 
cording to the mtoner of the Arabs, msitlimi 
with the fore*finger of his right hand on we 
palm of hk left, all the different stops necessary 
to be made in his narration, and expressed 
the aspirations by an elevation of his head, 
while he expected his auditors to attend more 
to the motion of his hands than to the ex- 
presj^dn of his countenance. His discourse 
was interesting, facetious, and lively, except 
whfen speaking pf war ; it then acquired too 
great a degree of barbarity. With fierceness 
in his eyes, and wildness in his manner, he 
dwelt with delight on the havock he had made; 
and be recounted, with the greatest satisfaction, 
the number of chieftains' heads he had sent ta . 
the Bashaw. 

The fatigue sustained by his troops and him- 
selt^ in travelling and in war, according to 



but it is now so completely destroyed that its naiAe is scarcely 
riBmembered in Arabia. 

- Antient Unvoers. Hist, vol, xviii. p. 333. ^D'Herbelot, 
JSiblioth. Orientale. 
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his descriptioPi appeared to us incredible. 
They traverse the sands for many days witii 
no other refreshment than a small bag of meal 
and some water ; while at night they are some- 
times drenched by heavy rains, deprived of 
dpr garments, which it is the custom to throw 
^r their horses^ on the preservation (^ which 
their own lives d^end, and often sleeping 
under their hcnrses to shelter themselves from 
the wet. If overtaken by the dreadful hot 
winds, and if short of water, which they fire- 
quently are, when in this dilemma, so much 
exhausted as to despair (^ their lives, they 
have recourse to what tiiey reckon the last 
expedient, which is, laying themselves flat on 
the sands, almost buried in them, and with 
their mouths close to the ground, they endea- 
vour for some hours to inlmle a cooler vapour 
from the earth than that of the burning atmos- 
phere around them; and rising, after the 
meridian of the day is passed, endeavour to 
pursue their journey, when, as the Arab chief 
said, they were often foiled again ^ the sands, 
like tiie foaming ocean, put in motion by the 
winds, following them suddenly in imimense 
waves, and overwhelming them. The chief 
declared, that, in this manner, he had frequently 
lost great numbers of his people. 
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366 XHQLI8R STEEL WOEIC* 

Shaik Alteff's attendants exactljr aaswefed 
the appellation given them by the Moors of 
the Wild Arabs, and it required no small 
trouble in the Moorish and Christian servants 
to watch their actions and keep them in order 
while waiting for their chief Their dressjlte 
uniformly the same, a brown baracan tndM 
chiefly of goat's hair, and manufactured by 
their, women in looms without a shuttle, re- 
markably thick and of a manufacture not to 
be mistaken for any but that of the Bedonin 
women. These baracans, six yards long, and 
five or six feet wide^ serve for their whofe 
dress by day, and their bed and covering by 
night; except, as I have said, when they de- 
prive themselves of even this, to cover a 
favourite or valuable horse. The enormous 
length of their guns and other weapons, and 
the fierceness of their countenances, gave 
them a most alarming appearance. Shaik Alieff, 
before he left us, accepted of a pair of scissar& 
and a penknife, on which he had bestowed the 
highest encomiums, as the Arabs much admire 
English steel work. He came mounted on a 
most beautiful white horse, but his people were 
all on foot* 



MARRIAGE CEREMONIES. S67 

December 20, 1788. 

Two weddings have been celebrated at the 
castle this week. Sidy Hamet, the second son 
of the Bashaw, who has been for a short time 
jBbeidower, was married to a lady of Turkish 
'extraction ; and a daughter of the Bashaw's, 
to the Dugganeer's nephew. The present 
Dugganeer, or officer at the head of the cus- 
toms, is a Neapolitan renegado: but I have 
before observed to you, that when Christian 
slaves become renegados, they often hold the 
highest offices in Turkey and Barbary. 

According to the custom .of this country, 
a Moorish lady's wedding clothes are accumu- 
lating all her life, and, consequently, the 
presents sent from her fathei^'s to the bridegroom 
on the eve of her wedding are most abundant. 
Among the articles in the princess's wardrobe, 
were two hundred pair of shoes, and one bun- 
dred pair of rich embroidered velvet boots, 
with baracans, trousers, chemises, jilecks, caps, 
and curtains for apartments, and many other 
articles in the same proportion. Each set erf 
things was packed separately in square flat 
bqyes of the same dimensions, altogether very 
numerous. These would haye been taken to 



4 . 



^C8 WEDDING FEASTS, 

the Dugganeer's house, but Lilla Howisba 
(as the Bashaw's daughter) not quitting the 
castle, they were- conveyed with great pomp 
and ceremony in a long procession out of oqq 
gate of the castle into another, escorted by 
guards, attendants, and a number of siqgdM| 
women, hired for the . purpose of singing tlHP 
festive song of LoOj loo, loo,^ which com- 
mences when the procession leaves the bride> 
father's house, and finishes when i)t enters the 
bridegroom's house. 

Two separate feasts for these weddings were 
celebrated in the castle on the same day : 
that for Lilla Howisha, the Bashaw's daughter, 



* The marriage ceremonies of these people are invariably 
performed in the night, and attended with considerable 
gaiety* The bride is conveyed to the bridegroom's place 
of residence by her parents and friends, preceded by a 
band of men bearing lanterns and playing on tabors : these 
are followed by slaves carrying baskets of henha, and 
various perfumes, together with the jewels and night robes 
of the bride, who is also preceded by a slave, who walking 
backwards presents a looking-glass tow^ds her ; a i^umBer 
of women are always in the train, and contrive to make a 
great noise till the procession arrives at its destination, 
whien feasting, music, and dancing continue till midnight, 
at whidi period the company retire. ^ 

Blaquieres Lettets^ vol. it. p. 73. 
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at her apartments ; and Sidy Hamef 8 wedding, 
in that part of the castle where he resides* 
Sidy Hamet, who could not be seen at his 
bride's feasts received the compliments of his 
suljgects and the foreigners of rank at court, 
and was superbly habited on the occasion. 

In our way to Liila Halluma's apartments, 
the great concdurse of people at the castle 
):>efidered it as usual impossible to proceed a 
Step without being surrounded by attendants to 
clearrthe way. 

The apartments of the two brides were en« 
tirely lined with the richest silks* A seat* 



* n existe dans les maisons de Tripoli un usage Binguller ; 
e'eH que daoB presque toutes les chambres, qui sont or- 
dinmremeiit loagues et ^troites, on trduve ^ diacune des 
deux extrtoit^s une estrade de plandies, h peu pr^ €iev6e 
de quaere pieds, sur laquelle on monte par d'^troitsr Echelons. 
Cos MtracLes ont une balustrade et quelques omements ehr 
bois ; on entre sousl'estrade par une petite porte. En exa<' 
minant quel fK)ii¥(Ht toe lebut d^ cette disposition singu- 
li^e, je trouvai que ^haque chambre pouvoit contenii: le 
manage complet d'une femme, puisque sur Tui^e des estrades 
on plagoitle lit ; sur Tautre, les hardes etles enfants; sous 
Tune on range la vaisselle et les choses destinies aux repas^ 
et sous IWroy le reste des effets du manage. Cet arrange- 
TOL* I. 2 B ment 



870 PUTTINa TttE EYES IK l-^AIMTIKG. 

elevated near six feet from the ground, if> tbe 
alcove, the most distinguished part of the room, 
was prepared for the bride, where she sat con- 
cealed from the spectators by an embroidered 
silk veil thrown over her. Her most con- 
fidential friends only went up to speak to' her, 
by ascending seven or eight steps placed ^B 
the right hand side for their approach j they 
iJien introduced themselves to her presence by 
cautiously lifting the veil that covered h6r, 
being very careful not to expose any part of 
her person to the spectators beneath: the 
etiquette was to speak but a few words, in order 
to aflford lime for other ladies to pay their court 
to her. Her eyelashes were de^ly tinged 
with black j and her face* was painted red 



nient laisse au milieu du salon la place necessaire poor 
reoevoir des visites ; et un homme> daos une maisoa ou 
dans un appartement compose de trois ou quatre pidcesi 
peut avoir trois ou quatre femmes, avec toutes les com- 
modity possibles et dans uae parfaite ind^penduice les 
W^ des autrea. 

Voyages d'AIi Bey en Afrique ei en Asie, tom« ii. p* Id.' 

* This curious practice instantly brought to our recol- 
lection certain passages of Scripture^ wherein mention is 
made of a custom among Oriental women of ** putting 'the 
eyes in paintbg,'' and which our English translator! of the 
. BiWe> 
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and white, but not ornamented with gold. 
Lilla Howisha is one of the handsomest women 
in Tripoli. Her dress was the same as I have 
already described to you^ but the gold and 
silver jewels with which it was almost covered^ 
hjk little of its texture to be seen ; her slippers 
Irere brilliant, discovering her foot and ankle, 
which were partially dyed with henna,* nearly 



Bible, unable to reconcile with their notions of a female 

toilet, have rendered "painting theJaceJ* 

2 Kings, ix. SO. '< And when Jehu was come to Israel, 

Jezabel heard of it, and she painted her face and tied her 

hair/' 

Dr. Clarke's Travefc, part ii. sect. i. p. 384. 

* It is with the greenish powder of the dried leaves of 
the h^nna, that the women procure for themselves a 
decoration so whimsical. The henna is a tall shrub, ex- 
clusively multiplied in Egypt. The leaves are of a length- 
ened oval form, opposed to each other, and of a faint 
green colour. The flowers grow, at the extremity of the 
branches in long and tufted bouquets, the smaller ramifir 
cations which support them are red, and likewise opposite ; 
from their cavity springs a small leaf almost round, buf 
terminating in a point. In truth, this is one of the plants 
the most grateful both to the sight and the smell. The 
gently deepish colour of its bark, the light green of its 
foliage, the softened mixture of white and yellow, with 
which the flowers, collected into long clusters like the hilbe^f 
arfe coloured, the red tint of the ramifications which sup- 
port tl^jsnii forma combination of the most agreeable effect. 
2 B 2 A.S 
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the colour of ebony ; and she wore on her 
ankles double gold bracelets. The jewels on 
her fingers appeared more brilliant from the 
dark colour underneath them, which also added 
much to the whiteness of her hand and arm. 

Two slaves attended to support the tw 
tresses of her hair behind, which were so much 
adorned with jewels, and gold and silver orna- 
ments, that if she had risen from her seat she 
could not have supported the immense weight 
of them. 

Magnificent tables were prepared at each of 
the bride^s houses, furnished with the choicest 
delicacies of hot viands, fresh and dry preserves, 
and fruits peculiar to the country. These tables 
were surrounded with gold and silver embroider- 
ed cushions, laid on the floor to serve as se^ 
for the guests, who were served with tiie re* 
freshments before them, by Lilla Halfumaand 

» 

As to Uie numerous medicinal virtues which the differeot 
pasts of the plant are said to possess^ nothing certain has 
hitherto been established by experiments. Several- authon 
have made the enumeration, and I satisfy myself with re- 
ferring to them. 

Sonninis Travekin Upper E^fi^ vol. h p. 27U Savargs 
Letters on Egypt, vol. i. p,.277. 



r lier daughters, who were constantly moving 
I round the taUes, attended by their slaves and 
confidential women, The black slaves were al- 
most covered with silver, and had nearly treble 
the quantity of ornaments they usually wear on 

tiK head, neck, arms, and feet 

•p 

The account of the ceremonies observed at 
this feast by the ladies of Hadgi Abderrahman's 
£Eimily, will be sufficient to make you acquainted 
with those performed by other ladies of rank in 
this place, as all act uniforndy at weddings ai» 
far as their fortunes will allow, 

Lilla Amnani and lilla Uducia, though they 
knew their visit at the castle would only take up 
a very few hours, took with them, notwith- 
standing, a considerable quantity of clothes to 
change, reserving the richest and most shewy 
dresses to put on last Lilla Uducia's first dress 
was composed of a chemise made, according to 
the fashion of the country, of silk, gold, and 
gauze. She wore two jilecks, the under one 
of crimson velvet and gold lace, the upper one 
of green and silver brocade ; and her baracan, 
which was as usual of several yards in length and 
width, was made entirely of violet embossed 
ribbons, nearly eight inches wide,, with gold 



S74 THROWIHG THE TIRfT UfiVEY. 

work between each, and a broad stripe ci bright 
gold went through the middle of the baracan . 
from one end to the other, having a singular 
and rich effect, when wrapped in folds round 
her body. Both ends of this baracan were em- 
broidered in gold and silver, nearly half a yard, 
in depth. She wore a pair of pale yellow sil^ 
trousers, which had also a broad gold stripe up 
the front from the ankle to the waist, with a rich 
border of gold round the bottom : she wore all 
the jewels she could collect, with the addition 
of some valuable gold orders of her father's. 

Lilla Amnani and herself soon af);er their ap- 
;^rance in the castle changed their dresses, be- 
fore they " threw,'* as they termed it, '< the 
" first money," to the amount of ten maboobs, 
to a favourite attendant belonging to th^ ladies 
of the castle, who was dressed for the occasion. 
Soon after they changed their dresses a second 
time, and presented between thirty and forty 
maboobs to each of the brides: they then 
dressed a third time, previous to sitting down 
to dinner. 

The feast for Sidy Hamet's bride was celebra- 
ted in the same manner as that of his sister : 
all the company retired from' the castle before 
mmset. 
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It is during these large mixed companies, that 
the female intriguing messengers belonging to 
the castle find much employment, by delivering 
messages of gallantry, or introducing, among 
the immense crowd of visitors, the princes ia 
disguise, who by their assistance are not unfre- 
qnently in these meetings closely wrapped up in 
the baracan of a female; for the purpose of 
more easily beholding the select beauties of 
their country, whom they cannot possibly obtaiii 
a sight of in any other way. 

To render this account more intefesting to 
you, I can with truth assert, it could only have 
been collected within the circle of those few 
individuals, whom the Bashaw's family, from a 
real attachment, admit confidentially to their 
friendship and acquaintance. 
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